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PREFACE. 



*^Neque erdm out aHUna vUuperwre^ mA notiraj0eUmUii»pnBdiear€^ atdfuus Mt.** 

1. liANOUAei is the principal vehicle of thongfat ; and lo nomeroiu and important 
are the ends to which it is Bubaervient, that it is difficult to conoeiTo in what manner 
the affairs of homan sodetj could be conducted without it Its ntilitj, therefore, will 
ever entitle it to a considerable share of attention in civilixed communities, and to an 
important place in all systems of education. For, whatever we may think in relation 
to its origin — whether we consider it a special gift from Heaven, or an aoqiiisiti(Mi of 
industry— a natural endowment, or an artificial invention,— certain it is, uiat, in the 
present state of things, our knowledge of it depends, in a great measure, if not entirely, 
on the voluntary exercise of our faculties, and on the helps and opportunities afforded 
ns. One may indeed acquire, by mere imitation, such a knowledge of words, as to 
ei^oy the orcunary advantages of speech; and he who is satisfied with the dialect he 
has so obtained, will find no occasion for treatises on grammar ; but he who is desirous 
either of relidiing the beauties of literary composition, or of ezpressing his sentiment! 
with propriety and ease, must make the principles of language nis study. 

2. It is not the business of the grammarian to give law to language, but to teaeh it^ 
agreeably to the best usage. "Hie ultimate principle by which he must be governed, 
and with which his instructionF must always accord, is that species of custom which 
critics denominate qood vbb; that is, present, reputeble, general use. This principle, 
which is equaUy opposed to fantastic innovation, and to a pertinacions adherence to 
the quaint peciuiarities of ancient usage, is the only proper standard of grammatical 
purity. Those rules and modes of speech, which are established by this authority, 
may be called* the Institutes of Grammar. 

8. To embody, in a convenient form, the true principles of the En^ish Language; 
to express them in a simple and perspicupus style, adapted to the capacity of youth ; 
to Ulustrate them by appropriate examples ttnd exercises ; and to give to the whole all 
possible advantage ftom method in the amgigement; are the ol^ects of the following 
work. The author has not deviated much from the principles adopted in the most 
approved grammars already in use ; nor has he acted the i>art of a servile copyist It 
was not his design to introduce novelties, but to form a practical digest of established 
rules. He has not laboured to subvert the general system of grammar, received from 
time immemorial ; but to improve upon it, in its present application to our tongue. 

4. That wliich is excellent, may not be perfect; and amendment may be desirable, 
where subversion would be ruinous. Behoving that no theory can better explain the 
principles of our language, and no contrivance afford greater facilities to the student, 
the writer has in general adopted those doctrines which are already best known ; and 
has contented himself with attempting littie more than an improved method of incul- 
cating them. The scope of his labours has been, to define, dispose, and exemplify 
those doctrines anew ; and, with a scrupulous regard to the best usage, to ofRer, on 
that authoriW, some further contributions to the stock of grammatical knowledge. 
The errors of former grammarians he has been more studious to avoid than to expose ; 
and of their deficiencies the reader may Ju<^^ when he sees in what manner they are 
here supi^ied. 

5. This treatise being intended for general use, and adapted to all classes of learners, 
was designed to embrace in a small compass a complete course of Rngliah Grammar, 
disencumbered of every thin^ not calculated to convey direct information on the sub- 
ject Little regard has thexifore berai paid to gainsayers. * Grammarians have ever 
disputed, and often with more acrimony than discretion. Those who have dealt most 
in philologieal controversy, have well iUustrated the couplet of Denham: 

" The tree of knoidedge, blasted by disputes, 
Produces sapless leaves in stead of firnits." 

d. They who set aside the authority of custom, and Judge every thing to be nngram- 
mattcal which appears to them to be unphilosophical, render the whole ground forever 
diqputeble, and weary themselves in beatine the air. So various have heeaa. the notions 
of this. sort of critics, that it would be difficult to mention an opinion not found in 
some of their books. Amidst this rage for speculation on a sult}ect purely praetioal, 
various attempte have been made, to overthrow that system of instruction, which long 
use has rendered venerable, and long experience proved to be nseftiL But it is mani- 
CbsUj mach easier to raise even planslble oldeotimui agsiast this lyatem, than to in* 
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rent an other less otjectionable. Snch attempts have generally met the reception 
they deserved. Their history will give no encouragement to future ionovators. 

7. While some have thus wasted their energies in eccentric flights, vainly supposing 
that the learning of ages would give place to their whimsical theories ; others, with 
more success, not better deserved, have multiplied grammars almost innumerably, by 
abridging or modifying the books they had used in childhood. So that they who are 
at all acquainted with the origin and character of the various compends thuR intro- 
duced into our schools, cannot but desire a work which shall deserve a more extensive 
and more permanent patronage, based upon better claims. For, as Lord Bacon ob> 
serves, the number of ill-written books is not to be diminished by ceasing to write, but 
by writing others which, like Aaron's serpent, shall swallow up the spurious. 

8. The nature of the subject almost entirely precludes invention. The author has, 
however, aimed at that kind and degree of originality, which are to be commended in 
works of this sort ; and has borrowed no more from others than did the most learned 
and popular of his predecessors. And, though he has taken the liberty to think and 
write for himself, he trusts it will be evident that few have excelled him in diligence 
of research, or have followed more implicitly the dictates of that authority which 
gives law to language. 

9. All science is laid in the nature of things ; and he only who seeks it there, can 
rightly guide others in the paths of knowledge. He alone can know whether his pre- 
decessors went right or wrong, who is capable of a judgement independent of theirs. 
Bnt with what shameful servility have many false or faulty definitions and rules been 
copied and copied from one grammar to another, as if auuiority had canonized their 
errors, or none had eyes to see them ! Whatsoever is dignified and fair, is also modest 
and reasonable ; bnt modesty does not consist in having no opinion of one^s own, nor 
reason in following with blind partiality the footsteps of others. Grammar unsup- 
ported by authority, is indeed mere fiction. Bnt what apology is this, for that author- 
ship which has produced so many grammars without onginality ? Shall he who can- 
not write for himself, improve upon him who can? It is not deference to merit, but 
impudent pretenee, practising on the crednUly of ignorance! Commonness alone 
exempts it fh>m scrutiny, and the success it has, is bnt the wages of its own worth- 
lessness I To read and be informed, is to make a proper use of books for the advance- 
ment of learning; but to assume to be an author by editing mere commonplaces and 
stolen criticisms, is equally beneath the ambition of a scholar and the honesty of a 
man. 

10. Grammar being a practical art, with the principles of which every intelligent 
person is more or less acquainted, it might be expected that a book written professedly 
on the subject, should exhibit some evidence of its author's skilL Bnt it would seem 
that a multitude of bad or indifferent writers have judged themselves qualified to 
teach the art of qieaking and writing well ; so that correctness of language and neat- 
ness of style are as rarely to be found in grammars as in other books. There have 
been, however, several excellent scholars, who have thought it an oMect not unworthy 
of their talents, to prescribe and elucidate the principles of English Grammar. Bnt 
these, for an obvious reason, have executed their designs with various d^prees of suc- 
cess ; and even the most meritorions have left ample room for improvement, thougph 
s(Hne have evinced an abilitv which does honour to themselves, while it gives cause 
to regret their lack of an inducement to further labour. The mere grammarian can 
neither aspire to praise, nor stipulate for a reward ; and to those who were best quali- 
fied to write, the subject could offer no adequate motive for diligence. 

11. Having devoted many years to studies of this nature, and being conversant with 
most of the grammatical treatises already published, the author conceived that the 
objects above enumerated, mig^t, perhaps, be better effected than they had been in 
any work within his knowledge. And he persuades himself that the improvements 
here offered, are neither few nor inconsiderable. He does not mean, however, to de- 
predate the labours, or to detract from the merits of those who have gono before him 
and tang^t with ackiwwledged skill. He has studiously endeavoured to avail himself 
of an the light they have thrown upon the subject For his own information, he has 
csreftally perused more than two hundred English grammars, and has glanced over 
many others that were not worth reading. With this publication in view, he has idso 
resorted to the original sources of grammati<»l knowledge, and has not only critically 

.iponsidered what he has seen and heard of our vernacular tongue, but has sought with 
some diligence the analogies of speech in tho structure of several other languages. 

12. His progress in compiling this work has been slow, and not unattended with 
labour and dithculty. Amidst the contrarieties of opinion, that appear in the various 
treatises already before the public, and the perplexities inseparable from so comfdicated 
a sabfect, he has, after deliberate consideration, adopted those views and explanations 
wWeh appeared to him the least liable to objection, and the most compatible with his 
ultimate object — the production of a practical school grammar. 

18. Ambitious of making not a large bnt an aooeptable book, he has compressed into 
tMs volume the most essential parts of a mass of materials ftom which ne could as 
essay have formed a folio. Whether the toil he compensated or not, is a matter of 
mas eonseqpieaees be has Bslfher written for bread, nor boilteasties in Ibe air. He 
!■ too ireU Tsned In the Ustorjofbii theme, too weU awaie of the pieceiioos fortune 
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'of anthon, to indnlge any confident antidpationi of Baeeeu t 3ret be vill not deny that 
his hopes are large, being oonscioas of haying eherisbed them with a liberality of feel- 
ing which cannot fear diMppointment. In tiUa temper he would invite the reader to 
a Uiorough perusal of the following pages. A grammar should speak for itself. In a 
work of this nature, every word or tittle which does not recommend the performanoa 
to the understanding and taste of the skillfnl, is, so far as it goes, a certificate against 
it Yet, if some small errors have escaped detection, let it be recollected that it is al- 
most impossible to print with perfect accuracy a work of tfais sice, in which so many 
little things should be observed, remembered, and made exactly to correspond. There 
is no human vigilance which multiplicity may not sometimes bafBe, and minuteness 
sometimes elude. To most persons grammar seems a dry and difficult sul^ect ; but 
there is a disposition of mind, to which what Is arduous, u for that very reason allu- 
ring. The difficulties encountered in boyhood from the use of a miserable epitome, 
and the deep impression of a few mortifying blunders made in public, first gave the 
author a fondness for grammar ; circumstances having since favoured this turn of his 
genius, he has voluntarily pursued the study, with an assiduity which no man will ever 
imitate for the sake of pecuniarv recompense. 

14. This work contams a full series of exercises adapted to its several parts, witb 
notices of the manner in which they are to be used, according to the place asripwd 
them. The examples of false syntax placed under the rules, are to be corrected orolr 
ly; the four chapters of exercises adapted to the four parts of the sultJect, are to b« 
written out by the learner. In selecting examples for these exercises, the author haf 
been studious to economize the leamer*s and Uie teacher's time, by admitting thosa 
only which were very short He has, in general, reduced each example to a singit 
"^aat. And, in this manner, he has been able to present, in this snudl volume, a seiioi 
of etercises, more various than are given in any other grammar, and nearly equal in 
iinmber to an that are contained in Murray's two octavoes. It is believed that a grun- 
matieal treatise at once so comprehensive and concise, has not before been ofifered to 
the public 

1& The only successful method of teaching grammar, is, to cause the principal defl- 
nitions and niles to be committed thoroughly to memory, that they mav ever after- 
wards be readily applied. Oral instruction may smooth the way, and facilitate the 
labour of the learner ; but the notion of communicating a comi>etent knowledge of 
grammar without impodng this task. Is disproved by universal experience. Nor will 
it avail any thing for the student to rehearse definitions and rules of which he makes 
BO practtcal appueation. In etymology and syntax, he should be alternately exercised 
In learning small portions of his book, and then applving them in parsina, till the 
whole is rendered familiar. To a good reader, the achievement will be neither great 
nor difficult; and the exercise is well calculated to improve the memory, and strength- 
en an the faeultiei of the mind. 

16. The mode d instruction here recommended is the result of long and successful 
eneiience. There is nothing in it, which any person of common abilities wiU find it 
Oifflenlt to understand or adopt It is the plain didactic method of definition and ex- 
ample, rule and praxis; which no man who means to teach grammar well, will ever 
desort, with the hope of finding an other more rational or more eaey. The book itself 
win make any <me a grammarian, who wiU take the trouble to observe and practise 
what it teaches : and even if some instructors should not adopt the readiest and most 
efflcioit method of making their pupils famiUar with its contents, they wiU not fail to 
instruct by it as effectually as they can by any other. Whoever is acquainted with 
the grammar of our language, so as to have some tolerable skiU in teaching it, wffl 
here find almost every thing that is true in his own instructions, clearly embraced 
under its proper head, so as to be easy of reference. And perhaps there are few, how- 
evor learned, who, on a perusal of the volume, would not be furnished with some im- 
portant rules and facts which had not before occurred to their own observation. 

17. The greatest peculiarity of the method is, that it requires the pupil to speak or 
write a great deal, and the teacher very Uttle. But both should constantly remember 
that grammar is the art of speaking and writing weU; an art which can no more be 
acquired without practice than that of dancing or swimming. And each should be 
careful to perform ills part handsomely— without drawling, omitting, stopping, hesita- 
ting, Altering, miscalling, reiterating, stuttering, hurrying, slurring, mouthing, mis- 
quoting, mispronouncing, or any of the thousand faults which render utterance dis- 
agreeable and inelegant It is the learner's diction that is to be improved ; and the 
system wiU be found weU calculated to effect that object ; because it demands of him, 
not only to answer questions on grammar, but also to make a prompt and practical 
application of what he has just learned. If the class be tolerable readers, it will not 
b!e necessary for the teacher to say much ; and, in general, he ought not to take up 
the time by so doing. He should, however, carefnUy superintend their rehearsals ; 
give the word to the next, when any one errs ; and order the exercise in sudi a man- 
ner that dther his own voice, or the example of his best scholars, may graduaUy cor- 
rect the m habits of the awkward, tin aU learn to recite with clearness, understanding 
well what they say, and making it inteUigible to others. 

18. The exerdae of parsfng commences immediately after the first lesson of etymol- 
017, «M if Cttried <m ptegreNttely «m H embnMMS aU the doctrinec ttot aM H^^ 
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Me to It If it be performed according to the order prescribed, it vill soon make the 
stndent perfectly familiar with all the primary definitions and rules of grammar. It 
requires just enough of thought to keep the nund attentive to what the Ups are utter- 
ing ; whUe it advances by such easy gradations and constant repetitions as leave tiie 
pnpil utterly without excuse, if he does not know what to sav. Being neither wholly 
extemporaneous nor wholly rehearsed by rote, it has more dignity than a school-boy* 8 
oonversation, and more ease than a formal recitation, or declamation ; and is therefore 
an exercise well calculated to induce a habit of uniting correctness with fluency in or- 
dinary speech— a species of elocution as valuable as any other. 

19. The best instruction is that which ultimately gives the greatest facility and skill 
in practice ; and grammar is best taught by that process which brings its doctrines 
most directly home to the habits as well as to the thoughts of the pupil— which the 
most effectually conquers inattention, and leaves the deepest impress of shame upon 
blundering ignorance. In the whole range of school exercises, there is none of greater 
knportance than that of parsing; and yet perhaps there is none which is, in general, 
more defectively conducted. Scarcely less useful, as a means of instruction, is the 
practice of correcting false syntax orally, by regular and logical forms of argument; 
nor does this appear to have been more ably directed towards the purposes of disci- 
pline. There is so much to be done, in order to effect what is desirable in the man- 
agement of these things; and so little prospect tluit education will ever be generally 
niaed to a Just appreciation of that study which, more than all others, forms the mind 
to habits of correct thinking ; that, in reflecting upon the state of the science at the 
present time, and upon the means of its improvement, the author cannot but ^rmpa- 
thise, in some degree, with the sadness of the learned Sanctius ; who tells us, Uiat he 
had " always lamented, and often with tears, that while other branches of learning 
were excellency taught, grammar, which is the foundation of all others, lay so much 
neglected, and that for this neglect there seemed to be no adequate remedy.** — Pn/. to 
Minervcu The granmiatical use of language is in sweet alliance with the moral ; and a 
similar regret seems to have prompted the following exclamation of the Ghristiaii poet : 

" Sacred Interpreter of human thought, 
How few respect or use thee as they ought !**— Cnoper. 

20. No directions, either oral or written, can ever enable the heedless and the un- 
thinking to speak or write welL That must indeed be an admirable book, which can 
attract levity to sober reflection, teach thoughtlessness the true meaning of words, 
raise vulgvity from its fondness for low examples, awaken the roirit whi(di attains to 
excellency of speech, and cause grammatical exercises to be skillfully managed, where 
teachers themselves are so often lamentably deficient in them. Yet something may 
be effected by means of a better book, if a better can be introduced. And what with- 
stands ?— Whatever there is of ignorance or error in relation to the premises. And is 
it arrogant to say there is much? Alas! in regard to this, as well as to many a 
weightier matter, one may too truly affirm, MuUa non gunt Hcut muUia videntur-^ 
Many things are not as they seem to many. Common errors are apt to conceal thevor 
■elves from the common mind ; and the appeal to reason and just authority is often 
frustrated, because a wrong head defies both. But, apart from this, there are difficul- 
ties ; multiplicity perplexes choice ; inconvenience attends change ; improvement re- 
quires effort; conflicting theories demand examination; the principles of the science 
are unprofitably dispute ; the end is often divorced firom the means; and much that 
belies the title, has been published under the name. 

21. It is certain, that the printed formularies most commonly fhmished for the im- 
portant exercises of parsing and correcting, are either so awkwardlv written, or so 
negligently followed, as to make grammar, in the months of our juvenile orators, little 
else tiban a crude and faltering jargon. Murray evidently intended that his book of 
exercises should be constantly used with his grammar; but he made the examples in 
the former so dull and prolix, that few learners, if any, have ever gone through the 
series agreeably to his direction. The publishing of them in a separate volume, has 
probably given rise to the absurd practice of endeavouring to teach nis grammar with- 
out them. The forms of parsing and correcting which this author funushes, are also 
misplaced ; and when found by the learner, are of little use. They are so verbose, 
awkward, irregular, and deficient, that the pupil must be a dull boy, or utterly igno- 
rant of grammar, if he cannot express the facts extemporaneously in better En^isb. 
When we consider how exceedingly important it is, that the business of a school 
should proceed without loss of time, and that, in the oral exercises here spoken of, 
eatdi pupil should go through his purt promptly, clearly, correctly, and fully, we can- 
not think it a light objection that these forms, so often to be repeated, are badly writ- 
ten. Nor does the olgection lie against this writer only : Ab una diace rnnnea. But 
the reader may demand some illustrations. 

22. First — from his etymological parsing: "O Tlrtuel how amiable thou art!** 
Here his form for the word Virtue is — '* Virtue is a common substantive of the neuter 
gender, of the third person, in the singular number, and the nominative case." It 
should have been— ^' Virtue is a common noun, personified i>ro|Mr, of the second per- 
mm, dngular number, feminine gender, and nominative ease.** And, then the ddini- 
tfons of all these things should have followed in regular immerieal order. He gives 
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the class of this noun vrong, for virtue addreaaed becomei an indlyidnal ; he g^ves fbe 
gender wrong, and in direct contradiction of what he says of the word, in his section 
on gender; lie gives the person wrong, as may be seen by the pronoun thou; he re- 
peats the definite article three times unnecessarily, and inserts two needless prepoii- 
uons, making them dififerent where the relation is precisely the same : and all this, in 
a sentence of two lines, to tell the properties of the noun Virtue /—But, in etymological 
Xmndng, the definitions explaining the properties of the parts of speech, ought to be 
regularly and rapidly rehearsed by the pupil, till all of them are perfectly familiar, 
and till he can discern, with the quickness of thought, what is true or false in the de- 
scription of any word in any intelligible sentence. All these the author omits; and, 
on account of this omission, his whole method of etymological parsing is miserably de- 
ficient 

23. Secondly — ^from his syntactical parsing: **Viee degrades ns.** Here his form 
for the word Vice is — '■'■ Vice is a common substantive of the third person, in the sin- 
gular number, and the nominative case.** Now, when the learner is told that this is 
tiie syntactical parsing of a noun, and the other the etymological, he will of course coo- 
dude, that to advance Arom the etymology to the syntax of this part of speech, is 
merely to omit the gender— this being the only difference between the two forms. Bnt 
even this difference had no other origin than the compiler* s carelessness in preparing 
his octavo book of exercises — the gender being insertea in the duodecimo. And what 
then? Is the eyntactical parsing of a noun to be precisely the same as the etym(d<^- 
calf Never. But Murray, and all who admire and follow his work, are content to 
parse many words by halves— making a distinction, and yet often omitting, in both 
parts of the exercise, every thing which constitutes the difference. He should here 
nave said—** Vice is a common noun of the third person, singnlar number, neuter gen- 
der, and nominative case : and is the sutject of dearades; according to the rule which 
says, * A noun or a pronoun which is the subject of a verb, must be in the nominative 
case.* Because the meaning is — vice d^prtzdea." This is the whole description of the 
word, witii its construction ; and to say less, is to leave the matter unfinished. 

84. Thirdlv— from his ** mode of verbally correcting erroneous sentences : * The man 
is prudent which speaks little.* This sentence,** says Murrav, *^is incorrect; b^Minae 
tohieh is a pronoun c/ the neuter gender ^ and does not agree m gender with its antece- 
dent man, which is masculine. But a pronoun should agree with ite antecedent in 
gender, SsCy according to the fifth rule of syntax. Which should therefore be who, a 
relative pronoun, agreeing with its antecedent man; and the sentence should stand 
thus : * The man is prndent who speaks little.* ** Again : ** * After I visited Europe, I 
returned to America.* This sentence," says he, **i« not correct; because the verb 
visited is in the imperfect tense, and yet used here to express an action, not only past, 
but prior to the time referred to by the verb returrted, to which it relates. By the 
thirteenth rule of ^tax, when verbs are used that, in point of time, relate to eadi 
other, the order of time should be observed. The imperfect tense visited, should 
tiierefore have been had visited, in the pluperfect tense, representing the action of 
visiting, not only as past, but also as prior to the time of returning. The sentence 
corrected would stand thus: * After I had visited Europe, I returned to America.* ** 
These are the first two examples of Murray* s verbal corrections, and the only ones re- 
tained by Alger, in his improved, recopy-righted edition of Murray*8 Exercises. Yet, 
in each of tibem, ia the argumentation pali>ably false I In the former, truly, which 
should be who; but not because which is of the neuter gender; but because the appli- 
cation of that relative to persons, is now nearly obsolete. Can any grammarian fbr- 
get that, in qieaking of brute animals, male or female, we commonly use whicJi, and 
never who t But if which must needs be neuter, the world is wrong in this. — ^As for 
the latter example, it is right as it stands: and the correction is, in some sort, tanto- 
logicaL The conjunctive adverb after makes one of the actions subsequent to the 
ouer, and gives to the visiting all the priority that is signified by the pluperfect 
tense. ** J/ter I visited Europe,*' is equivalent to ** When I had visitea Europe.** 
The whole argument is therefore void. 

25. These few brief illustrations, ont-of thousands that might be adduced in proof of 
fhe faultiness of the common manuals, the author has reluctantly introduced, to show 
that, even in the most popular books, the grammar of our language has not been treat- 
ed witii that care and ability which ite importence demands. It is hardly to be sup- 
posed that men unused to a teacher's duties, can be qualified to compose such books 
as will most facilitete his labours. Practice is a better pilot than theory. And while, 
in respect to grammar, the evidences of failure are constantly inducing changes from 
one system to another, and almost daily giving birth to new expedienta as constantly 
to end in the same ^sappoiutment ; perhaps the practical instructions of an expe- 
rienced teacher, long and assiduously devoted to the study, may approve themselvea 
to many, as seasonably supplying the aid and guidance which they require. 

26. From the doctrines of grammar, novelty is rigidly excluded. They consist of 
details to which taste can lend no charm, and genius no embellishment A writer may 
express them with neatness and perspicuity — their importance alone can commend 
them to notice. Yet, in drawing his illustrations from the stores of literature, the 
grammarian may select some gems of thought, which will fssfcen on the memory a 
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Irortihy iwntiment, or reliere the dullnem of mimite Instraetton. Saeh examples have 
been taken from TarioaB authors, and interspersed through the following pages. 

ST. The moral effect of eaiiy lessons being a point of the utmost importance, it is es- 
pedally incumbent on all those who are endeavouring to ecmfer the benefits of intel- 
lectaal culture, to guard against the admission or the inculcation of any principle which 
may hare an improper tendency, and be ultimately pr^ndlcial to those whom they in- 
Btrnet In preimring this treatise for publication, the author has been solicitous to 
ayoid every thing that could be offensive to the most delicate and scrupulous reader; 
and, of the several thousands of quotations given, he trusts that tibe greater part will 
1w eonsidered valuable on account of the sentiments they contain. 

88. He has not thought it needful, in a work of this kind, to encumber his pi^es 
with a useless parade of names and references, or to distinguish vexy minutely what is 
copied and what is originaL All strict definitions of the same thhig are necessarily 
simUar. The doctrines of the work are, for the most part, expressed in his own lan- 
guage, and illustrated by that of others. Where authority was requisite, names have 
Been inserted ; and in general also where tibere was room. In the doctrinal parts of 
fhe volume, not only quotations from others, but most examples made for the occasion, 
are mariced with guillemets, to distinguish them Arom the main text; while, to al- 
most every thing which is reaUy taken m)m any other known writer, a name or refer- 
eiiee is added. In the exercises for correction, few references have been given; be- 
oanse it is no credit to any author, to have written Iwd English. But the intelligent 
reader will recognize as quotations a large portion of the examples, and know from 
what works they are taken. To the school-boy this knowledge u neither important 
Bor interesting 

89. Many of the definitions and mles of grammar have so long been public property, 
and have been printed under so many names, that it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
know to whom they originally belonged. Of these the author has freely availed him- 
sdf, though seldom without some amendment ; while he has carefully abstained from 
every thii^ on which he supposed there could now be any individual claim. He has 
tiierefore fewer personal obl^ations to adcnowledge, than most of those who are re- 
puted to have written with sufficient ori^nality on the subject 

80. In truth, not a line has here been copied with any view to save the labour of com- 
position; for, not to compile an English grammar from others already extant, but to 
eompoee one more directly from the sources of the art, was the task which the writer 
pn^Med to himself. And though the theme is not one upon which a man may hope 
to write weU with little reflection, it ia true, that the jMurts of this treatise which have 
cost him the most labour, are those which **• consist chiefly of materials selected from 
fhe writings of others.*' These, however, are not the didactical portions of the book, 
but the proofs and examples ; which, according to the custom of the ancient gramma- 
rians, oug^t to be taken fh)m other authors. But so much have the mak^ of our 
modem grammars been allowed to presume upon the respect and acquiescence of their 
readers, that the andent exactness on this pomt would often appear pedantie. Many 
phrases and sentences either original or anonymous will therefore be found among the 
ulurtrations of the following work ; for it was not supposed that any reader would de- 
mand for every thing of this kind the authority of a great name. Anonymous exam- 
ples are sufficient to elucidate principles, if not to establish them; and elucidation is 
often the sole purpose for which an example is needed. 

81. The author is well aware that no writer on grammar has any right to propose 
himself as authority for what he teaches; for every language, being the common prop- 
er^ of all who use it, ought to be carefully guarded agidnst any caprice of individuals, 
aim especially against that which might attempt to impose erroneous or arbitrary defi- 
idttons and rules. *' Since the matter of which we are treating,** says the philologist 
of Salamanca, *^ is to be verified, first by reason, and then by testimony and usage, 
none ought to wonder if we sometimes deviate from the track of great men ; for, with 
whatever authority any grammarian may weigh with me, unless he shall have con- 
firmed his assertions by reason and also by examples, he shall win no confidence in 
respect to grammar. For, as Seneca says. Epistle 96, * Grammarians are the(;rtMird- 
iOTM, not uie authors^ of language.* ** — Mitierva, lib. i. Cap. IL Yet, as what is in- 
tuitively seen to be true or false, is already suffidently proved or detected, many 
poliits in grammur need nothing more than to be clearly stated and illustrated ; nay, it 
wotdd seem an iqjurious reflection on the understanding of the reader, to accumulate 
proofli of what cannot but be evident to all who speak the language. 

88. Among men of the same profession, there is an unavoidable rivalry, so far as 
they become competitors for the same prize ; but in competition there is nothing dis- 
honouritble, while excellence alone obtains distinction, and no advantage is sought by 
mftdr means. It is evident that we ought to account him the best grammarian, who 
has the most completely executed the worthiest design. But no worthy design can 
need a fUse apology ; and it is worse than idle to prevaricate. That is but a spurious 
inodesty, which prompts a man to disclaim in one way what he assumes in an other 
^4>r to underrate the duties of Ms office, that he may boast of having ** done all that 
wold reasonably be expected.** Whoever professes to have improved the science of 
Eii^Ssh grammar, must claim to know more of the matter than the generality of Eng. 
liih grammarians ; and he who beghiB with saying that '' little can he expected*' from 
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the ofBoe he msnineB, mmt be vrongftally eontndicted vben be is beld to bave done 
mach. Neither tlie ordinary poirer of speedi, nor even the ability to write re^>ecta- 
My on common topics, makes a man a critic among critics, or enalAes him to judge of 
literary merit And if, by virtue of these qualifications alone, a man will become a 
grammarian or a comK^sseur, he can hold tlie rank only by courtesy— a courtesy 
which is content to degrade the character, that his inferior pretensions may be ac- 
cepted and honoured under the name. 

33. By the force of a late popular examplp, still too widely influential, grammaticsl 
authorstdp has been reduced in the view of many, to little or nothii^ more than a 



serving-np of materials anonymonslv borrowed; and, what is most remarkable, 
_.,^ for an indiffsrent performance of this low office, not only unnamed reviewers, 
but several writers of note, have not scrupled to bestow the behest praise of gram- 
wi«H<.^i exoellencel And thus the palm of superior skill in grammar, has been borne 
away by ^profeaaed eampiler; who had so mean an opinion of what his theme re- 
quired, as to deny it even the common oourtedes of compilatioo. What marvel is it, 
that, under the wing of such authority, many writers nave since sprung up, to im- 
prove upon this most happy design ; while all who were competent to the task, have 
beoi discouraged ftom attempting any thing like a complete grammar of our lan- 
guage? What motive shall esccite a man to long>continued diligence, where such no- 
tions prevail as give mastership no hope of preference, and where the praise of his inge- 
nuity and the reward of his labour must needs be inconsiderable, tin some honoured 
compiler usurp them both, and bring his *'• most useful matter^* before the worid un- 
ier better auroices? If the love of learning supply such a motive, who that has gen- 
erously yielded to the impulse, will not now, like Johnson, feel himself reduced to an 
»» humble drudge" — or, lULe Perixonius, ap<dogixe for the apparent folly of devoting 
his time to such a sul^ect as grammar? 

34. Since the first edition of tlus work, more than two hundred new compends, 
many of them professing to be abstracts of Murray with improvements, have been 
added to our Ueb of Eoglish grammars. The author lias examined about one hundred 
and fifty, and seen advertisements or notices of nearly half as mauy more. Being va- 
rious in chaiacter, they will of course be variously estimated ; but, so far as he can 
Judge, they are, without exception, works of little or no real merit, and not likely to 
be much patronized or long pre^icrved from oblivion. For which reason, he would 
have been inclined entirely to disregard the petty depredations which the writers of 
several of them have committed upon the following digest, were it not possible that 
by snch a frittering-away of his work he himself might one day seem to some to have 
copied that from others which was first taken from him. Trustine to make it mani- 
fest to men of learning, that in the production of these Institutes tu more has been 
done toe the grammar of our language, than any sing^ hand had before achieved 
within the limits of a school-book, and that witii perfect Mmess towards other 
writers ; he cannot but feel a wish that the integrity of his text should be preserved, 
whatever else may befitU; and that the multitude of scribblers who judge it so need- 
ful to remodel Murray* s defective compilation, would forbear to publish under his 
name or their own what they find only in the following pages. 

96. The mere rivalry of their authorship is no subject m concern ; but it is enon^ 
for any ingenuous man to have toiled for years in solitude to complete a work of piU)- 
lic utiafy, without entering a warfare for life to defend and preserve it. Accidental 
coincidences in books are unfrequent, and not often such as to excite the suspicion of 
the most sensitive. But, though the criteria of plagiarism are neither obscure nor dis- 
putable, it is not easy, in this beaten track of literature, for persons of littie reading to 
kuow what is, or is not, originaL Dates must be accurat^y observed. Many things 
uiust be minutely compared. And who will undertake snch a task, but he that is per- 
sonally interested ? Of the thousands who arc forced into the paths of learning, few 
ever care to know, by what pioneer, or with what labour, their way was cast up for 
them. And even of those who are honestiy engaged in teaching, not many are ade- 
quate judges of the comparative merits of the great number of books on tms sul(ject. 
The common notions of mankind conform more easily to fashion than to truth ; and, 
even of some things within their reach, the majority seem content to take their opin- 
ions upon trust. Hence, it Is vain to expect that that which is intrinsically best, will 
be everywhere preferred ; or that which is meritoriously elaborate, adequately appre- 
ciated. But common sense might dictate that learning is not encouraged or respected 
by those who, for the making of books, prefer a pair of scissors to the pen. 

36. The real history of grammar is littie known ; and many erroneous impressions 
are entert^ed concerning it : because the story of the systems most generally receiv- 
ed, has never been fully told ; and that of a multitude now gone to oblivion, was never 
worth telling. In the distribution of grammatical fame, which has chiefly been made 
by the hand of interest, we have had a strange illustaration of the sajrii^ : **■ Unto every 
one that hath shall be given, and he shall have abundance : but from him that hath 
not, riiall be taken away even that which he hath.** Some whom fortune has mada 
popular, have been greatiy overrated, if learning and talents are to be taken into tha 
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8T. Few^ writerfl on grammar have been more noted fhan Lily and Murray. A law 
was made in Eng^nd by Henry fhe Eighth, commanding Lily's grammar ** only 
6Ter3rwhere to be tanght, for the use of learners and for the hnrt in changing of 
schoolemaisters.*' — Pref. to Lily^ p. xIt. Being lone kept in force by means of a 
special inquiry directed to be made by the bishops at Uieir stated visitations, this law, 
for three hundred years, imposed the book on all the established schools of the realm. 
Tet it is certain, theit about one half of what has thus gone under the name of Lily, 
("because," says one of the patentees, *' he had ao considerable a hand in the compo- 
sition,**) was written by Dr. Colet, by Erasmus, or by others who improved the work 
after Lily's death. (See Ward's Preface to the book, 1793.) And of the other half, 
history incidentally tells, that neither the scheme nor the text was originaL The 
Printer's Grammar, London, 1787, speaking of the art of type-foundery, says : "The 
Italians in a short time brought it to that perfection, that in the beginnmg of the year 
1474, they cast a letter not much inferior to the best types of the present age ; as may 
be seen in a Latin Grammar written by Omnibonus Leonicenns, and printed at Padua 
on the 14th of January, 1474 ; from whom our grammarian^ Lily, has taken the erUire 
geheme of hie grammair, and tranaeribed the greatest part thereof, toithout paying any 
regard to the memory of this author.** The historian then proceeds to speak about 
types. See also the History of Printing, 8yo, London, 1770. This is the grammar 
which bears upon its titlepage: "Quom solam Regia Majestas in omnibus scholia 
doeendam, prcedpiV* 

88. Murray was an intelligent and very worthy man, to whose various labours in the 
compilation of books our schools are under many obligations. But in original thought 
and criticid skill he fell far below most of " the authors to whom," he confesses, " the 
grammatical part of his compilation is principally indebted for its materials ; namely, 
Harris, Johnson, Lowth, Priestley, Seattle, Sheridan, Walker, Coote, Blair, and 
CampbelL" — Introd. to Qnxm., p. 7. It is certain and evident that he entered upon 
his task with a very insufficient preparation. His biography informs us, that, * ^ Gram- 
mar did not particularly engage his attention, until a short time before the publication 
of his first work on that subject ;'* that, " His grammar, as it appeared in the first 
edition, was completed in rather less than a year — ^though he had an intervening ill- 
ness, which for several weeks stopped the progress of the work ;" and that, " the Ex- 
ercises and Key were also composed in about a year." — Life of L. MuYray, p. 188. 
From the very first sentence of his book, it appears that he entertained but a low and 
most erroneous idea of the duties of that sort of character in which he was about to 
come before the public He improperly imagined, as many others have done, that 
** little can be expected" from a modem grammarian, or (as he chose to express it) 
** fh>m a new compilation, besides a careful selection of the most useftd matter, and 
some degree of improvement in the mode of adapting it to the understanding, and the 
gradual progress of learners." — Introd. to Oram., 8vo, p. 5 ; 12mo, p. S. As if, to be 
master of his own art — to think and write well himself, were no part of a grammarian's 
business! And again, as if the jewels of scholarship, thus careftdly selected, could 
need a burnish or a foil f^om other hands than those which fashioned them I 

89. Murray* s general idea of the doctrines of grammar was j udicious. He attempted 
no broad innovation on what had been previouuy taught ; for he had neither the vanity 
to suppose he could give currency to novelties, nor the folly to waste his time in la- 
hours utterly nugatory. By turning his own abilities to their best account, he seems 
to have done much to promote and facilitate the study of our language. But his no- 
tion of grammatical authorship, cuts off from it all pretence to literary merit, for the 
sake of doing good ; and, taken in any other sense than as a forced apology for Ms own 
assumptions, ms language on this point is highly ii\)urious towards the very authors 
whom he copied. To justify himself, he ungenerously places them, in common with 
others, under a degrading necessity which no able grammarian ever felt, and which 
every man of genius or learning must repudiate. If none of our older erammars 
disprove his assertion, it is time to have a new one that will; for, to expect me perfec- 
tion of grammar from him who cannot treat the subject in a style at once orig^al and 
pure, is absurd. He says, " The greater part of an English grammar must necessarily 
oe a compilation;''* and adds, with reference to his own, "originality belongs to but a 
small portion of it This I have acknowledged; and I trust this acknowledg&meva 
will protect me from all attacks, grounded on any supposed unjust and irregular as- 
sumptions."— Letter, 1811. The acknowledgement on which he thus relies does not 
appear to have been made, till his grammar had gone through several editions. It 
was then inserted as follows: " In a work which professes to be a compilation, and 
which, /rom the nature and design cf it, must consist chiefly of materials selected 
from the writings of others, it is scarcely necessary to apologize for the use which the 
compiler has made of his predecessors' labours, or for omitting to insert their names.** 
—Introd. to Chum., 8vo, p. 7; 12mo, p. 4. 

40. For the nature and design of a book, whatever they may be, the author alone is 
answerable ; but the nature and design ofgraimmax, are no less repugnant to the strain 
of this apology, than to the vast number of errors and defects which were overlooked 
by Murray in his work of compilation. There is no part of the volume more accurate, 
than that which he literally copied flrom Lowth. To the Short Introduction alone ha 
was indebted for more than a hundred and twen^ paragxaphs; and «yon in thesa 
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there are mmy things obvioody erroneons. Many of the best practical notes were 
taken from Pnestley ; yet it was he, at whose doctrines were pointed most of those 
*^positionBand discussions,'* which alone the author claims as original. To some, 
however, his own alterations may have given rise ; for, where he ** persuades himseu 
he is not destitute of originality,*^ he is often arguing against the text of his own earlier 
editions. Webstei^s weU-known complaints of Murray's unfairness, had a far better 
cause than requital; for there was no generosilyin ascribing them to peevishness, 
though the passages in question were not worth copying. On perspicuity and accuracy, . 
about sixty pages were extracted from Blair ; and it requires no great critical acumen 
to discover, that they are miseraUy deficient in both. On the law of language, there 
are fifteen pages from Campbell ; which, with a few exceptions, are well unitten. The 
rules for spelling are the same as Walker's: the third one, however, is a gross blun-. 
der; and the fourth, a needless repetidon. Were this a place for minute criticism, 
blemishes almost innumerable might be pointed out It might easily be shown that 
almost every rule laid down in the book for the observance of the learner, was repeat- 
edly violated by the hand of the master. Nor is there among all those who have sinoe 
abridged or modified the work, an abler grammarian than he who compiled it. Who 
wHI pretend that Flint, Alden, Comly, Jaudon, Bussell, Bacon, Lyon, Miller, Alger, 
Maltby, Ingersoll, Fisk, Greenleaf, Merchant, Kirkham, Ckwper, B. G. Greene, Wood- 
worth, Smith, or Frost, has exhibited greater skill? It is curious to observe, how. 
frequently a grammatical blunder committed by Murray, or some one of his prede- 
cessors, has escaped the notice of all these, as weU as of many others who have found 
it easier to copy him than to write for themselves. 

'41. But Murray's grammatical works, being at once extolled in the reviews, and 
made common stock in trade, — ^being published, both in England and in America, bj; 
booksellers of the most extensive correspondence, and highly commended even l^ 
those who were most interested in the sale of them, — ^have becoi eminentiy successful 
with the public; and, in the opinion of tiie world, success is the strongest proof of 
merit. Nor has the force of this argument been overlooked by those who have written 
in aid of his popularity. It is the strong point in most of the commendations whidi, 
have been bestowed upon Murray as a grammarian. A recent eulogist computes, that,' 
** at least five millions of copies of his various school-books have been printed ;" par- 
ticularly commends him for his ^* candour and liberality towards rival authors;" avert, 
that, ^* he went on, examining and correcting his grammar, throng all its forty edi- 
tions, till he brought it to a degree of perfection which will render it as permanent as 
the English language itself;" censures (and not without reason) the "presumption** 
of those ** superficial critics" who have attempted to amend the work, and usurp hia 
lumours; and, r^arding tiie compiler's confession of his indebtedness to others, but 
as a mark of ** his exemplary diffidence of his own merits,'* adds, (in very bad Eng- 
lish,) " Perhaps there never was an author whose success and tame were more vnece* 
peded by himmHf^ Uum LindUy Murray:'— The Friend^ YoL iii, p. 83. 

42. In a New- York edition of Murray's Grammar, printed in 1812, there was in- 
serted a *^ Caution to the Public," by Collins & Co., his American correspondents and 
publishers, in which are set forth the unparaUeled success and merit of the work, " as 
it came in purity firom the pen of the author ;" with an earnest remonstrance againsft 
the several revised ediUona which had appeared at Boston, Philadelphia, and other 
places, and against the unwarrantable lib^ties taken by American teachers, in alter- 
ing the work, under pretence of improving it In this article it U stated, ** that ths 
tohole of these mutilated editions have been seen and' examined by Lindley Murray 
himself, and that they have met with his decided diaapprobatUm. Every rational 
mind," continue these gentiemen, *^will agree with him, that, ^ the rights c/ living 
authors^ and the interests of science and literature^ demand the abolition of this un- 
generous practice,* " Here, then, we have the opinion and feeling of Murray himself 
upon this tender point of right Here we see the tables turned, and other men judg- 
ing it "scarcely necessary to apologize for the use which theyhavemade ot their 
predecessors* labours." 

48. It is not intended by the introduction of these notices, to impute to Murray any 
thing more or less than what his own words plainly imply ; except those inaccuracies 
and deficiencies which still disgrace his work as a literary performance, and which of 
course he did not ^^scover. He himself knew that he had not brought the book to 
such perfection as has been ascribed to it ; for, by way of apology for his frequent al- 
terations, he says, "Works of this nature admit of repeated improvements; and are, 
perhaps, never complete." But it is due to truth to correct erroneous impressions; 
and, in order to obtain from some an impartial examination of the following pages, it 
seems necessary first to convince them that it ia possible^ to compose a better grammar 
than Murray's, without being particularly indebted to him. If this treatise ia not 
such, a great deal of time has been thrown away upon a useless project; and if it is, 
the achievement is no fit subject for either pride or envy. It differs from his, and 
from every grammar based upon his, as a new map, drawn from actual and minute 
surveys, mffers fh)m an old one, compiled chiefly from others still older and confess- 
edly still more imperfect The r^on and the scope are essentially the same ; the 
tracing and the colouring are more original ; and (if the reader can pardon the sug- 
gestloD) perhaps more accurate and vivid. 
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44b Hd who makes a new granunar, does noihing for fhe advaaeement of learning, 
unless his performance excel all earlier ones designed for the same purpose ; and no- 
thing for his own honour, unless such excellence result from the exerdse of his own 
ingenuity and taste. A good style naturally commends itsdf to every reader — even to 
Urn who cannot tell why it is worthy of preference. Hence there is reason to believe, 
that the true principles of practical grammar, deduced Arom custom and suictioned by 
time, will never be generally superseded by any thing which individual caprice may 
aabstitute. In the republic of letters, there will always be some who can distinguish 
merit ; and it is impossible that these should ever be converted to any whimsical theory 
of language, which goes to make void the learning of past ages. There will always 
he some who can discern the difference between originality of style, and innovation in 
doefsrine — ^between a due regard to the opinions of others, and an actual usurpation of 
their text; and it is incredible that these should ever be satiBfied with any mere com- 
pilation of grammar, or with any such authorship as cither confesses or betrays the 
writer's own incompetence. For it is not true, that ** an English grammar must neces- 
flkrlly be,** in any considerable d^ee, if at all, "a compilation;** nay, on such a 
tiieme, and in **tiie grammatical part** of the work, all compilation, beyond a fair use 
of authorities regularly quoted, or of materials either voluntarily famished or free to 
aD, most unavoidably implies— not conscious " ability,** generously doing honour to 
ttfal merit— nor *■*■ exemplary diffidence,** modestiy veiling its own—but inadequate 
■kili and inferior talents, bribii^ the public by the spoils of genius, and seeking pre- 
•edenee by such means as not even the purest desire of doing good can justify. 

4K. All praise of excellence must needs be comparative, because the tUng itself is so. 
To excel in grammar, is but to know better than others wherein grammatical excel- 
lence eonsista Hence there is no fixed point of perfection beyond which such learaing 
may not be carried. The limit to improvement is not so much in the nature of the 
iotgeet, as in the powers of the mind, and in the inducements to exert them upon a 
theme so humble and so uninviting. Dr. Johnson suggests in his masterly preface, 
** tibat a whole Itfe cannot be spent upon syntax and etymology, and that even a whole 
life would not be sufficient.** Who then will suppose, in the face of such facts and 
oonfessions as liave been exhibited, that either in the faulty publications of Murray, 
or among the various modifications of them by other hands, we have any such work 
is deserves to be made a permanent standard of instruction in English grammar?— 
The author of this treatise will not pretend that it is perfect ; though he has bestowed 
^pon it no inconsiderable pains, that the narrow limits to which it must needs be con- 
fined, might be filled up to the utmost advantage of the learner, as well as to fhe best 
direetion and greatest relief of the teacher. 

40. A Kbt to the Oral Exercises in False Syntaa, is inserted in the Grammar, that 
take pupil may be enabled fully to prepare himself for that kind of class recitations. 
Being acquainted with the rule, and having seen the correction, he may be expected 
to state the error and the reason for the change, without embarrassment or delay. It 
li fhe opinion of some teachers, that no Key in aid of the student should be given. 
Aoeording^y many grammars, not destitute of exercises in fiEdse syntax, are published 
Irlthout either formules of correction, or a Key to show the right reading. But Eng- 
fish grammar, in any extensive exhibition of it, is a study dry and difficult enou^ for 
Hie youi^, when we have used our best endeavours to free it from all obscurities and 
donbts. The author thinks he has learned from experience, that, with explicit help 
tf this sort, most pnpUs will not only gain more knowledge of the art in a given time, 
hnt ilk the end find their acquisitions more satis&ctory and more permanent. 

4T. A separate Kbt to the Sxereisesfor Writing^ is published for the convenience 
of teachers and private learners. For an obvious reason this Key should not be put 
infeo the hands of the sohool-boy. Being a distinct volume, it may be had, bound by 
Itself or with the Grammar. Those teachers who desire to exercise their pupils orally 
In eorrecting false gnunmar without a Key, can at any time make use of this series of 
teamples for such purpose. 

48. From the first edition of the following treatise, there was made by the author, 
ftfr fhe use of young learners, a brief abstract, entitied, '*The First Lines of English 
ehnmmar;** in which are embraced all the leading doctrines of the original work, 
with a new series of examples for their application in parsing. Much that is important 
in the grammar of the language, was necessarily excluded from this epitome ; nor was 
it designed for those who can learn a larger book without wearing it out But econ- 
omy, as well as convenience, demands small and cheap treatises for children; and 
those teachers who approve of this sjrstem of grammatical instruction, will find many 
reasons for preferring the First Lines to any other compend, as an introduction to the 
atady of these Institutes. 

49. Having undertaken and prosecuted this work, with the hope of focilitating the 
rtady of the English Language, and thus promoting the improvement of the vonng, 
ttie author now presents his finished labours to the candour and discernment of those 
to whom is committed the important business of instruction. How far he has suc- 
eeeded in the execution of his design, is willin^y left to fhe just decision of those who 
•re qualified to judge. GOOLD BROWN. 

Mmftsed, Lytm^ KiMS., 1804. 
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TBI Behool-book now pretty well-known as ** Brown*8 Instltates of English Gram- 
mar," was my first attempt at authorship in the character of a grammarian; and, 
satisfoetory as it has been to the many thonsands who have nsed it, it has never- 
theless, like all other not incorrigible attempts in this line, been foond susceptible of 
sundry important emendatioiks. So that I mnst believe with Murray, that, " Works 
of this nature admit of repeated improvementa; and are, perhaps, never complete.*.* 
It cannot, however, be said in my favour, as it has been in commendation of this 
author, that, " He went on«zamining and correcting his grammar through allU$ forty 
edtUona, VOX he brought it to the utmost degree of perfection;" but something has 
been done in this way, three or four of the early editions of the Institutes having 
been severally retouched and improved by the author's hand ; and now, an undimin- 
ished demand for the work having continued to spread its reputation, I have at 
length the satisfaction to have endeavoured yet once again to render it still more 
•worthy of the public, favour. 

The time which has elapsed since the author first published this work, has been 
mainly spent in labours and studies tending very directly to enlarge and mature hli 
knowledge of English Grammar; and, especially, to better his acquaintance with the 
great variety of books and essays which have been written upon it The principal 
result of these labours and studies has been given to the world in his large work 
entitled ** The Gnunmar of English Grammars." To conform the foture editions 
of these Instltptes more ^leftrly to the text of this large Grammar, to supply some 
defidences which harve been thought to lessen the comparative value of the former 
work, to divide the book more systematically into chapters and subdivisions, and to 
correct a few typographical errors which had crept in, were the objects contemplated 
in tile revision which has now been effected. 

In maldng these improvements, I have not forgotten that alterations in a popular 
class-book are, on soine aocounta, exceedingly undesirable. The writer who ventures 
at ell upon thtm, is ever liable to sutject his patrons and best friends to more or less 
iikoonvenience; and -for this he should be very sure of having presented, in every 
instance, an ample oompensation. It is believed that the changes which the present 
revision exhibits, though they are neither few nor unimportant, need not prevent, in 
schools, a concurrent use of old editions with the new, till the former may be suf- 
ficiently worn out What' has been added or changed, will therefore lack no Justifica- 
tion ; and the author will rest, with sufficient assurance, in the hope that the intelligent 
patronage whidi has hitherto been giving more and more publicity to his earliest 
teachings, will find,' decidedly, and Without mistake, in this improved form of the 
work, the best common school Qrammar now extant 

QOOLD BBOWN, 
Zynn, Ifoss., 186S. 
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THE 

INSTITUTES 



ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



English Grammab is the art of speaking, readlBg^ 
and writing the English language correctly. 

It is divided into four parts ; namely, Orihographyi 
Etymology, Syntax, and Prosody. 

Orthography treats of letters, syllables, separate words, 
and speUing. 

Etymology treats of the different parts of speech, with 
their classes and modifications. 

Syntax treats of the relation, agreement, govemmwit, 
and arrangement, of words in sentences. 

Prosody treats of punctuation, utterance, figures, and 
versification. 



PART I. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Ortho^aphy treats of letters, syllables, separate words, 
and spelling. 

CHAPTER I.— OF LETTERS. 

A LeiJler is an alphabetic mark, or character, com- 
monly representing some elementaiy sound of a word. 

An elementary sound of a word, is a simple or pri- 
manr sound of the human voice, used in speaking. 

Tiie sound of a letter is commonly called its power : 
when any letter of a word is not sounded, it is said to be 
silent or mute. 
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The letters in the English alphabet, are twenty-six ; 
the simple or primary sounds in the language, are about 
thirty-six or thirty naeven. 

A knowledge of the letters consists in an acquaintance 
with these four sorts of things; their names, their classeSj 
tiieir pouters, and their />r77w. 

The letters are written, or printed, or painted, or en- 
graved, or embossed, in an infinite variety of shapes and 
sizes ; and yet are always the same, because their essen- 
tial properties do not change, and their names, classes, 
and powers, are mostly permanent 

The following are some of the different sorts of types, 
or styles of letters, with which every reader should be 
early acquainted: — 

1. The Eoman: A a, B b, C c, D d, E e, F f, G g, 
H h, I i, J j, K k, L 1, M m, N n, O o, P p, Q q, E r, 
S s, T t, TJ u, V V, W w, X X, Y y, Z z. 

2. The Italic: Aa,Bb, c, D d, JEe, Ff Og.Hh, 
Is Jj, K\ L I, Mm, Nn, Oo, Pp, Qq, Br, Ss, Tt, 
TJu, Vv, Ww, Xx, Yy, Zz. 

S. The Script: ©fa. i^/ ^ c. ^4 S e, 

(#/ f^. (^A (Sf^: f/ (^A. ^4 

©4tm. ©4^^. (9 a. ^. M^. M^. (^^. 

(^/, Wa. ^^. W^. ^^. ^y. ^/. 

4. The Old English: 31 a, S b, Ot r, JD i, « e, iTf, 
® 0, f I). Jf i, Jf f. It k, £ 1, in ttt, II n, © 0, |) p, ffiq, 

a r, 0, a t, a ti, to u, to to, X ?t, s fit 2 ?. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Obb. 1.— Lanouaob, in the primidve Bense of the term, embraced only 
Tocal expression, or human speech uttered by the mouth ; out, after letters 
were invented to represent articulate sounds, language became twofold, 
$p^ken and wriUen ; so that the term lomguage, now signifies, <my series of 
aowhds or leUere formed into worda and emnUJyea for the ea^oresdon ofifumaM. 

Obs. 2. — ^Letters claim to be a part of language, not merely because they 
rM)re8ent articulate sounds, or spoken words, but because they form words 
ofthemsielves, and have the power to become intelligible signs of tiiought, 
even indepenaently of sound. Literature being the counteipart of speech, 
and more plenteous in words, the person who cannot read and write, is about 
as deficient in language, as the well instructed deaf mute : perhaps more 
so : for eopioueneee, even of speech, results from letters. 

Obs. 8. — For the formation of words, letters have some important adyan> 
tages over articulate or syllabic sounds, though the latter commnnioate 
thought more expeditiously. The written symbols subdivide even the 
least paots of spoken language, which are syllables, reducing them to a few 
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combinable elements ; and are themselveB thereby rednced to a manageable 
number. — even to fewer than the elements which they rei>re8ent. Bat the 
great advantage of recorded language is its permanenoey with its unlimited 
power of droMatian and transmusion. 

Obs. 4. — As a letter taken singlv is commonly the si^ of some elementary 
sound, and of nothing more, so the i>rimary combinations of letters are often 
exhibited as mere notations of syllabic sounds, and not as having the signifi- 
cance of words. Silent letters occur only in the particular positions which 
custom or etymology has given them in certain iDorda ; and. though mute^ 
they are still named and cli^sed according to the powers usually pertaining to 
the same characters. 

Obs. 5. — It is suggested above, that a knowledge of the letters implies an 
acquaintance with their namea. their cUuaeSy their poioera, and their /orms. 
Under these four heads, thereiore, I shall oriefly present the facts which 
seem to be most worthy of the learner^s attention at first, and shfQl reserve 
for the appendix a more particular account of these important elements. 

L NAMES OF THE LETTERS. 

The names of the letters, as now commonly spoken 
and written in English, are A, Bee, Gee, Dee^ JE, JEff, Oee^ 
Aitchj I, Jay^ Kay^ Ml, Em, En^ 0, Pee, Kve, Ar^ Ess, 
Tee, U, Fee, Doubk-u, Ex, Wy, Zee. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Obs. 1.— The names of the letters, as expressed in the modem languages, 
are mostly framed wUh reference to their powers, or sounds. Yet is Uiere in 
Eng^h no letter of which the name is always identical with its power ; for 
AjlE, I, O, and U, are the only letters which can name themselves, and idl 
these have other sounds than those which their names express. The con- 
sonants are so manifestly insufi&cient to form any name of themselves alone, 
and BO palpable is the difference between the nature and the name of each, 
that, did we not know how education has been trifled with, it would be hara 
to believe the assertion of Murray, that, ** They are frequently confounded 
by writers on grammar T' 

Obs. 2.— Those letters which name themselves, take for their names those 
sounds which thev usually represent at the end of an accented syllable ; 
thus the names, A, F, I, 0, U, are uttered with the sounds given to the 
same letters in the first syllables of the other names, Abel, Mioch, leaae^ 
Obedf Urim; or in the first syllables of the common words, paper, penalj 
pilot, potent, pupiL The other letters, most of which can never l>e peneotly 
sounded alone, nave names in which their powers are combined with other 
sounds more vocal ; as. Bee, Gee, Dee, — ML Em, En^—Jay, Kay, Kue. But, 
in this respe'ct, the terms AUch and Doubles are irregular ; because they 
have no obvious reference to the powers of the letters thus named. 

Obs. 8.— The names of the letters, like those of the days of the week, are 
words of a very peculiar kind ; being nouns that are at once Ic^ proper and 
common. For, in respect to rank, character, and design, each letter is a 
thing strictly mdividual and identical — that is, it is ever one and the same ; 
vet, m an other respect, it is a comprehensive sort, embracing individuals 
both various and numberless. The name of a letter, therefore, should al- 
ways be written with a capital, as a proper noun, at least in tne singular 
number : and should form the plural regularly, as an ordinal/ appellative. 
Thus : (if we adopt, as we oughl^the names now most generally used in 
English schools:) A, Aee: Bee, Bees; Gee, Ceea; Dee, Ikes; E, Ees; Eiff 
Efs; Gee, Gees; Aitch, Aitckes:!, les; Jay, Jaw; Kay, Kays; EU, EUs 
Em, Ems; En, Ens; 0, Oes; Pee, Pees; Kue, Knes; Ar, Ars; Ess, Esses 
Tee, Tees; XI, Ues; Fee, Vees; Doubles, Dovhle-ues; Ee, Exes; Wy, Wies 
2jee 2d6es, 

(Jbs. 4.— Letters, like all other things, must be learned and spoken of hy 
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their names; nor can they be spoken of otherwise : yet, as the simple char- 
acters are better known and more easily exhibited than their written names, 
the former are often snbstitated for the latter, and are read as the words for 
which they are assumed. Hence the ortho^phy of these words has hitherto 
been left too mnoh to mere fancy or capnce ; no certain method of writing^ 
them has been generally incolcatcd ; so that many who think themselves 
well educated, would be puzzled to name on paper these simple elements of 
all learning. 

Obs. 6.— In manv, if not in all languages, the five vowels, A, E, I, 0, IT, 
name themselves ; out they name themselves differently to the ear, accord- 
ing to the different ways of utl^ring them in different languages. And as 
the name of a consonant necessarily requires one or more vowels, that also 
may be affected in the same manner. But, in every language, there should 
be a known way both of writing and of speaking every name in the series ; 
and that, if there is nothing to hinder, should be made conformable to tha 
^femueqfihe language. For the names of the letters, in any language, are, 
m reality, tDords qfthat language^ and not likely to be very suitable for the 
same purpose in any other. 

Obs. 6.— The letters, once learned, may be -oBedttmnamed ; and so are they 
used, always, except in oral spelling, or when some of their own number are 
to be particularizea. The chief use of the written names is, to preserve and 
teach those which are moken: — ^to record current practice, in the hope of 
thereby preventing or lessenmg diversity: for, as Walker observes, **jr^ 
names qfike letters ottqU to have no diversity."— Pr»i»o»pZM, No. 488. 

Obs. 7. — ^The occasions, however, for naming the letters are so frequent, 
and lists of their names are given in so many books, that one cannot but 
marvel at the absence of these words from the columns of our dictionaries, 
and at the errors found elsewhere concerning them. So discrepant and er- 
roneous are the modes of writing them adopted by authors of spellinff-boo^ 
and even by our best authorities— Walker, Webster, Murray, Churchill, W. 
Allen, and others — ^that any common school-boy would guess their forms 
quite as well. Even John Walker, in his " Principles of English Pronun- 
ciation," spells five or six of them wrong; commences all of them with small 
type, as reckoning them common nouns only ; fixes a gratuitous and silly 
^'^emersUy*'* in five of them with his own hand: and contradicts himself by 
preferring zed to iaaard at first, and issea^rd to 86^ at last I 

Obs. 8.— In every nation that is not totally illiterate, custom must have 
established for the letters a certain set of names, which are the only true ones, 
and which are of course to be preferred to such as are local, or obsolete, or 
unauthorized. Sundry examples of these objectionable sorts of names may 
indeed be cited from our school literature ; for, in the lapse of ages, usage 
has changed in a few instances, and. in their rash ignorance, some authors 
of A-Bee-Cee books have taught, in lieu of the riffht names, both archaisms 
and innovations at the same time ; while many otners. thinking the naming 
of letters a matter not worth their attention, liave omitted it fUtogether. I 
have recorded above the true English names of all the letters, as they are 
now used, and as they have been most fitly, and perhaps most generally, 
used thus far in the nineteenth century ; and, if there could be m human 
works any thing unchangeable, I should wish, (with due deference to all 
schemers and &ult-finders,) that these names might remain the same and 
in good use forever. 

n. CLASSES OF THE LETTERS. 

The letters are divided into two general classes, vowels 
and consonants. 

A votJi>el is a letter which forms a perfect sound when 
uttered alone ; as, a, e, o. 

A consonant is a letter which cannot be perfectly ut- 
tered till joined to a vowel ; as, b, c, d. 
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The vowels are a, e, z, o, w, and sometimes w and y. 
All the other letters are consonants. 

Wot y is called a consonant when it precedes a vowel 
heard in the same syllable; as in wine, tunne, whine; ye, 
yetj youth: in all other cases, these letters are vowels; as 
in newly, dewy, eye-brow; Yssel, Ystadt, yttria. 

CLASSES OP CONSONANTS. 

The consonants are divided into semivowels and mutes. 

A semivowel is a consonant which can be imperfectly sounded 
without a vowel, so that at the end of a syllable its sound 
may be protracted ; as, (, n, z, in al, an, az. 

A mute is a consonant which cannot be sounded at all with- 
out a vowel, and which at the end of a syllabi^ suddenly stops 
the breath ; as, k, p, t, in ak, ap, at. 

The semivowels are/ h^j, I, m, n, r, s, v, w, x, y, z, and e 
and g soft : but w or y at the end of a syllable, is a vowel ; 
and the sound of c,/, g, h,j^ s, or x, can be protracted only as 
an aspirate, or strong breath. 

Four of the semivowels, — I, m, n, and r, — ^are termed liquids, 
on account of the fluency of their sounds ; and four others, — 
V, w, y, and z, — ^are likewise more vocal than the aspirates. 

The mutes are eight ; h, d, k, p, q, t, and e and g hard : three 
of these, — k, q, and c hard, — sound exactly alike : h, d, and g 
hard, stop the voice less suddenly than the rest. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Obb. 1.— The foreffdng dividon of the letters is of very ffreat antiquity. 
and, in respect to its prindpfd flsatores, sanctioned by aunost Tmiversal 
authority. Aristotle, tluree hundred and thirty years before Christ, divided 
the Greek letters into wweU, aemvvouHiU. and fmOes, and declared that no 
syllable could be formed without a vowel. Some modern writers, however, 
not weU satasfled with this ancient distribution of the elements of learning, 
have contradicted the Stagirite, and divided both sounds and letters into 
new classes, with various new names. But, so fkr as I can see, they^ have 
thereby effected no important improvement ; and, since mere innovation is 
not in Itself desirable in sudi cases, the old scheme is here still preferred. 

Oto. 2.— Dr. Bush, author of " the Philosophy of the Human Voice." re- 
solves the letters into ** tonics, subUmies, and tUonia ;" and avers that " con- 
sonants alone may form syllaoles." S. Kirkham too, though his Ghrammar 
teaches the old doctrine as given by Murray, prefers in his Elocution the 
instructionB of Bush; disparages "the hoary division of the letters of our 
alphabet into wweU and eoTUonantaf^ afSrms that, " A consonant is not only 
capable of being perfectly soundedL without the help of a vowel, but, more- 
ovei^ of forming, like a vowel, a separate syUabtef^ (p. 82;) commends 
Bush's new ** division and classification of the elementaiy charaetera of our 
language, in accordance with their use in intonation ;" puts an obsolete h 
into each of ttie Doctor's new names, giving to novelties the garb of an- 
tiques : tells of " the Tbnieks, the SuMonieiksy and the Atonicks /" and, under 
these three heads, exhibits his thirty-five " elements" of the English tongue, 
by means of Italics and the splitting of syllables, thus : — 
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1. ** The Tonidx, twelve : A-te, a-rk, a-11, a-t, ee-l, 0-tt, «-nd, i-de, t-t, 
o-ld, oo-xey ou-t, 

2. " The ^aWonicife*, fourteen: ^-oat, rf-are, ^-ilt, t>-ice, «-oiie, y-e, «ff-o, 
^at, a-«-ure, bo-*j^, ^«te, wir-ate, f^-ot, r-oe. 

8. " The AtonickSy nine : U-^, a-^, lar-i, i^/j thi-^, ^, toA-at, ^in, bin-**." 
—£iriham''8 Elocution, pp. 82 and 88. 

Obs. 8. — ^Aa a mode of classing the Utters of the alphabet, (which character 
is claimed for it,) this arrangement has no fitness wnatever. As a classifica- 
tion of the sounds of the langnage, it is less objectionable, but still verv 
feulty. Its vowel powers are too few, and yet the list contains two which 
are anestionable : for ou in out is a proper diphthong; and, according to 
"Walker, em err and e in end are sounded alike. The term " »-de," which is 
given for a " word," is not properly such ; and the term " ^-ilt" is an ill 
example of the hard g, because g before i is usually soft, like y. How the 
power of wh differs fi^m the sounds of A and to united, I see noL though 
sundry modem authors affirm that it is simple and elementary. The asser- 
tion, tnat *^ consonants alone may form syllables," is a fiat absurdity; it 
implies that consonants are not consonants, but vowels ! 

Obs. 4. — In Comstock^s Elocution, we have the following statement: " The 
elements, as well as the letters by which they are represented, are usually 
divided uto two classes, Vowds and Oonsonants. A more philoeophicu 
division, however, is into three classes, FotMb, Subvowels, and Asptrates. 
The ^otc^b are pure vocal sounds ; their number is fifteen: they are heard in 
ole, arm, all, an, «ve, tfnd, tie, tn, old, lose, on, tube, i^p, full. our. The sub- 
wcais have a vocali^, but inferior to that of the vowels ; tneir number is 
jfourteen : they are heard in ^w, day^ g&j, fight, mind, no, son^, roll, then, 
vile, UK>, ^ke, 0one, as^re. The aspiraies are made with the whispeiine 
breath, and, consequentiy, have no vocality j they are nine in number: and 
are heard in/ame, Aut, ^te.jpit, «in. ^Aade, ^m, thm, toAat." — ^Pp. 10 and 20. 

Obs. 5. — T!tm again is a classification of sounds, and not of the Utters, To 
call it ** a more philosophical division" of the letters, is a ridiculous absurdity. 
For, of the twenty-six letters, it throws out four, — e,j, q^ and ie,— because 
their sounds mav be otherwise expressed : while ten repetitions of the same 
letter with a different sound, and six oomoinations of different letters, mak- 
ing sixteen unalphabetical items, are allowed to swell the number of " ele- 
ments" to thirty-eight: ou and v>h being improperly reckoned amonff them. 
The definitions, too, are each of them inconsistent with the &ct that lul these 
elements may be either whispered or modken aloud, at pleasure. 

Obs. 6. — ^Tne elementary sounds of the language oeinff more numerons 
than the letters of the alphabet, and not veiy philosophically distributed 
among them, no accurate classification of either spedes can be exaotiy adapted 
to the other ; and to divide the powers of the letters into one set of dasses, 
and then divide the letters themselves, with reference to their powers, into 
an other set, as a few late writers have done, seems to be neither fi-ee from 
objection, nor veiy necessary to the purposes of instruction. Such is the 
scheme in Oovell^s ** Digest," and also m Greene's " Elements of English 
Grammar;" where the sounds used in English, being reckoned forty by the 
latter author, and forty-one by the former, are divided into " VooaU, Sub- 
voccOs, and AspinUes,^^ with an additional class of" Coqnates,^^ or " Oorrd- 
aHoes f and then the letters are classed as " vowds and consonants ;" with 
the suggestion that consonants are either " subvocals" or " aspirates." 

Obs. 7.— By way of definition, Covell says^ " VocdU consist of pure voice 
only, SubwcdU consist of voice and breath umted. Aspirates consist of pure 
hr^Uh only, A vowel is a letter used to represent a vocal, A consonant Is a 
letter used to represent a subvocal ot aspirate,'''*—''^, 11 and 16. Greene 
says, " The vocals consist of pure tone ow/y. The subvocals consist of tone 
united with breath. The aspirates consist of pure breath only. Those letters 
which represent vocals are called voweU, Those letters which represent sub- 
vocals and aspirates are called consonants,^"* — ^Pp. 2 and 5. Now, since all the 
elements of words, except silent letters, may be whispered, and whispering 
consists in the articulation " qfpure breath only,^'' maj not a littie whispeilDg 
show the unfitness of all these definitions! 
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Ob8. 8. — Greene says, " By what rule such sounds as/, *, or e soft, whioh 
have no vooality whatever, can be called wmivowtls, it U imposdbU to see/' 
— ElemmUof M, Oram,, p. 8. This remark most have originated in some 
wrong notion of what vooialil^ is. Again, it is forgotten that not ** sounds." 
but laUera, are by the definition made semivowels. It* there is any error in 
regarding a hiss as half a voice, or in calling "/, », or e soft" a semivowel, 
Aristotle himself is answerable for it, as may oe seen in the twentieth chap- 
ter of his Poetics. But S. S. Greene contradicts the old philosopher not 
only by denying all vocality to some of his semivowels, but also by finding 
the nature of ^^ atiibvoedW* in both of his examples of a mute; namely in ^ 
hUrd and dj or the corresponding Greek letters. See ** Table of Elementary 
Sounds," in Greeners Elements, edition of 1858 ; wherein our sibilant a is 
blunderingly stereotyped as bein^ an element of two or three different sorts, 
and as having v for its ** correlahw,^* 

Om. 9.— B^ an improper recognition of sounds' for letters, and of combi- 
nations for simples, some authors absurdly reckon the consonants alone to be 
more numerous than are all the alphabetic characters together. Thus the 
Bev. Dr. Mandeville : ** A consonant is a letter which, as tibie name implies, 
cannot be sounded without the tad of a vowel. The consonants are b, e, dy 
''*'*'" ..•>.-, nmgt i)e added ^ 

OS such hdonging to 
^ , „ , i of Beadmg, ^. \Z, 

Obs. 10»— The distinction between vowels and consonants is generally 
obvious and easv enough^ and yet, in reference to certain sounds or letters, 
when not pure, out dombmed, it is oftien very difficult and arbitrary. Some 
few of our grammarians have long tau^t that to and v, as well as a, 0, t, o, 
tf, are always vowels. The most common doctrine is, that to and y are some- 
times vowels and sometimes consonants, and that a, 0, i, 0, and u, are always 
vowels. But, the sound of initial to being thought to be sometimes heard m 
n, likewise hi o, and the sound of initiiu y sometimes in 0, or t, or u, some 
writers have,recognized one ; some, two ; some, three ; and a few, ail four, 
of these letters, as well as w and y, as being sometimes consonants ; thus 
making 4 vast diversity of teaching concerning the classification of the six — 
a diversity which also extends itself equally mto each of the new schemes 
of elements remarked upon above. 

Obs. 11.— Dr. Lowth, and his improver, Churchill, also Sheridan, and his 
copier, Jones, represent a, 0, i, 0, «, w, ana y as being invariably vowels, and 
as naving'no sounds peculiar to consonants. This opinion makes easy and 
simple the division <» the letters, but it greatly swells the number of diph- 
thongs, shows not why the initial wory follows a vowel without hiatus, and 
accounts not for the use of a, in preference to <m, before nouns beginning 
with fo or y ; «s, a ukz22, a yard ; not an toaUy an yard, 

Obs. 12.— Dr. Webster, in his great American Dictionary, ' says, " T is 
sometimes used as a consonant."— jm^ro^., p. Ixxviii. Concerning a, «, i, 0, «, 
and 10, he appears to agree with Lowth, and the others above named. 
Fisher, a London grammarian of the last century, treated w as bein^ always 
a consonanL and y as being sometimes such. Brightland, Johnson, Murray, 
Walker, Ward Wells, Worcester, and others,— a miuority of those who treat 
of the letters.— maintain the division which I have aaopted above. 

Obs. 18. — ^Dr. Mandeville says, ** /, y, and w, ore sometimes consonants." 
—^Qfurte ^£eading. p. 9. Dr. Pinneo, uttering a strange solecism, and am- 
biguity of construction, says, " All the letters of the alphabet, except the 
vowels, and sometimes t, «, to, and y. are consonants."— -4»a^i<wi Oram., 
Stereotype MUHon of 1858, p. 7. L. T. Covell says, " All, except a, may bo 
consonants."- i>ifl'to< ofM Oram.j p. 16. 

Obs. 14. — Sheridan and Jones divide the consonants into mutes and semi- 
vowels, then subdivide the mutes into ^^pure and vmpure^'^ and the semi- 
vowels into ** vocal and aepiratedJ*^ In lieu of this, some, among whom are 
Berries and Bicknell, divide the consonants into three sorts, ^^Ifvowela, 
atmrateey and mutee,^^ Many divide them into labialey dentals, Ungvale, pala- 
taUy and naeaie ; classes which refer to the lips, teeth, tongue, palate, and 
nose, as tbe effective organs of their utterance. 
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Qua. 15. — Certiun oonsoxuints or consonantal sounds are often distingoiBlied 
in pairs, b^ way of contrast with each other, the one hQing called JkU and 
the other thorp : as, h andp; d and t; g hard and k ; J and (h; v and// ih 
fiat and ih sharp ; and sharp s ; zh and «&. These, with reference to each 
other, are sometimes termed correliUivea or eognaiea. 

m. POWEKS OF THE LETTERS. 

The powers of the letters are properly those element- 
ary sounds which their figures are used to represent ; 
but letters formed into words, are capable of communi- 
cating- thought independently of sound. 

The vowd sounds which form the basis of the English 
language, and which ought therefore to be perfectly 
familiar to every one who speaks it, are those which are 
heard at the beginning of the words, ate, at, ah, all^ eel^ 
eU, isk, iU, old, on, ooze, use, us, and that of t^ in bvM. 

In the formation of words or syllables, some of these 
fourteen primary sounds may be joined together, as in 
ay, oU, out, owl; and? all of them may be preceded or 
followed by certain motions and positions of the lips 
and tongue, which • will severally convert them into 
other terms in speech. Thus the same essential sounds 
may be changed into a new series of words by an/; as, 
fate, fat, far, fall, feel, fell, fih, fiU, fold, fynd,fool, fuse, 
fuss, fuU. Again, into as many more with a ^ ; as, pate, 
pat, par, pall, peel, pell, pile, piU, pole, pond, pool^ pule, 
purl, puU. 

The simple consonant soxmds in English are twenty- 
two : they are marked by b,d,f,g hard, h, h, I, m, n, ng, 
p, r, s, sh, t, Ih sharp, ih flat, v, w, y, z, and zh. But zh 
is written only to show the sound of other letters ; as of 
s in pleasure, or z in azure. 

All these sounds are heard distinctly in the following 
words : buy, die, fie, guy, high, hie, Ue, my, nigh, eying, 
pie, rye, sigh, shy, tie, thigh, Siy, vie, we, ye, zebra, seizure. 
Again: most of them may be repeated in the same 
word, if not in the same syllable ; as in bihber, diddle, 
fifty, gigg^^ high-hung, cackle, lily, mimic, ninny, singing, 
pippin, mirror, hissest, flesh-brush, tittle, thinketh, thither, 
vivid, witwal, union, dizzies, vision. 

The possible combinations and mutations of the 
twenty-six letters of our alphabet, are many millions of 
millions. But those clusters which are xmpronounoe- 
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able, are useless. Of such as may be easily uttered, 
there are more than enough for all the purposes of use- 
ful writing, or the recording of speech. 

Thus it is, that from principles so few and simple as 
about six or seven and thirty plain elementary sounds, 
represented by characters still fewer, we derive such a 
Variety of ord and written signs, as may suffice to ex- 
plain or record all the sentiments and transactions of all 
men in all ages. 

OBSEEVATIONS. 

Obs. 1. — ^DifTerent vowel soandB are produced b^ opening the month dif- 
ferently, and phunng the ton^ne in a peculiar manner for each ; but the 
voice may vary in loudness, pitch, or tune, and still ntter the same vowel 
power. 

0b8. 2. — ^Each of the vowel sounds may be variously expressed by letters. 
About half of them are sometimes words : the rest are seldom, if ever, used 
alone even to form syllables. But the reader may easily learn to utter them 
all, separately, aocorduuf to the foregoing series. Let )is note them aa 
rjainly as possible : eigL &, ah, awe, 6h, 6, eye, I, oh, «, oo, yew, ti, A. 
Thus the eu^ht long sounds, eiffh, ah, awe^ eh, eye, oh, oohf yeiOf are, or may 
be words ; but the six less voc»l, called the short vowel sounds, as in o^, ^, 
itf otf utyinUf are commonly heard only in connexion with consonants ; ex- 
cept the first, which is perhaps the most fVequent sound of the vowel A or 
a — a sound sometimes given to the toord a, perhaps most generally { as in 
the phrase, '' twice & day." 

Obs. 8.^With us, the consonants J ^nd X represent, not ample, but Com- 
dex sounds : hence they are never doubled. J is equivalent to dzh ; and 
X, either to £» or to ^. The former ends no English word, and the latter 
b^^ none. To the initial X of foreign words, we always give the simple 
sound of Z ; as in JE^txm, x^>ec 

Obs. 4. — ^The consonants and Q have no sounds peculiar to themselves. 
Q has always the ]power of k, and is constantly followed b^ u and some 
vowel or two more m the same syllable ; as in quakey quest^ qvU, quoU. is 
hard, like h^ before a, 0, and u ; and soft, like «, before e, %, and y: thus the 
syllaDies eOyOe^ei^oOf eu^ ey, are pronounced ia^ se, m, ko, hu, sy, S before 
« preserves the former sound, but coalesces with .the latter; hence the sylla^ 
bies, «0a, <«e, «ct, 9C0^ seuj tey, are sounded ska^ ae, si^ ako^ sJsv, sy. Ce and d 
have sometimes the sound of sh; as in ocean^ social, Ch commonly repre- 
sents the sound of tsh; as in church. 

Obs. 5. — 0, as well as C, has different sounds before different vowels. G 
is always hard, or guttural, before a, 0, and u ; and generally soft, like^, be- 
fbre e, », ory; thus the syllables, ga, ge, gij go, gu, gy, are pronounced ^a, 

Obs. 6.~l^e imperfections of the English alphabet have been the subject 
of much comment, and sundry schemes for its reformation have successively 
appeared and disappeared without effecting the purpose of any one of their 
authors. It has been thought that there ought to be one character, and only 
one, for each simple sound in the language ; but, in attempting to count the 
sevend elemental sounds which we use, our («thoei>ists nave arrived at a 
remarkable diversity of conclusions. BickneU. copying Martinis Physico- 
Oranmiatical Essay, savs, "Tlie simple sounds," originally necessary to 
speech, ** were in no wise to be reckoned of any certain number : by the 
f&st men ^ey were determined to no more than ten, as some suppose ; as 
others, Jifteen or twenty ; it is however certain that mankind in genera* 
fitftMr exceed tw&n^ simple sounds ; and of these only jfiife are reckoned stnctly 
uuQhJ'^—Bicknelfs Oram., Part ii, p. 4. , j. v 

Obs. 7.— The number of oral elements is differently reckoned by our 

2 
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eiitios, beoMise ther do not agree amon^ thetnaelTes oonoerninff the identi^ 
or the timplicity. tne Bamenese or the BiDjgfleneas. of aome of we aoauda in 

ristion ; and auo because it is the practice of all, or nearly all, to admit as 
nentary some sonnda which differ from each other oniym length or ahori- 
new, and some which are not conceived to be entirely simple in tnemselyes. 
The dreomstances of the case seem to make it impossible to find out /or a 
etriomby what woold be a perfect alphabet for onr tonsae. 

Obs. 8.— Sheridan, taking i and u for diphthongs, a for ** no letter,*' and 
the power of A ibr no soona^ made the elements of his oratoiy twenty-eight. 
Jones followed him implicitly, saying, '^The nnmber of simple Boan<u in 
oar tongue is UoeiU^f^lU^ 9 Vowels, uid 19 Consonants. H is no letter, bat 
merely a mark of aspiration.''— ProaoiioZ Oram,, p. xiy. Bolles says, ** The 
nuniMr of simple vowel and consonant aoands in our tongue is twenty- 
eight, and one pore aspiration A, making in all twenty-nine." — Octaw IHeL, 
IiUrod.f p. 9. Walker recognised several more ; bat I know not whether he 
has anywhere told as how many there am. 

Obs. 9.— lindley Marray enumerates at first ihirty-§ixyreTL known soands, 
snd the ssme thirty-nx tmit are given in the main text above ; but he after- 
wards, (Sontradicting certain teachings of his Spelling-Book, acknowledges 
alu mor€f makiiM; ilAw^y-MM»— the third soand of «— ** An obscure and 
scarcely peroeptiDle sound : as in open^ htere, parUeMe,^'* — Gram,, p. 11. 
Comstock, who does not admit the obscure «. says, ** There are ihiriy-€ight 
demetUt in the English alphabet, and * * * a deficienoy of hi}elve UU«r»?^ 
— EloeuHonf p. 19. Wells, deducting 0, Q, and X, says, ** The remaining 
twenty-three letters are employed to represent about/arfy elementaiy sounds." 
Sehool Oram.. 118th Th., p. 42. His first edition stated the number of 
soands to be ^furty-one:^-^. 86. 

Obs. 10.— For the sake of the general prindple, which we always re^^ 
in writiftg: a prindple of universal grammar, as old at least as the writings 
of Aristotle, that thert am be no eyUable wiihoui a wweL or wiihout some 
wwd power. I am inclined to teach, with BrighUand^ I>r. Johnson, L. Mur- 
ray, and others, that, in English, as in Frendi, there is given to the vowel e, 
in some unaccented syllables a certun very obscure sound, which approaches, 
but amounts not to an absolute suppression, though it is commonly bo re- 
garded by the writers of our dictionaries. See Murray's examples above. 
If the « in **0p0»" or able be supposed to have some fiiint sound, the oral 
elements of our language may be reckoned thirty-eeven. 

Obs. 11. — ^Xt is also a general principle, necessarily following from this, 
that, where the vowel of a syllable is suppressed or left entirely mute, any 
part which remidns, of such syllable, falls to another vowel, and becomes 
part of another syllable : thus Cowper, in the phrase " ^ Tit deep'raie," re- 
duces five syllables to three. But Wells, in arguing agninst the common 
definition of a consonant, savs, " We have many syllables in which the 
vowel, though written, is not heard at aU in pronunciation, as in the words 
laien, burdened^ which are pronounced tat-n, hurd-nd.^^ And he adds, 
** There are instances, also, in whidi a eonaonant is eounded as a dietinct syl- 
lable, without the use even of a written vowel, as in the words chas-mj 
rhvth-m,^^ — Sehool Oram., p. 81. Here a very excellent teacher evidently in- 
oiucates error ; for ahasm. rhythm, or even ehasmed, is only a monosyllable, and 
to call a consonant a syllable, is a contradiction in terms. 

IV. FORMS OF THE LETTERS. 

In the English language, the Roman characters are 
^nerallj employed; sometimes, the Italic; and occa- 
Bi^lly, the ©li CEnglial). In writing^ we use the 
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The letters have severally two forma^ by which they 
are distinguished as capitals and small letters. 

Small letters constitute the body of every work ; and 
capitals are used for the sake of eminence and distinction. 

SUZi:S FOB THE USE OF CAPITALS. 
BULB I. TTTLBS OF BOOKS. 

The titles of books, and the heads of their principal divisions, 
should be printed in capitals. When books are merely men- 
tioned, the chief words in their titles begin with capitids, and 
the other letters are small ; as, " Pope's Essay on Man." 

BULB n. — rmsT wobds. 
The first word of every distinct sentence, or of any clause 
separately numbered or paragraphed, should begin with a 
capital. 

BULB ra. ^NAMES OP DEITY. 

All names of the Deity should begin with capitals ; as, Oody 
Jehovah^ ike Almighty^ ^ Supreme Being, 

BULB IV. — ^PBOPBB NAMES. 

Titles of office or honour, and proper names of every de» 
scription, should begin with capitals; as, Chief Justice HdUy 
WiUiam^ Zoruhny the Park, the Albion^ the SpectaSor^ the 
Thames. 

BULB V. OBJECTS PEBSONIFIED. 

The name of an object personified, when it conveys an idea 
strictly individual, should begin with a capital ; as, 

" Come, gentle Spring^ ethereal mildness, come." 

BULB VI. ^WOBDS DERIVED. 

Words derived from proper names of persons or places, 
should begin with capitals ; as, Newtonian^ Orecian^ JRcman^ 

BULB Vn. ^I AND O. 

The words /and should always be capitals; as, " Out of 
the depths have /cried unto thee Lord." — Psalms, cxxx, 1. 

RULE Vra. IN POETRY. 

Every line in poetry, except what is regarded as making 
but one verse with the line preceding, should begin with a 
capital; as, 

" Our sons their fathers' failing language ae^^ 
And such as Chaucer is, shall DrydQa\>^^'^ — Pope. 
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BULB It. — ^EXAMPLES, ETO« 

A full example, a distinct speech, or a direct quotation, 
should begin with a capital ; as, " Remember this maxim : 
* Know thyself.' " — ^'* Virgil says, * Labour conquers all things."* 
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Other words of particular importance, and such as denote 
the principal subjects of discourse, tnay be distinguished by 
capitals. Proper names frequently have capitals throughout 



CHAPTER n.--GF SYLLABLES. 

A SyUable is one or more letters pronounced in one 
sound, and is either a word or a part of a word ; as, a, 
an, ant. 

In every word tliere are as many syllables as there 
Aire distinct sounds ; as. gramrma-ri-an. 

A word of one syllable is called a rrumosyUable ; a 
word of two syllables, a dtasyUaUe; a word of three syl- 
lables, a fnssyUable; and a word of four or more syua- 
bled, a polysyUotbU. 

DIPHTHONGS AND TRIPHTHONGS. 

A diphthong is two vowels joined in one syllable ; as, 
ea in heatj ou in sound, 

A proper diphthong^ is a diphthong in which both the 
vowels are sounded ; as, oi in voice. 

An improper diphthong, is a diphthong in which only 
one of the vowels is sounded ; as, oa in haf. 

A triphthong is three vowels joined in one syllable ; 
aSj eau in bmu, tew in view. 

A proper triphthong ^ is a triphthong in which all the 
vowels are sounded ; as, tioy in btwy. 

An improper triphthong, is a triphthong in which only 
one or two of the vowels are sounded ; as, eau in beauty, 
iou in anxious. 

SYLLABICATION. 

In dividing words into syllables, we are to be directed 
chiefly by the ear; it may however be proper to ob- 
serve, as £ar as practicable, the following rules. 
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BULK I. CONSONANTS. 

Consonants should generally be joined to the vowels or 
diphthongs which they modify in utterance ; as, ap-oB-toUrcoL 

BULE n. ^VOWELS. 

Two vowels, coming together, if they make not a diphth<nig, 
must be parted in dividing the syllables ; as, o-e-ri-o^ 

BULB m. TBBMINATIONS. 

Derivative and grammatical terminations should generally 
be separated from the radical words to which they have been 
added ; as^ harmrUas^ great-hfy con-nect-ed. 

BULB IV.— FBBFIXBS. 

Prefixes in general form separate syllables ; as, mis-place^ 
outridey up-lift: but if their own primitive meaning be disre- 
garded, the case may be otherwise ; thus recreate and recreate 
are words of different import. 

BULB V. COMPOUNDS. 

Compounds, when divided, should be divided into the simple 
words which compose them ; as, no-where, 

BULB VI. ^LINES FULL. 

At the end of a line, a word may be divided, if necessary ; 
but a syllable must never be broken. 



CHAPTER rCL— OF WORDS. 

A Word is one or more i^lIables spoken or written 
as the sign of some idea, or of some manner of thought. 

SPECIES AND FIGUBE OF WOBDS. 

Words are distinguished 2i8 primitive or derivative, and 
as simple or compound. The former division is called 
their species; the latter, ^eixjigure. 

Ajnirndtive word is one tliat is not formed from any 
simpler word in the language ; as, harm, great, connect. 

A derivative word is one that is formed from some 
simpler word in the language • as, harmless, greaily^ conr 
nected, disconnect, unconnected. 
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A simple word is one that is not compounded, not 
composed of other words; as, vxitch^ mauy never, ike, less. 

A compound word is one that is composed of two or 
more simple words ; as, watchman, nevertheless. 

Permanent compounds are consolidated; as, book- 
seller, achoohiaster : others, which may be called tempo- 
rary compounds, are formed by the hyphen ; as» yiw- 
house, negro-merchant. 

EULES FOB TEE FiaURE OF WORDS. 

RULE t. COMPOUNDS. 

Words r^ularly or analc^cally united^ and commonly 
known as forming a oompoimd, should never be needlessly 
brokea apart 

BULK n.—- SDCPLIS. 

When the simple words would only form a r^^lar phrase, 
of the same meaning, the compounding of any of them ought 
to be ayoided. 

BULB nL-^-THB SEKSB^ 

Words otherwise liable to be misunderstood, must be^ joined 
t(^ether or written separately, as the sense and construction 
may happen to require. 

RULE rr.*— BLUPSES. 

When two or more compounds are connected in one sen- 
tence, none of them should be split to make an ellipsis of half 
a word. 

BuiAB T^ — THE BTPmnr. 

When the parts of a compound do not fiilly coalesce, as to- 
dmf, tonight, to-momm; or when eadi retains ita <M*i^al 
aooent, so that the componnd has more than one^ or cme thak; 
is movable, ssjirst-bom, hanger-on, laughter-loving, the hyphen 
should be inserted between them. 

BULB VL-— HO BTFBEir. 

When a compound has but one accented syllable in pro- 
nunciation, as watchword, statesman, gentleman, and Uie pitft9 
are such as admit <^a complete coalesoenoe, no hyphen shMld 
be inserted between diem. 
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CHAPTER IV.— OF SPELLING 

Spelling is tliQ art of expressing words by tbeir proper 
letters. 

Obs.— This important art is to b« aoc^iubrad rather bjiiiMB» of the epeUior- 
book or dictionary, and by obeervation In reading, tban by the atndy of 
-written rules. The orthography of onr language is attended with much un- 
certainty and perplexity: many word» are varlouBly spelled by the best 
scholars, and many others are i^ot Q9uaUy written acooraiiifftD tot analbgy 
ef simimr wcmls. Bat to be ignorant of the orthography S such words at 
are unifiurmly apeUed and frequeatly used, is j^istly eonsideTCd cHsgraoeM. 
The following roles may preTont som* ftmbanasament^ «ad thvii be of mbw 
ioe to thoiiie wha wish to be accurate. 

JStVLMS TOR SPJSLLma. 

RULE I. — FIKAL P, L, OR S. 

Monosyllables ending in / /, or «, preceded by a single 
vowel, double the final consonant \ a9, 9taff^ mill, gass : ex- 
0opt ^ee in/— «fe^ i/y of; four in i-'-hul, nul, ml, sol; and 
eleven in 8 — cu, gas, has, was,^ yes, is, his, ^is, us, Aus, jpus^ 

IIUXB n.— OTHER FINALS^ 

Words ending in any other conscmant than^^ I, or s, do not 
double the final letter : except abb, ebb, add, odd, egg, inn, err^ 
burr, parr, yarr, butt^ buzz, fuzz, and some proper names. 

RUUi m. — ^DOUBUNO. 

MoDO^Ih^bles, aod words aeeented on the last syllable^ when 
they end with a single consonant preceded by a sii^le vowel, 
or by a vowel after ma,, double their final conscmaBt before aix 
additional syllable ibat begins with a vowel : as, r^h, rchb^;, 
permit, psftnitting ; acquit, acquittal, acquitting. 

]^o«-— X final, being equivalent to ks,ia never doubled. 

RULE rV.— NO DOUBLING. 

A final consonant, when it is not preceded by a sinde 
vowel, or when the accent is not on the last syllable, shomd 
remain single befbre an additional syllable!: ais, ftn/, toiUng ; 
visity visited; general, genfircdize. 

E^c. — ^But I and s final are usually doubled, (though per- 
haps improperly,) when the last syllable is not accented : «§, 
travel, traveller ; bias, biassed. 

RULE V. — ^RSTAiNnra. 
Wbrd» ending with mj double fetter, preserve it donUe 
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before any additional termination, not beginning with the same 
letter ; as in the following derivatives : seeing^ blissful, oddly, 
hilly, stiffness, illness, smaUness, carelessness, ctyreement, agree- 
able. 

ExOd — The irregular words, ^cf, sold, told, dwelt, spelt, spiH 
shall, wilt, blest, past, and the derivatives from the word 
pontiff, are exceptions to this rule. 

BULS VI.— "FINAL E. 

The final e mute of a primitive word, is generally omitted 
Wore an additional termination beginning with a vowel : as, 
raie, ratable; force, forcible ; rave, raving ; eye, eying. 

Exd. — ^Words ending in ce or ge, retidn the e before able or 
WIS, to preserve the soft sounds of e and ^ .* as, peace, peace- 
able ; change, changeable ; outrage, outrageous. 

RULE Vn. — ^FIKAL E. 

The final « of a primitive word, is generally retained before 
an additional termination beginning with a consonant : as,paie^ 
paleness; lodge, lodgement 

Exo. — ^When the e is preceded by a vowel, it is sometimes 
omitted; as, true, truly; awe, awful: and sometimes retained;, 
as^ rue, ruefkil; shoe, shoeless, 

RULE Vm. ^FIKAL T. 

The final y of a primitive word, when preceded by a conso- 
nant, is changed into i before an additional termination : as, 
merry, merrier, merriest, merrily, merriment; pity, pitied, pities, 
pitiest, pitiless, pitiful, pitiable. 

Exo. — ^Before ing, y is retained to prevent the doubling of 
t; as, pity, pitying. Words ending in ie, dropping the e by 
Bule 6th, change i into y, for the same reason ; as, die, dying, 

Obs.— When a vowel preoedes, y should not be changed : as, day, dayt; 
uUUy, vaXUyt; money, money$; monkey, monkeys, * 

BULB IX. COMPOUNDS. 

Compounds generally retain the orthography of the simple 
words which Sompose uiem ; as, hereof, wherein^ horseman, re- 
call, uphill, shellfish, 

Exo. — ^In permanent compounds, the words full and all drop 
one ^; as, handful, careful, always, withal: in others, they re- 
tain both ; z&,fuU-eyed, alUoise, save-all. 

Obs. — Other words endmg in U, sometimes improperly drop one I, when 
taken into composition ; as, mMoaly doumkU. This excision is reprehensible, 
because it is contrary to general analogy, and beeanseboth letters are neces- 
ntacy to preaerre the aonnd, and ahow the derivation of the oomponnd. 
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Where is the oonBistenoy of writing, reoaU, mitmly'-'iMralL hethral^—^nd- 
falL€iawf^cU,—lay8t£Ulj thumbetalf — wUenaU^ oveifaL — molehUL dunakU,-^ 
windmiUj twihU^ — dodpoU, enrol t [See JohnBon^a Diotioxiaiy, fint AsdoA* 
can ed. 4to.] 



CHAPTER V^EXAlinNATION. 

LESSON X. — oxxtssAi. DiyonoN. 

■ What is Eziglish Grammar 9 
How is it divided f 
Of what does Orthogfraphy treat t 
Of what does Etymology treat 9 
Of what does Syntax treat 9 
Of what does irosody treat 9 

QUESTIONS ON ORTHOGRAPHY. 

£BM01V ZL— *X*C1TEB8. 

Of wkat does Orthography treat 9 

What is a Ldter t 

What is an elementary sound of a word f 

What name is given to the sound of a letter 9 and what epithet, to & lettei' 

not sounded r 
How many letters are there in English 9 and how inany soimdB do lhi|r 

represent 9 
In what does a knowled^ of the letters consist 9 
What variety is noticed m letters that are always the saxhe f 
What different sorts of types, or letters, are used in English f 
What are the natnifM of the letters in English 9 
Which of the letters name themselves f and which do not 9 
Whs* aare tiie sames of all in both numbers, singular and phualf 



Into what general classes are the letters divided 9 

What is a vowel 9 

What is a consonant 9 

What letters are vowels t and what eonsonants t 

When are w and y consonants 9 and when vowels f 

How are the consonanta divkled 9 

What is a semivowel 9 

What is a mute 9 

What letters are semivowels 9 and which of these are aspirates 9 

What letters are called liquids, and why 9 

How many and which are the letters reckoned mutes 9 

UEBBOSr IVtf— f^WBBS, OB SOfONDS. 

What is meant, when we speak of *' the powers of the letters 9" 

In what series of short words are heard our chief vowel sounds 9 

How may these sounds be modified to form words or syllables 9 

Oan you form a word from each by means of an/f 

Will you form an other such series with a j> f 

How many and what are the consonant sounds in English 9 

In what series of words may all these sounds be heara 9 

In what series of words is each of them heard more than onoe 9 

Do oar letters admit of 0(»nbination8 enough 9 

What do we derive from these elementa of knttiiMe%% 

8* 
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unoN ▼.— voma ot thb utitem. 

What is said of the employment of the several styles of letters in English f 
What distinction of form do we make in each of the letters f 
What is said of small letters ? and why are capitals used ? 
How many rules for capitals are given! and what are their heads 
What says Rule 1st of titlet ^hook$f—18inie 2d otjret tcords /— Snle 8d of 
names of DeUjf f — Rule 4th of proper names f — ^Bole 5th of ol^ecU permni- 
fiedt—Vivle 6th of words derived f—^xHe 7th of / and Of— Rule 8th of 
poetry /—Bole 9th of examples^ d;o. f— Bole 10th of ehi^ words f 

UaBOK YI.— flTLLABLn. 

Whatisasvllablef 

Can the syllables of a word be perceived by the ear t 

What is a word of one syllable called f — a word of two f — of three f — of four 
or more ? 

What is a diphthong f 

What is a proper diphthong f— an improper diphthong t 

What is a triphthong t 

What is a proper triphthong ?— an improper triphthong! 

What chiefly directs us in mviding words into syllables! 

How many rales of syllabication are ffiven ? and what are their heads! 

What says Bale Ist of consonants /—Bole 2d of wnoels f—RxHe 8d of termina- 
tions f—Rxde 4th of preJixesf—B,vle 5th of compounds f-^RvUe 6th of Imss 
fuUf . 

USBON TIL-^WOBDt. 

What is a word! 

How are words distinguished in regard to species and figure ! 

What is a primitive word ! 

What is a derivative word ! ' 

What is a simple word ? 

What is a compooud word! 

How do permanent compounds differ fix>m others ! 

How many are the rules for the figure of words ! and what, their heads ! 

What says Bule 1st of con^fotrnds r—B,vlt 2d of simples f-^Raie Zd of tkt 

sense /—Bule 4tii of dUpssa /-.-Bule 5th of t^ hyphen /—Bule 6th of using 

no hyphen f 

^^ XJBBON VnL— "SPKLLIKO. 

VHuit IS spdHngif 

How is this art to be acquired! 

How many rules for spelling are there ! and what are their heads I 

What says Bule 1st of final f^ ^ or «/— Bule 2d of o^A^ /S#ia2«/— Bule 8d of 

the doMing of consonants!— Bule 4th aaainst the doubUng of consonants! 

—Bule 5th of retaining r—RxxU 6th of final ef—Rvld 7th of final ef-^ 

Bule 8th of fiauU y /—Bule 9th of compounds / 



CHAPTER YI.— FOR WRITING. 

EXERCISES m OBTHOGBAPHY. 

|3RF* [Spelling is to be taught by eumpK rather than by rale. For oral exercises 
in this branch of learning, a spelling-book or Tocabnlary should be employed. The 
following examples of &lse orthography are inserted, that they may be corrected by 
the pnpil ifi writing. They are selected with direct reference to the mies; which 
are at first indicated by fignres. For it is evident, that exercises of this kind, without 
express rules for their correction, would rather perplex than instmct the learner; 
and tliat his ability to correct them without reference to the rules, must presuppose 
such knowledge as would render them useleas. 
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EXERCISE I.— CAPITALS. 

1. The pedant quoted Johnson's dictionary of the english 
language, Gregory's dictionary of arts and sciences, Crabb's 
english synonymes, Walker's key to the pronunciation of pro- 
per names, Sheridan's rhetorical grammar, and the diversions 
ofpurley. 

2. gratitude is a delightful emotion, the grateful heart at 
once performs itis duty and endears itself to others. 

3. What madness and iblly, to deny the great first cause ! 
Shall mortal man presume against his maker ? shall he not 
fear the omnipotent? shall he not reverence the everlasting 
one? — ^'The fear of the lord is the beginning of wisdom*' 

4. xerxes the great, emperor of persia, united the medes, 
Persians, bactrians, lydians, assyrians, hyrcanians, and many 
other nations, in an expedition against greece. 

5. I observed that, when the votaries of religion were led 
aside, she commonly recalled them by her emissary conscience, 
before habit had time to enchain them. 

6. Hercules is said to have killed the nemean lion, the ery<* 
manthian boar, the lemean serpent, and the stymphalian 
birds. The christian religion has brought all my thologic stories 
and milesian &bles into disrepute. 

7. i live as i did, i think as i did, i love you as i did ; but 
all these are to no purpose ; the world will not live, think, or 
love as i do.— o wretched prince ! o cruel reverse of fortune ! 
o father Micipsa ! 

8* are these thy views ? proceed, illustrious youth, 

and virtue guard thee to the throne of truth ! 
9. Those who pretend to love peace, should remember this 
maxim : '4t is the second blow that makes the battle." 

EXERCISE IL— CAPITALS. 

•time and i wiU challenge any other two,' said philip.— 
' thus,' said diogenes, * do i trample on the pride of plato.'-— 
* true,' replied plato ; ' but is it not with the greater pride of 
diogenes ¥ 

the &ther in a transport of joy, burst into the following 
words : ' o excellent soipio ! heaven has given thee more than 
human, virtue ! o glorious leader ! o wondrous youth !' 

epaminondas, the tJieban general, was remarkable for his 
love of truth, he never told a lie, even in jest. 

and pharaoh said to Joseph, " say to thy brethren^ * do thisr— 
lade your beasts, and go to the land of oasAwO''^ 
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who is she that, with graceful steps and a ■ lively air, trips 
over yonder plain 1 her name is health : she is the daughter of 
exercise and temperance. 

to the penitent sinner, a mediator and intercessor with 'the 
sovereign of the universe, appear comfortable names. 

the murder of abel, the curse and rejection of cain, and the 
birth and adoption of seth, are almost the only even^ related 
of the immediate family of adam, after his fidl. 

on what foundation stands the warrior's pride^ 
how just his hopes, let Swedish charles deoide. 

in every leaf that trembles to the breeze, 
1 hear the voice of god Among the trees. 

EXERCISE m.— SYLLABLES. 

1. Correct Murray's division of the following words : "ci- 
vil, oo-lour, co^y, da-mask, do-zen, e-ver, fea-ther, ga-ther, 
hea-ven, le-mon, mea-dow, ne-ver, o-range, pu-nish, ro-bin, 
sho-vel, ti-^nid, whi-ther; — be-ne-fit, ca-nis-ter, ge-ne-rous, 
le-ve-ret, li-be-ral, se-ve-ral ; — mi se-ra-ble, to-le^ni4ile, e-pi-de- 
mic, parra-ly-tic; — ^a-ca-de-mi-cal, chfrTac-te-ris-fie, ex-pe-ri- 
ment-al." — Murray^ 8 Spelling-Book, 

2. Correct WcS^ster's division of the following words: 
** oy-er, fol-io, gen-ial, gen-ius, jun-ior, sa-tiate, vi-tiate ; — am- 
bro-sia, par-hcd-ion, eon-ven-ient, in-gen-ious, om-nis-cience, 
pe-cul-iar, so-cia-ble, par-tial-i-ty, pe-cun-ia-ry ; — an-nun-date, 
e-nuuKiiate, ap-pre-ciato, as-so-ciate, ex-pa-tiate, ne-go-tiate, 
sub-stan-tiate." — Web%ter*9 SpelUng-JSooks. 

8. Correct Cobb's division of the following words : ** dres- 
ser, has-ty, paa-try, sei-zure, rol-ler, jes-ter, wea-ver, vam-per, 
han-dy, dros-sy, glos-sy, mo-ver, mo-ving, oo-zy, ful-ler, trus-ty, 
weigh-ty, noi-sy, drow-«y, swar-thy." — OoM's Standard Spell- 
ing-Book, And these : " eas-tem, full-y, puU-et, rill-et, scan-ty, 
nee-dy." — Waster. Also these : ** woo-dy, stor-my, dou-dy, 
ex-di-ted, at-ten-danoe.** — Mwrr^. 

4. Divide the £dlowing words into their proper syllables : 
adit, ado, adorn, adown, adrift, anoint, athwart, awry, bespeak, 
bestow, between, bifold, encroach, Incnist, foreknow, forestall, 
forswear, mishear, mistell, mi«y<^e, out3«p, overtire, preterit, 
retrace, unoiied, vnr^mid, unresting, underl^, underanged, 
i^hafid, upholder, upiouse, withd. 

5. Divide the foUowieg compounds into syllables : England, 
airt^iiil, oowslip, &arewell, foresail, foretop, hogshead, homeward, 
sandstone, forever, husbandxaan, painstaker. 
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EXERCISE IV.— FIGURE OF WORDS. 

1. The shine of the plough share is the farmer's wealth. 

The cross row has ever had some thing of a magic spell in it. 
The old fashioned are apt to think the world grows worse. 
The stealing of water melons may lead to house breaking. 
A good clothes briish helps greatly to make a gentle man. 

2. An ill-tongue is a fearful corrupter of good-manners. 
Envy not the good-luck of prosperous transgressors. 

St Paul admonishes Timothy to refuse old-wives'-&bles. 
Lawmakers have often been partial to male-descendants. 
New-year's^fts brighten many a &ce on new-year's day. 
8. They that live in glass-houses, should not throw stones. 
A glass house is a house in which glass is manu&ctured. 
A spirit stirring discourse is seldom a long winded one. 
Knowledge and virtue are the stepping stones to honour. 
The American whip poor Will is a night warbling bird. 

4. Let school and meeting-houses be pleasantly located. 
The teapot and kettle are now deemed indispensable. 
Both the ten and the eight syllable verses are iambics. 
Most, at six or seventeen years of age, are men and women. 
A ketch is a vessel with two masts, a main and mizzen-mast. 

5. The bloodyminded man seldom dwells long in safety. 
A tiresmith puts on wheelbands redfaot, then cools them. 
Plato was so called because he was broadshouldered. 
Timehonoured custom may be souldestroying folly. 

Is evenhanded honesty expected in>8lavemerchants1 

6. A good pay-master is always a man of some fore-4hought. ^ 
The glory of the commcm-wealth is the states-man's boast. 
Rain-bows are made of sun-shine dissolved in sky-water. 

EXERCISE v.— SPELLING. 

1. Few know the value of a friend, til they lose him. 
Good men pas by offences, and take no revenge. 
Hear patiently, m thou wouldst speak wel. 

2. The business of warr is devastation and destruction. 
To er is human ; to forgive, divine. 

A bad speller should not pretend to scholarshipp. 

8. It often requires deep diging, to obtiun pure water. 

Praise is most shuned by the praiseworthy. 

He that hoists too much sail, runs a risk of overseting. 

4. Quarrels are more easily begun than endded. 

Contempt leaves a deepper scar than anger. 

Of all taooe animals the Oatterrer is the most mischievoua. 
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5. Smalnem with talness makes the figure too slender. 
Heedlesness is always in danger of embarrasment 
The recklesness of license is no attribute of fredom. 

6. Good examples are very convinceing teachers. 
Doubts should not excite contention, but inqulrey. 
Obligeing conduct procures deserved esteem. 

7. Wise men measure time by their improvment of it» 
Learn to estimate all thmgs hj their real usfulness. 
Encouragment increases with success. 

8. Nothing essential to happyness is unatt^able. 
Vices, though near relations, are all at varyance« 
Before thou denyest a &vour, consider the request. 

9. Good-wil is a more powei^ motive than constraint. 
A wel-roent day prepares us for sweet repose. 

The path of fitme is altogether an uphil road. 

EXEROSB YL--^P£XLINa 

1. He is ial enough who walks uprightly. 
Bepetition makes smal traoflgressions great 
Be^ion regulates the wil and afiections. 

2. To carry a ful cupp even, requires a steady hand. 
Idleness is the nest in which misohief lays its egs. 
The whole Journey of lift is besett with fbesi 

3. Peace of mind should be prefered to bodily safety; 
A bad begmittg is un&vourable to success. 

Very fruitful trees oflen need to be proped. 

4. None ever gained esteem by tattling and gossipping. 
Religion purifies, £>rtifies^ and tranquillizes the mind. 
They had all been closetted together a long time. 

5. Blesed is he whose transgresiou is forgiven. 
Indolence and listlesness are foes to happiness. 
Carelesness has occasioned many a wearisome step. 

6. In all thy undertakeings, ponder the motive and the end. 
We cannot wrong others without injureing ourselves. 

A dureable good cannot spring from an external cause. 

7. Duely appreciate and improve your privileges; 
To borrow of future time, is thriftless managment. 
He who is truely a freman is above mean compliances. 

8. Pitiiog friends cannot save us in a diing hour. 
Wisdom rescues the decides of age frotn av^:si<»i. 
Vallies are generally mote fertile than hills. 

9. Cold numness had quite bereft her of sense. 

A caseade^ ot waterftl, is a diaanmng object in scen^. 
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Nettles grow in the vinyard of the dothfulL 
Tuition is lost OB idlers and numbsculs. 

EXERCISE Vn.— SPELUNG- 

1. He that scofi at the crooked, should beware of stooping. 
Pictures that resenable flowers, smel only of pfunt, 
Misdemeanours are the pioneers of jeros loces. 

2. To remitt a wropff, leaves the (^fender in debt. 
Superlative commendation is near akinn to detaractipn. 
Piety admitts not of excessivo sorrow* 

3. You are safe in fimeting beoidBts you have confered. 
He has run well who has outstriped his own errors. 
See that you havo ballast proportionate to your rig^g. 

4. The biasses of prejudice on&a preclude convincement. 
Rather follow the wise than lead the fi>ollish« 

To reason with the angry, is like whifiperring to the de^ 
A bigotted judge needs no time for ddiberation. 
The gods of thS world have many worshippers. 

5. Crosaeas has more subjects than admirers. 
Fearlesness conquers where Blamelesness is armour-beorer, 

6. Many things are chiefly valued for their rareity. 
Vicious old age is hopeless and deploreable. 
Irreconcileable animosity is always blameable. 

7. Treachery lurks b^ieath a guilful tongue. 
Disobedience and misdiief deserve cfaastisment 

By selfexamination, we discover the lodgments of sin* 
Thepassions often mislead the judgment 

8. Tb be happy without holyness is impossible. 
And, all within, were walks and allies wide. 
Gall imperfection what thou &ncy'st such. 
Without fire diinmies are useless. 

9. The true pfulanthropist deserves a universal pasport. 
Ridicule is generally but the frodi of ii-nature. 

All mispent time will one day be r^pretted. 

EXERCISE Vin.— SPELLINO. 

Fiction may soften, without improveing the heast. 
Affectation is a sprout that should be niped iu tiie bud« 
A covettous person is always in want. 
Fashion is oompareable to an ignis-&tuus. 
Fair appearances somtimes cov^ foul purposes. 
Garnish not your commendations with flatterry. 
Never utter a &lebooi even lor taruttCa aei^^ 
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Medicines should be administerred witJi canticm. 
We have here no oontinueing caty, no abideing rest. 
Many a trapp is laid to ensnare the feet of youth. 
We are caught as siUyly as the bird in the net. 
By defering repentance, we accumulate sorrows. 
To preach to the droneish, is to waste your words. 
We are often benefitted by what we haye dreaded. 
We may be succesful, and yet disappointed. 
In rebusses, pictures are used to represent words. 
He is in great danger who parlies with conscience. 
Your men of forhead are magnificent in promises. 
A true fi-iend is a most valu^tble acquisition. 
It is not a bad memory that forgets injuryes. 
Weigh your subject wel, before you speak posidvly. 
Difficulties are often increased by mismanagment. 
Diseases are more easyly prevented than cin^ 
Contrivers of misdiief often entrapp themselves. 
Corrupt speech indicates a distemperred mind. • 
Asseveration does not allways remove doubt. 
Hypocrites are like wolves in sheeps* clotheing. 
Ostentatious liberallity is its own paymaster. ^ 

EXERCD3E EX.— SPELLING. 

A downhil road may be travelled with ease. 
Distempered &ncy can swel a molehil to a mountain. 
Let your own unbiassed judgment determine. 
A knave can often undersel h\s honest neighbours. 
Xenophanes prefered reputation to wealth. 
True politeness is the o&pring of benevolence. 
Levellers are generally the dupes of designning men. 
Rewards are for those who have fullfiled their duty. 
Who trusts a hungry boy in a cubburd of dainties? 
Misery acquaint^ a man with strange bedfellers. 
The liberal man ti^ his purse with a beau-not. 
Double-deelers are seldom long in &vour. 
The characters of the crosrow have wrou^t wonders. 
The plagiary is a jacdaw decked with stolen plumes. 
All virtues are in agrement ; all vices, at varyance. 
Personnal liberty is every man's natural birthrite. 
There, wrapt in clouds, the blueish hills ascend. 
The birds ^ame to thy song, their diearfuU cherupping. 
There figgs, skydyed, a purple hue disclose. 
Lysander goes twice a day to the choccolat-house. 
Years following years, steal sumthing every day. 
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Hie soul of the slothful!, does but drowse in his body. 

What think you of a dergiman in a soldier's dres? 

Justice is here holding the stilliards for a balance. 

The huming-bird is somtimes no biger than a bumble-be. 

Hie muskittoes will make you as spoted as a samon-trout^ 

Cruelty to animals is a malicious and lo-liyed vice. 

Absolute Necessity must sign their deth-warrant. 

He who catches flies, emulates the nat^snaper. 

The froggs had long lived unmolested in a horspond. 

^ Uese are yillanous creatures,* says a blokheded boy. 

The robbin-read-breast til ^late had rest ; 

And children sacred held a martin's nest. 
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PART II. 

ETYMOLOGY. 

Etymology treats of tlie different parts of speech, with 
iheir classes and modifications. 



CHAPTER L— THE PARTS OP SPEECH. 

The Parts of Speech, or sorts of words, in English, are 
ten; namely, the Article, the Noun, the Adjective, the 
Pronoun, the Verb, the Participle, the Adverb, ^e Con- 
junction, the Preposition, and the Literjection. 

1. The Ajiticle. 
An Article is the word the, an, or o, which we put 
before nouns to limit their si^iification : as, The air, the 
stars ; an island, a ship. 

2. The Noun. 

A Noun is the name of any person, place, or thing, 
that can be known or mentioned : as, Gwr^e, York, man^ 
apple, truth. 

8. The Aj)jEcnvB. 

An Adjective is a word added to a noun or pronoun, 
and generally expresses quality : as, A wise man; a new 
book. You two are diligent. 

4. The Pronoun. 

A Pronoun is a word used in stead of a noun : as, 
The boy loves his book; he has long lessons, and he 
learns them well. 

5. The Verb. 

A Verb is a word that signifies to be, to act, or to be 
acted upon : as, I am, I rule, I am ruled; I hue, thou 
Jcvest, he loves. 
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6. The Pakticiplb. 

A Participle is a word derived from a verb, partici- 
pating the properties of a verb, and of an adjective or a 
noon ; and is generallj formed by adding ing^ cLared^ 
to the verb : thus, from the verb rufe, are formed three 
participles, two simple and one compound; as, 1. ruling^ 
2. rvJedj 3. having rvleoL 

7. The Adverb. 

An Adverb is a word added to a verb, a participle, an 
adjective, or an other adverb ; and generallj expresses 
4une, place, degree, or manner: as. They are now herei 
stud jmg very diUgenily. 

8. The Conjunction. 

A Conjnnction is a word used to connect words at 
sentences in construction, and to show the dependence 
of the terms so connected: as, '^Thouoncfhe arehappy^ 
because you are good." — L. Murray. 

9. The Preposition. 

A Preposition is a word used to express some rela* 
tion of different things or thoughts to each other, and is 
generally placed before a noun or a pronoun: as, The 
paper lies before me on the desk. 

10. The Interjection. 

An Interjection is a word that is uttered merely to 
indicate some strong or sudden emotion of the mind: as. 
Oh/ alas/ ah/ poh/ pshaw/ avaunt/ 



PARSING. 

Parsing is the resolvine or explaining of a sentence^ 
or of some related word or words, according to the 
definitions and rules of grammar. 

A perfect definition of any thing or class of things is 
such a description of it, as distinguishes that entire thin^ 
or class from every thing else, by briefly telling what i4 
is. 
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A rule of grammar is some law, more or less general, 
by which custom r^ulates and prescribes the nght nse 
dtlangoage.^ 

A praxis is a method of exercise, or a form of gram* 
maticid resolution, showing the learner how to proceed* 
fHie word is Qreek, and literally mgnifies action, doin^ 
practice, or formal use. 

An example is a particular instance or model, serving 
to prove or iUustrate isome ^vea proposition or truth. 
. An exercise is some technical perfimnanoe required of 
ihe learner in order to test his knowledge or skill hy 
use. ^ 

EXAMPLES FOR PARSING. 

PRAXIS I. — ^KTYMOLOGICAI*. 

In ike Firsi PTasis^ ii is required of the pwpi l mer e l f fo eUs- 
iU^pmsk and dejins^dijfgrent parts of speet^ 

ns d^hiUons to be given in the First Prams are ons^ and only 
OM^foT each vford^ or part (^speech. 3%iv:-^ 

JEZAMPLB PAB6SD. 

^ Hie patient ox submits to the joke, and meeklj performs 
the labour teqidred of him.^ 

jnu la n irtlde. 

1.* AmMtfdAlf tlii iiwd l^ «»,«r SyirUok ir« pokbtftn WMBi W 
Bnut their ngnifloatioii. 
PafJM<isant4jeotiye. 

1. An adjectiTe is a word added to a boiib or pronoun, and gene- 
xallj ezpveeeee qjatiSty. 

€teiianoiin.^ _ ^^ 

1. A nmn is the name of any penoDi plaoe, or fkSogf Hat ia& be 
kao'inv or mentieoed. 
Mmjtebayerb. 

1. Ayerbiaawordl3uarign]]leB|i9&f,ft>a0f, orloStfoeMli^mi. 
2b is a prepoaition. 

1. A prepoBition ia aword used to ezpreaa some relation of different 
tninga or thoogbta to each othnr, .and ia geDerallj plaoed before 
a noun or a pronoun. 

* lar* Th6M deflnltioiit are numbered bere, beeanse eaeh of them to the first of a 
aeries now began. In class rehearsals, tbe pvplls maj be required to siTe the defini- 
tions ia torn: aa^tspreyaat aoy A«m loatog theJplaM» itto im^artaaiOMlttha mim- 
bersbenentlonea. When eadh member of we dass has become aaffldentlyflBnliiar 
vltti the dellnilteBa, the eserdie may be-perfbimed la a ihort wqr, vMmiI these en- 
phuiations. Ther are to be reed or repeated till flmlts dismear— or till the teacher 
Is satisfied with the performance. He naj then sare time, If^ eomaoaadlDf hto dam 
to proceed mors brieflr, making joel distlnctiooa as are reqoired in the prazi^ but 
eeaslBc to enUdn the terms emptored: ilmJt lBt<mi4UUtffaU»ed^!nmm9,Jbr9r^8V' 
Ui^tiaktL, tliis remaik is wpncsMe likewise to aU the Bobseqnent praxes of etjrme- 
wglcsl parsing. The method nere chosen redvoes the sereral praxes to a gradnated 
asrias; draws a clear distinctioa between etTmohigicsl parsing and syntacttiBal ; nsea 
ftiOness or brevity, as is most desirable at the time ; and, being at once both easier and 
more efbctlTe than any other, to better by all the dilTerenoe between the two. 
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1. An article is the word £1^ on, or a, which we put before noaxm to 
limit their eigniilcatidn. 
Tohe is a noun. 

1. A noon is the name of any* person, place, or thing, that can be 
^own or mentioned. 
And is a conjanotion. 

1. A cmnnnotion is a word used to connect words or sentences ia, 
construction, and to show the dependence of the terms so con- 
nected. 
Jfia^isanadyerb. 

1. An adverb is a word added to a yerb, a participle, an adjectiye, 
or an other adyerb ; and generally expresses time, place, degree, 
or manner. 
PmfoTfM is a yerb. 

1. A yerb is a word that signifies tolt^io (ut^ <st ix>}i€ aeUd upon, 
Tke is an article. 

1. An article is the word M«, an^ or a, which we put before nomis to 
limit their signification. 
Labour is a noon. 

1. A nomi is the xiame of any {fbrson, place, or thing, that can be 
known or mentioned. 
Soqmnd is a participle. 

1* A participle is » word deriyed ftom a yerb, participating the 
properties of a yerb and an adjective ; and is generally formed 



hj adding t»^, d^ or ed. to the verb. 
^is a preposition. 

1, A preposition is a word nsed to express some relation of different 
things or thoughts to each other, and is generally placed before 
a noun or » pronoun. 
JSm IB a pronoun. ^ 

1 . A pronoun is a word used in stead of a noun. 

LESSON I. 

The rose, the lily, and the pink, are firagrant flowers. 

A peach, an apple, a pear, or an orange, is delicious. 

A landscape presents a pleasing variety of objects. 

Man is the noblest work of creation. 

The eagle has a strong and piercing eye. 

The swallow builds her nest of mud, an3 lines it with soft 
feathers. 

The setting sun gives a beautiful brilliancy to the western 
sky: 

LBSSOK XL 

Candour, sincerity, and truth, are amiable qualities. 

Virtuous youth gradually brings forward accomplished and 
flourisliing manhood. — Bimr. 

Injuria retaliated in anger, excite resentment in return. 

All that is great and good in the universe, is on the side of 
demency and mercy. — Blair. 

Industry is needful in every condition of life : the price of 
all improvement is labour. 

Slodi enfeebles equally the bodily sad t^ TSkSSDXaiL Y2r««E%. 
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It saps the foundation of every virtue, and pours upon i» a 
deluge of crimes and evils. — Blenr* 

JJBSBOV XXL 

An idle, mischievous, and disobedient pupil disgraces Juin- 
iel^ dishcmours his parents, and dii^leaaea his teacher. 
Alas ! that such examples are sometimes found ! 
O Virtue ! how miserable are thej who forfeit thj rewndeil 

Pleasure's call attenti<m wins, 

Hear it often as we may ; 
New as ever seem our sins, 

Though committed every day. 

O ! then, ere the turf or tomb 

Cover us from every eye, 
Spirit of instruction ! come. 

Make us learn that we must die. — Cmoper. 



CHAPTER n.— OP ARTICLEa* 

An Article is the word the, an, or a, whicli we put 
before nouns to limit their signification : as, ITie air, the 
stars ; an island, a ship. 

An and a are one and the same article* An is used when- 
ever the followmg word begins with a vowel sound; as. An 
art, an end, an heir, an inch, an ounce, an hour, an uxvu — A is 
used whenever the following word b^ins with a consonmnt 
sound; as, A man, a house, a wonder, a one, a yew, a use^ (s 
ewer. Thus the conscMoant sounds of w and y, even when ex- 
pressed by other letters, require a and not an before them. 

CLASSES. 

The articles are distinguished as the definite and the 
indejiniie. 

I. The definite article is Ae, which denotes some par- 
ticular thin^ or things ; as, Ine boy, (he oranges. 

n. The indefinite article is an or o^ whidi denotes one 
thing of a kind, but not any particular one ; ai^ A boy, 
an orange. 
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not taried by anmbcfs, coideit. and oiBeSy is •>• thoee of mhom other kn- 
gnagei. In respect to cUss, eacn is «im g^turii, 

Ofis. 2. — A oommon noon without an artiole or other word to limit its Biff- 
nification, is generally taken in its widest sense ; as, ** A candid temper la 
proper £ur mam; thai iB,/»* aU manimdJ'^^Myrray. 



CHAPTEK HL— OF NOUNS. 

A Nonn is tlie name of any person, place, or tting, 
that can be known or mentioned : as, Oeorge^ Yorky Tnan, 
ajppkj tnUh, 

0b8. 1.— AQ woids and signs taken ieehmedUv. (that is, independently of 
their meaning, and merely as things spoken of,) are nount; or, rather, are 
tkingt read and construed at noufu: as. ** 2^ is a personal pronoon."— Jfvr- 
rap, ** Th has two soxmds.^'— /tf. " CbrUtol is ptobably contracted from 
eaufUerroUy—OnM. " Without one if or lnU:^—(hwper, " u< is some- 
times a noun ; as, a great ^.** — lbdd*$ Jchnson, '* Formerly tp was cast in 
a piece, as <f9 are now."-r-iBrf. ofPrintmg^ 1770. 

Obs. 2. — In parsing, the learner must observe the tenae and i«m of each 
word, and class it accordingly: many words commonly belonging to other 
parts of speech, are occasio^Jly used as «u»tm«, and must be parsed as such : 
asT 1. " ThA AncUtU of days.'<-^iW<. " Of the andenUy—Swtft. " For 
Bodi m^ertiniiU8.'''^teeU. <* He is an ignorant in it."— /J *<To the 
niiu»y—Bttm9, 2. " Or any he, the moudest of thy aorV'—Skak. <« I am 
the happiest the in Kent"— SStoefo. "The thet of Italy."— -5»a*. ** The let 
in bira)B." — Bacon, 8. " Avaunt all attitude, and ttart. and Jior^, theatric I" 
— Chuper, " A mayf-bt of mercy is insnffldent." — Briage. 4. " For th^ pro- 
ducing of real happiness." — Oraib. " Beading, writing, and ciphering^ are 
indiMMDSabletocivilittdman." 6. " An AerM^."— ^Id^iMM. ^'Thedread 
tiitkhimfiery—FUaer. " The deep 4M9M»."—^&»tt. " The i0;ka«."— ififton. 
e. " With lark, and wham, and wild haUoo:^—ScoU. " Will cuts him short 
wtOia ^WhaitAenr''—Additon. 

CLASSES. 

Nouns are divided into two general classes ; proper 
and commotk 

L A proper noun is the name of some particular indi- 
vidual) or people, or group ; as, Adam, Boston, the Sud- 
son, the Bomans, the Azores, the Alps. 

EL A common noun is the name of a sort, kind, or 
class, of beings or things ; as, Becbst, bird, fish, insect^-^ 
avcUures, persons, children. 

The particular classes, eoUecHve, abstract, and verbal or par- 
6ieipial, are usually included among common nouns. The 
name of a thing 9u% generis is also called oommon. 

1. A eoUictive noun, or noun of multitude, is the name of 
xnanv individuals together; as, Council^ meeting^ committee^ 
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2. An abstract noun is the name of some partioular quality* 
considered apart from its substance ; as, Chodness^ hardness^ 
pride^ frailty. 

3. A verbal or participial noun is the name of some actioa 
or state of being ; and is formed from a verb, like a participle, 
but employed as a noun: as, ^^The triumphing of the wi(4ed 
is short." — Job, xx, 6. 

4. A thing sui generis, (i. e., of its own peculiar kind,) is 
something which is distinguished, not as an individual of a 
species, but as a sort by itself^ without plurality in eitlier the 
noun or the sort of thing ; as, Galvanism, music, geometry. 

Ob8. 1.— The proper name of a person or place with an article prefixed, is 
ffenerally nsed as a common noon : as. ** He is ^ Cicero of his age,^*-^hafc 
18, ihs orator* *' Many a fiery ^[^} — that is, mowUmn : except when a com- 
mon noon is understood ; as, The [river] Bud»oti,—The [ship] AmUy,—TJiM 
treacherous [man] Judae, 

Obs. 2.— a common noun with the definite article prefixed to it, some- 
times becomes proper ; as, T\t Park, — The Strand. 

Obs. 8. — The common name of a thing or quality personified often becomes 

5 roper ; as, "*My power,* said Beaton, *i8 to advise, not to oompeL**' — 
ihneon, 

MODIFICATIONS. 

KoTins have modifications of four kinds; namelji 
Persons, Numbers, Genders, and Oases. 

PEESONS. 

Persons, in grammar, are modifications that distin- 
goish the speaker, the hearer, and the person or thing 
merely spoken o£ 

Obs. — ^The distinction of persons is founded on the different relations 
which the objects mentioned may bear to the discourse itself. It belongs to 



jects, in person. 

There are three persons ; the^r^^ the second, and the 
third. 

The first person is that which denotes the speaker or 
writer ; as " I Paul have written it" 

The second person is that which denotes the hearer, or 
theperson addressed ; as, " JSobert, who did this ?" 

The third person is that which denotes the person or 
thing merely spoken of; as, ^^ James loves his Joofe." 

Obs. 1.— In written language, IhAfretpereon denotes the writer or author ; 
and the second, the reader or person addressed : except when the writer de- 
■oribes not himself^ bat aome one else, at uttering to aa other the words 
which he records. 
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Obs. 2.— The speaker seldom refera to himself ly name^ as the speaker ; 
conseqaentlj) nouns are rarely used in the first person ; and when they are, 
a pronoun is nsoally prefixed to them. Hence some grammarians deny the 
first person to nouns altogether ; others ascribe it : and many are silent on 
the subject. Analogy clearlv requires it; as may oe seen by the following 
examples : ^^Adsum Troius -^eas."— Virg, " Callopius recenauV—Ter. Com, 
apudjmem, " Paul, an apostle, <fec., unto Timothy, my own son in the faith." 
— 1 Tim.f i. 1. 

Obs. 8. — When a speaker or writer does not choose to declare himself in 
Hiejirst person, or to address his hearet or reader in the second, he speaks 
of lK>th or either in the third. Thus Moses relates what Moses did, and CsBsar 
records the achievements of Ccesar, So Judah humbly beseeches Joseph : 
'*Let thy servant abide in stead of the lad a bondman to my hrd^ — Uen., 
zliv, 88. And Abraham reverently intercedes with God : *' Oh I let not tks 
Lord be angrr, and I will speak." — Oen,, xviii, 80. 

Obs. 4.— When inanimate things are spoken to, they ktq personified : and 
tiieir names are put in the second person, because by the %ure tne oojeott 
are su^pposed to be capable of hearing. 

NUMBERS. 

Numbers, in grammar, are modifications that distin- 
guish unity and plurality. 

Obs. — ^The distinction of numbers serves merely to show whether we speak 
of one object^ or of more. It belongs to nouns, pronouns, and finite verbs ; 
and to these it is always applied, either by peculiarity of form, or by infer- 
ence from the prindples or concord. Fronouna are like their antecedents, 
and verbs are like their subjects, in number. 

There are two numbers ; the singular and the plural. 

The singular number is that which denotes but one ; 
as, The boy learns. 

The plural number is that which denotes more than 
one ; as, The boys learn. 

The plural number of nouns is regularly formed by 
adding 5 or es to the singular : as, book^ books; box, boxes. 

EuLB L — ^When the singular ends in a sound which will 
unite with that of «, the plural is generally formed by adding 
s only, and the number of syllables is not increased : as, pen, 
pens ; grape, grapes. 

RuLB II. — ^But when the sound of s cannot be united with 
that of the primitive word, the plural adds s to final e, and es 
to other terminations, and forms a separate syllable : as, page, 
pages ; fox, foxes, 

Obs. 1.— English nouns ending in o preceded by a consonant, add ss, but 
do not iucrease their syllables: as, wo, woes ; hero, heroes : negro, negroes f 
potato, potatoes ; muskitto, mmkiUoes ; octmo, octaw)es, Tne exceptions to 
this rule appear to be in such nouns as are not properly and fully Anglicized ; 
thus many write cantos, juntos, solos, &c. Other nouns in o add * only ; as, 
foUo,/oUo8 ; harnboo, bamboos. The plural of two is commonly written twos, 
bat some prefer twoes, 

Obb. 2.— Common nouns ending in y preceded \jy a wnaoMsA^ ^b^^^.** 
into i, and add M, without increase of syBablea; «a, JVy> itUa ; d/uA^^Q^^K^^ 

8 
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Other nouns in y add « only: as, day. dayi; valley, «afl^<. So likewke 
proper names iav are sometimes varied ; as, Mtnrjf, tne Benryt, 

Obs. 8.— The ^Uowmg noons in /I change / mtov, and add ^, fi>rth« 
plural; theqf, leaf, haf, hetf, tMtf, eaif, iw,^, ^Wi ««{f} woif, whuf: aa, 
sheavety leavety dec. £\f&j Uvea; iu\fe, hmvet ; w^t^ unvee ; are aimilar. 
Staff makes etavet : thoogn the compounds of etaff an regular : as^Jtagetal^ 
JlaaOaffs, The ^preater number of nouns in / and /« , are regular ; aa, j{^ 
ttn/es^ ehie/sj grx^*^ ffyif't &c. 

Obs. 4.— Tne following are still more irr^ular : man, men ; woman^ wh- 
men; chiid^ children; brother^ Ifrethren [or Srothertjtf foot^ feet; as, oxm/ 
tooih^ teeth; gooee, 9*^*6$ louee^ lice; mauu, mUe; die, dies ; pentty, pence f 
Dieey stampa, kxA pennies^ corns, are regular. 

Obs. 5. — ^Many foreign nouns retain their original plural : aa^ aroanmn^ 
arcana; datum^ data ; erratumj errata ; efiuvium, effluvia; medvum, medUn 
[or medvum8\ ; minutia, minut%ai; etratum, strata ; stamen, etqmina ; genui^ 
genera; genius, genii U/eniuees, for men of wit] ; magus, magi ; radius, radii ; 
appendix^ appendices [or appendixes} ; calx, calces ; index, indices [or indexes'] ; 
vortex, varnees; axis, axes; basis, oases: crisis, crises; thesis, theses; anti- 
thesis, antitheses; diaresis, diareses; ellipsis, ellipses; emphasis, emphases^ 
hypothesis, hypotheses ; meUmorphosis, metamorphoses; automaton, automata; 
criterion, criteria [or criterionsT ; phenomenon, phoinomena ; cherub, cherubim ; 
seraph, seraphim ; beau, beaux [or beaus]. 

Ob3. 6. — Some nouns (from the nature of the things meant) have no plural ; 
as, gold, pride, meekness. 

Obs. 7.— Proper names of individuals, strictly used as such, have no pluraL 
But when several persons of the same name are spoken of, the noun becomes 
in some degree common, and admits the plural form and an article ; as, The 
Stuarts, — The OcBsars : so likewise when such nouns are used to denote char- 
acter; as, " ITie AristoOes, the TuUys, and the Zitrys.^^— Burgh. 

Obs. 8. — ^The proper names of nations and societies are generally plural ; 
and, except in a direct address, they are usually construed with the definite 
article: as. The Greeks,— The JesmU. 

Obs. 9. — ^When a title is prefixed to a proper name so as to form a sort of 
compound, the name, and not the title, is varied to form the plural ; as, The 
Miss Huwards^The two Mr. Claries. But a title not regarded as a piurt of 
one compound name, must be made plural, if it refer to more than one j lia, 
Messrs. Lambert ana Son, — The Lords Oalthorpe and Ik'skinSf—The Lords 
Bishops of Durham and St. David's, — The Lords Commissioners of Justiciary, 

Obs. 10. — Some nouns have no singular ; ns, embers, ides, oats, scissors^ 
tonas, vespers, literati. 

Obs. 11.— Some nouns are alike in both numbers ; as, sheep, deer, vermin^ 
swine, hose, means, odds, news, species, series, apparatus. The following are 
sometimes construed as singular, but more frequently, and more properly, 
as plural: alms, amends, pains, riches: ethics, mathematics, metaphysiesj 
optics, politics, pneumatics, and other similar names of sciences. Bellows ana 
gallows are properly alike in both numbers ; (as, ** Let a gallows be made.** — 
£slher, V, 14. "The bellows are burned." — Jer., vi., 29 ;) but they have ft 
resrular plural in vulgar use. Bolus, fungus, isthmus, prospectus, and r^us, 
admit the regular pluraL 

Obs. 12.— Compounds in which the principal word ia put first, vary the 
principal word to form the plural, and the adjunct to form the possessive 
ca-^e: aa. Sing. /atherAn-law, Tlwr. fathers^-law, Yobs, father-in-law* s ;-^ 
8mg. court-martial, Plur. courts^martial, Foss. eourt-martiaPs, The Fosseaa- 
i ve plural of such nouns is never used. 

Obs. 18.— Compounds ending in ful, and all those in which the prindpal 
word is put last, form the pleural in the same manner as other noims : as, 
handfulsj spoof^fuls, mautffuls, fellow servants, manrservanU, oiOpourlngs. 
ingathermgs, downsittings. 

Obs, 14,— Nouns of multitude, when taken collectively, generally admit 



the plural form ; as, meeting, meetings : but when taken dis^butively, they 

have a plural signifloation, without the form ; ss, " The Jury were divided." 

Obs. 16.— -WImh other parts of apeooh become noon^* they either want the 
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pinral, or form it rtf^wZtrWy, like oommon nouns of the same endingfi ; as, 
** His affiurs went on at tixet and aevensJ'^—'ArbiUhnoit. ** Some matliemati- 
dans hayejn^poBed to compute hj twoes ; otherty by faurt: others, by twehea,^'' 
^(^urehUC '^Three/ourthty nine tenths:^— Id. ^^Time^A takinga and Imv- 
ingtJ'^— Barton, " The yeas and nawy—Nswfpaper, " The aw and imw.'* 
^md, «The ins and the ouUy—Ibid, <«msafu2f and his 0rt:'—MoU. 
*^Ona (ft the hUs.'^'r'FoufU, *<In raising the mirth of «^/»(2«.*'-->SM0. 

OENDEBS. 

Ganders, in gramipar, are modifications that distin- 
guisli objects in regard to sex. 

Obb. — The d^erent genders are founded on the natural disti<iction of sei! 
in animals, and on the absence of sex in other thkigs. In Xnglish, they be- 
long only to nouns and pronouns : and to these they are usnimy applied 
agreeably to the order of nature. Pronouns are of the same gender as the 
nouns for which they stand. 

There are three genders ; the masculine^ the feminine j 
and the neuter. 

The masculine gender is that which denotes persons or 
animals of the male kind; as, many father, king. 

The feminine gender is that which denotes persons or 
animals of the female kind ; as, woman, mother, queen. 

The neuter gender is that which denotes things that 
are neither male nor female ; as, pen, ink, pajper. 

Obs. l.--Some nouns are equally applicable to both sexes; as, eowii^ 
friend, neiahlfour, jHirerU, person, servant. The gender of these is usually 
determined, by the context. To such words, some grammarians have applied 
tibe unneoessary and improper term common aender, Murrayiustly obaerves. 
** There is no such gender beloliging to the lanji^age. The business of 
parsing, can be effectually performed without having recourse to a eomffion 
(perkier," The term is more useful, and less liable to objection, as applied to 
the learned languages ; but with us it is plainly a solecism. 

Obs. 2. — Generic names, even when construed as masculine or feminine, 
often virttlally include both sexes ; as, '^Hast tiiou given the horse strength t 
hast thou clothed his neck with thunder ?" — ** Doth the hawk fly bv thy wis- 
dom, and stretch her w'mgs toward the south V^—M. These have beeti 
called epicene nouns — that is, enperoommon f but they are to be parsed each 
according to the gender of the pronoun which is put for it. 

Obs. 8.— Those terms which ate eqttallv applicable to both sexes^if iShef 
are not expressly applied to females,) ana those plurals whidi are known to 
include both sexes, should be called masculine in parsing; for, in all lan- 
gna^es, the masculine gender is considered the most worthy, and is generally 
emmoyed when both sexes are included xmder one common term. 

Obs. 4. — ^The sexes are distinguished in three ways : 

I. By the use of different names:' as, bachelor, maid; 10% gitl; hM«f, 
sister; buck, doe; buU, cow; cock, hen; drake, duck; earl, eotmtess ; father, 
mothef ; friar, nun; gander, goos^; hart, roe; horse, mare; husband, vijf^jf 
Mug, queen; lad, lass; lord, lady ; man, womd/n; master, mistresi; miUerf 
spawner: nephew, niece; ram, ewe; sloven, dut; mm, daughter ; stag, hind; 
steer, heifer ; uncle, a/unt ; iffizard, witch, , . 

II. By the use of different terminations : as, aibbot, abbess; administrator, 
administratrix ; aduUeref, adulteress ; bridegroom, bride ; caterer, caterem ; 
duke, duchess; emperor, emperess or empress; «i»>utor, ex«owtrVji; gorwnww^ 
governess; hero, heroine; taridgravi, VandgromiM; margrcwKJ^ twMPQT<wsv«A \ 
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marquity marehioMu; dorcerer, forwreM; itiUan^ 9uUanm or gvUana; im- 
iaUtr^ t^tiUrix ; tutitr, tutoress or tutress ; widower^ widow, 

Tlio t'ollowinif iiouiw become feminine by merely adding «m ; harimjdsam^ 
htir^ host, Jew f Oon, ma^or, patron^ peer^ pocty priest, prior, pruphet, M^p^Un^ 

Tiio following nonn» become feminine by rejecting the last yowel, aaA 



Adding ess: actor, ambn*sador, arbiter, ben^ador, chanter, conductor, d 
elector, enehanter,f(mnder, hunter, idolator, incentor, prince, protcdor^ 
tier. spectaUtr, suitor, tiger, traitor^ votary. 
111. Hy proflxinff on uttribute ot disduction: as. coeh-9parrow,kei^-epa9row; 



manserrant, maid-seroant ; he-^oat, sh&-goat; male rela^ons,/emale roMMieiM. 

Oia. B. -Tiio namcft of thingfl without life, used litendly, are always of 
tlio neuter gender. But inanimate objects are often represented flgaratayely, 
as having sex. Things remarkable for power, greatness^ or Bublinutjr, an 
■]K>kon of as maseulino ; os^ the sun, time, death, sleep, fear, anffer^ wimUr^ 
war. Things bcantifiii, amiable, or prolific, are spoken of as liftmimne ; aSi 
tlio nuKtn, earth, ntUure, fortune, hnowledge, hope, spring, peace, 

Oiw. 0.— Nouns of nmltitudc, when tbey convey the idea of nnity, or take 
the plural form, are of the neuter gender : but when they convey the id« 
of plurality without the form, they follow the gender of the individuala Uiafc 
conii)OHO tlio assemblage. 

()t>H. 7. Creatures whoso sex is unknown, or nnnecesaaiy to be regazded. 
are generally spoken of as neuter; as, ** He fired at the deer, and wonndM 
i^."- -** If a man shall steal an ox or Sksheep, and kill it or sell Uf* Ae^ — 
Exodus, xxii, 1. 

CASES. 

Cases, in grammar, aro modifications that distinguish 
tlio relations of nouns and pronouns to other words." 

Ons.— The oases are founded on the different relations nnder which thian 
are represented in discourse, and fh)m which the words acquire oorreaponS- 
ont relations, or become dependent one on an other, accordmg to the aeoae* 
In English, these modifications, or relations, belong only to nouns and pro- 
nouns. Pronouns are not necessarily like their antecedents, in case. 

There are three cases ; the nominative^ the possessive^ 
and the ohjccHvc, 

The nominative case is that form or state of a noun or 
pronoun, which usually denotes the subject of a finite 
verb: as. The Joy runs ; /run. 

Obs. — The subject of a finite verb is that which answers to who or toJUrf 
before it; as, "The boy runs"— JPAo runs! The hoy. Boy is therefore 
hero in the nominative case. 

The possessive case is that form or state of a noun or 
pronoun, which usually denotes the relation of property: 
as, The hoy^s hat; my hat. 

Obs. 1. — The possessive case of nouns is formed, in the singiibr number, 
by adding to the nominative s preceded by an apostrophe ; and, in the plnialf 
when the nominative ends in s, by adding an apostrophe only: as, singular^ 
Joy'*/ plural, Jr^a',*— sounded alike, but written differently. 

Obs. 2.— Plural nouns that do not end in s, usually form the possessive 
case in the same manner as the singular ; as, man^s, men's, 

Obs. 8.— When the singular and the plural are alike in the nominative, 
the apoBtrophe, which (as Dr. Johnson has shown) is merely a sign of the 
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case, and not of elision, ooffht to follow the « in the ploial, to diHtingniiih it 
fix>m the singular ; as, tihe&pt^ aheep^. 

Obs. 4.— The apostrhphio t adds a syllable to the noon, when it will not 
unite with the soond in which the nominatiye ends ; as, torck^if pronounced 
torchiz, 

Obs. 5.— The aposttophtf and 8 sn sottietimea added to mere characters, to 
denote ^m^, and not the possessive case; as, Two a*B— three &'b— four 



9*1. In the fbUowing example, they are used to give ^e sound of a Verbtf 
termination to words that are not properly verbs : ** When a man in a solil- 
oquy reasons with ImnMlf^ sUdprVfihA d<m% And weighs all hia de»%XiB,*' 
&c. — Cbngreoe* 

The effective case is that form or state of a nouni or 
ptonoun, which usually denotes the object of a vert, 
participle, or preposition : as, I know the boy / he knows 
7ne. 

Obs. 1.— The o^erf of a verb, partidple, or preposition, is that which an- 
swers to v^om or what after it ; as, ** I Know the boy/'— I Imow irAom / The 
boy. Boy is therefore here in the 6^«C!t^ case. 

Obs. 2.— The nottOnatlto s&d the objeelive of noutur. fire idways alika te 
form, beinff distinguishable from each otheir only by thdr plaoe in a sen- 
taooe^ or tfiatr simple d^iendeBfM tieoof^^g to tiM sMifte. 

«ffiE DECLENSION OP NOtJN^. 

The declension of a noun is a regidair attltAgement of its 
numbers and cases. Urns : — 

Sing. Nom. friend, Plur, Nom. friends; 
Poss. friend^s, Pbss. friends'^ 

01^. fri^d; Obj; friends. 

EXAMPLB H.'^^MAN^ 

Sing. Nom. man, Ptur: Nom. men, 

Poss. man's, Poss. men's, 

Obj« man;' Olj. men. 

JfitiMJ^LJi! IlI.-HB*dZ. 

Sing. Nom: fex, Piur. Nona. fcxes, 

Poss. fox's, PosSir foxes', 

Obj. fex; Obj. foxed. 

KLUiPLX nr. — ^FIT. 

Sing. Nom. fly, Phir, Nonu flie«L 

Poss. flrj's, Poss. ffifi&^ 

Obj. fly; Obj. 
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EXAMPLES FOR PARSING, 



PRAXIS II. — ^ETYMOLOGICAL. 

in ike Second Praxis, it is required of the pupil — to dis- 
tinguish and define the different parts of speech^ and the 
classes and modifications of the articles and nouns. 

The definitions to be given in the Second Praxis, are two for an 
article, six for a noun — and one for an adjective, a pronoun^ 
a verb, a participle, an adverb, a conjunction, a preposition^ 
or an interjection. Thus : — 

EXAMPLE PARSED. 

"James is a lad of uncommon talents." 

Ja$M8 is a proper noun, of the third person, singular number, masonline 
gender, and nominatiye oase. 

1. A noun is the name of any person, place, or thing, that oan be 

known or mentioned. 

2. A proper noon is the name of some particular individual, or 

people, or group. 
8. The third person is that which denotes the person or thing 
merely spoken of. 

4. The singular number is that which denotes but one. 

5. The masculine gender is that which denotes persons or imimria 

of the male kind. 

6. The nominative case is that form or state of a noun or pronoun, 

which usually denotes the subject of a finite verb. 
It IB a verb. 

1. A verb is a word that signifies to he, to act, or to he acted upon, 
A is the indefinite article. 

1. An article is the word the, cbn, or a, which we put before nouns, 

to limit their signification. 

2. The indefinite article is an or a, which denotes one thing of a 

kind, but not any particular one. 
Lad is a common noun, of the third person, singular number, masculine 
gender, and nominative case. 

1. A noun is the name of any person, place, or thing, that can be 

known or mentioned. 

2. A common noun is the name of a sort, kind, or class, of beings or 

thincs. 
8. The third person is that which denotes the person or thing merely 

spoken of. 
4. The singular number is that which denotes but one. 
6. The masculine gender is that whi<^ denotes persons or *T1^m^^u 

of the male kind. 
6. The nominative case is that form or state of a noun or pronoun, 

which usually denotes the subject of a finite verb. 
<y is a preposition. 

1. A preposition is a word used to express some relation of different 

things or thoughts to each other, and is generally placedbefore 

a noun or a pronoun. 
XTncommon is an adjective. 

1. An adjective is a word added to a noun or prononn, and gener- 
ally ezpi^BesM quality. 
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liUmUs is a common notio, of the third person, plural number, neuter gen- 
der, and objective case. 

1. A noun is the name of any person, place, or thing, that can be 

known or mentioned. 

2. A common noun is the name of a sort, kind, or class, of beings 

or things. 

8. The third person is that which denotes the person or tiling 
merely spoken of. 

4. The plural number is that which denotes more than one. 

6. The neuter sender is that which denotes things that are nether 
male nor female. 

6. The objective case is that form or state of a noun or pronoun, 
which usually denotes the object of a verb, participle, or prep- 
osition. 

LESSON I. 

Science strengthens and enlarges the mind. — Murray, 

A lai^e ship, traTersing the ocean by the force of the wind, 
is a noble proof of the power and ingenuity of man. 

When spring returns, the trees resume their verdure, and 
the plants and flowers display their beaut^r^ 

I John saw these thing& and heard them. — JBible. 

And tl^e king spake and said to Daniel, * O Daniel ! servant 
of the living God, is thy God, whom thou servest continually, 
able to deliver thee from the lions V — lb, 

LESSON' n. 

And all the king's servants, that were in the king's gate, 
bowed and reverenced Haman ; but Mordecai bowed not, nor 
did him reverence. — Bible. 

Esther put on her royal apparel, and stood in the inner 
court of the king's house. — lb. 

A mother's tenderness and a Other's care are nature's gifts 
for man's advantage. — Murray. 

Then shall man's pride and dulness comprehend 
His actions', passions', being's use and end. — Fope, 



CHAPTER IV.— OF ADJEOTIVE& 

An Adjective is a word added to a noun or pronotin, 
and generally expresses quality : as, A wise man ; a new 
book. You ttvo are diligent. 

CLASSES. 

Adjectives may be divided into six classes ; namely, 
common, proper, numeral, pronominal^ |)arcicvpiai^ ^sA 
compoundL 
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I. A common adjective is any ordinary epithet, or ad- 
jective denoting quality or situation; as, Good^ bad^ 
peaceful^ warlike — eastern, western, otUer, inner. 

n. A proper adjective is one that is formed fiom a pro- 
per name ; as, American, English, Platonic. 

in. A numeral adjective is one that eicpresses a defi« 
nite number ; as, One, two, three, four. Jive, six, &c. 

rV. A pronominal adjective is a definitive word which 
may either accompany its noun, or represent it under- 
stood ; as, "J.B jom to guard what each desires to gain." 
— Pope. That is, All men join to guard what each man 
desires to gain. 

V. A participial adjective is one that has the form of a 
participle, but differs fix)m it by rejecting the idea of 
time ; as. An amusing story. 

VI. A compound adjective, is one that consists of two 
or more words joined together; as, NMyrown^ laughi/ef 
loving, four-footed. 

Obs. 1.— Numeral adjectives tat of three kinda: naikiely', 

1. Cardinal ; as. One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten, 
eleven, twelve, thirteen, fourteen, fifteen, Ae. 

2. Ordinal; as, First, second, third, fonrth, fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, 
ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth. ^. 

8. MvUipUocOhe; aas, Single or alone, doable of twofidd, triple or thret * 
fold, qflacmiple or foorfold, qnintnple or five£>ld» sextuple or sixfold, sep* 
tuple or sevenfold, octuple or eightrold, &c. 

Obb» 2.~-Compound aqjeetives, being finmed ttt;pleatfutt, aM Veiy* HmtaOt- 
ous and various. Many of them embrace numerals, and run on lift A aeziea ;. 
as, one-leaved, two-leaved, three4eaved,/(mr4eaved, <&c. 

MODIFICATIONS. 

Adjectives hare, commonly, no modifications bttt the 
forms of comparison. 

Comparison is a variation of the adjective to express 
quahty in different degrees ; as, hard^ harder, hardest. 

There are three degrees of comparison ; ike positive, 
the comparative, and the superkUive. 

The pos^ve d^ee is that which is expressed by the 
adjective in its simple form ; as, hard, soft, good. 

The comparative degree is that which exceeds the pos- 
itive ; as, harder, softer, better. 

The superlative degree is that which is not exceeded; 
as; hardest, softest, best. 

Those adjectives whose signification does not admit of 
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different degrees, cannot be compared; as, two, second, 
all, total, immortal, infinite. 

Those adjectives which may be varied in sense, but 
not in form, are compared bv meaias of adverbs ; as, 
skillfiil, TTwre skillful, Tnost skillful — skillful, less skillful, 
2^05^ skillfuL 

REGULAR COMPARISON. 

Adjectives are regularly compared, when the comparative 
degree is expressed by adding er, and the superlative, by add- 
ing est to them ; as, 

Positive, Comparative, Superlative. 

great, greater, greatest, 

♦wide, wider, widest. 

hot, hotter, hottest. 

The r^ular method of comparison is chiefly applicable to 
monosyllables, and to dissyllables ending in y or mute e. 

COMPARISON BY ADVERBS. 

The different degrees of a quality may also be expressed, 
with precisely the same import, by prefixing to the fMdjective 
the adverbs more and most : as, wise, more wise, most wise ; 
famous, more famous, most famous ; amiable, more amiable, 
most amiable. 

The degrees of diminution are expressed, in like manner, by 
the adverbs less and least: as, wise, less wise, leastwise; famous^ 
less famous, least famous; amiable, less amiable, least amiable, 

Obs; 1. — Adjectives of more than one syllable, except dissyllables endinff 
in ^ or mute «, rarely admit a change of termination, but are rather compared 
by means of the adverbs : thus we say, viHuoua, more virkunu, mast vvrtaous; 
bat not vvrtiioua, virkumaer, virtuouseat, 

Obs. 2.— The prefixing of an adverb can hardly be called a variaHon of the 
adjective : the words may with more propriety be parsed separately, the 
decree being ascribed to the adverb— or, if yon please, to both words; for 
both are varied in eerue by the inflection of the former. 

Obs. 8.— The degrees in which qnalities may exist in nature, are infinitely 
various : but the onl^ degrees with which the grammarian is concerned, are 
those wnich our varuUion of the adjective or »iverb enables us to express. 
Whenever the adjective iUeif denotes these degrees, they properljr belong to 
it ; as. toortkyj toorthier, worthiest. If an atlvero is employed for this purpose, 
that also is compared, and the two degrees formed are properly its own ; af<, 
worthy, more worthy, most worthy. But these same decrees may be other- 
wise expressed ; as, worthy, in a higher de^ee worthy, vn the highest degree 
worthy. Here also the adjective toorihy is virtually compared as before : but 
only tne adjective high is grammatically modified. Manv grammarians have 
erroneously parsed the adverbs more and most^ less and least, as parts of the 
Miyective. 



* See Bales for Spelling HI. and \1. 

3* 
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IRREGULAR COTifPARISON. 

The following adjectives are compared irregularly: ^ood^ 
better, best; bad or ill, worse, too f St J little, less, leasi; mvch^ 
more, most; many, more, m^t 

Ob8. 1. — In EngUtk, and also in Latin, most adjectives that denote plMt4 
or eUiuUion, not only form the superlative irregularly) but ar6 also either xe- 
dundant or defective in oomparison. Thaa : — 



I. The following nine have more than one enpei^Iadve : /ar,fartksr,/ar' 
heat, fartnost or jarthermoU ; near, nearer, nearett or next ; fore, former, 
faremoet orJhH; hind, hinder, hindmoet or hndermott ; in, inner, Umoit or 



%nnermo9t; o%ft, outer or uUer, outmott or tUmoel, cutermott or vttermod; i^ 
upper, upmost or uppermost; low, lower, lowest or lowermost; late, mr, ot 
laUer, latest or last, 

II. The following five want the positive : \afl, adv.,] qfier, s^lmost, or qf- 
termost; [forth, adw,,] further, furthest ot furthermost ; hUher, hithermoet ; 
nether, nethermost; vnaer, undermost, 

III. The following want the oomparative: /ron<, /ron^mMl; rear, rear- 
most; head, headmost; end, endmost: top, topmost; Oottom, hoUommoet; nUd 
or middle, midst, midmost or middlemost ; north, northmost ; south, sot^ 
most ; northern, northemm/)st ; southern, eowthemmost ; eastern, eaatermmMt; 
western, westernmost, 

Obs. 2. — Many of these irregnlar adjectives are also in common use, iif 
nouns, adverbs, or prepositions ; the sense in which they are employed will 
show to what class they belong. 

"" ' " - , . - yA<and 

[ under ^ 

-y-. , ^ r , — d some 

of them, when used as adjectives of place, are rarely separated from thiii' 
nouns*; as, if»-land. tnui-sea, o/ittfr-ages, Ac. 

Obs. 4. — It mAj oe remarked of the comparatives, former and latter or 
hinder, upper and under or nether, inner and outer or ittter, after and kWker; 
as well as of the Latin superior and inferior, anterior and posterior, itUerfO^ 
and exterior, prior and ulterior, senior and junior, major and minor; that 
they cannot, like other comparatives, be construed with the co^jnnctioiv 
than, introdcuinjg the latter term of oomparison ; for we never say, one thiii^ 
IB former, superior, dbe,, than an other. 

Obs. 5. — Oommon adjectives, or epithets denoting quality, are more nunier- 
ous than all the other classes put together. Many of these, and a ftBWtlHft 
axe pronominal, may be varied by comparison; and some partieipidl adjeo^ 
tives may be compared by means of the adverbs. But adjectives formed 
trom proper names, all the numerals, and most of the compounds, are in no 
war susceptible of comparison. 

Obs. 6. — Nouns are often used as adjectives ; as, An iron bar— An ewnind 
school— A mahogany chair— A SofuithrBea dream. These also are incapabM 
of comparison. 

Obs. 7.— The numerals are often used as nouns ; and, as such, are regulaily 
declined; as. Such a one—One's own sel^The Uttie onee—'B^ tsns—¥cfr 
twent/y^s sako— By J^ties— Two mUUons, 

Obs. 8.— Ck>mparatives, and the word other, are sometimes also employed 
as nouns, and have the regular declension ; as. Our superiors— Bia betters — 
The eldei^s advice— An* omerU wo— Let others do As they wUl. But, as ad- 
jectives, these words are invariable. 

Obs. 9. — Pron<^inal adjectives, when their nouns are expressed, simply 
relate to them, and have no modifications : except this and WU, which form 

* There seems to be no good reason for Joining <mand other, ^f» here excludes 
loy other article; and analogy and connistency reqnire that the words be sepsxtXeA, 
TBeir union has led sometimes to an improper repetition of the article ; aS, ^Ano1h» 
snob a man,*— for, * An other such man.' 
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tiie jdaral them and thou; and tnw^ many^ and a few others, wliich are 
compared. 

Obs. 10.-— Pronominal adjectives, when their nonns are not expressed, may- 
be parsed as representing them in persorij number ^ fjitndery and case^ but 
those who i>refer it, may supply the ellipsis, and parse the adjective nmply 
<u an adjecUve, 

Obs. 11. — ^The following are the principal pronominal adjectives : AU^ any^ 
lathy eertainy divers, eaeh, eUher, else, enough, every, few, former, first, loiter, 
last, little, les^ least, much, many, more^ most, neither, no or none,* one, only, 
other, own, same, several, some, such, this, that, these, those, which, what, 

Obs. 12. — Which and whai, when they are not prefixed to noons, are, fbr 
the most part, relative or interrogative pronouns. 



EXAMPLES FOR PAUSING. 

PRAXIS in. — ^BTTICOLOGIOAL. 

In ike Third Praxis, it t^ required of the pupil — to distinguish 
and define the different parts of speech^ and the classes and 
modifications of the articles, nouns, and adjectives. 

The definition^ to he given in the Tliird Praxis, are two for an 
article, six for a noun, three fbr an adjective — and onefcyr 
a pronoun^ a verb, a participle^ an adverb^ a conjunction, a 
proposition, or an intetjection. Thus ;— 

EXAMPLE PAflSBD. 

'' I prefer the shortest course, though some other may be 

less intricate." 

/^ % pronoun. 

1. A prononp is a word used in stead of a noun. 
Pr^er is a verb. 

1. A verh is a word that signifies to he, to act, or to le acted upon. 
Tk4}»\h9 definite article. 

1. An article is the word the, an or a, which we put before nouns, 

to limit their signification, 
i. The definite article is the, which denotes some particular thing or 
things. 
Shortest is a common adjective, of the superlative de^^ree ; compared, short, 
shorter, shortest, 

1. An adjective is a word added to a noun or pronoun, and generally 

expresses quality. 

2. A common adjective is any ordinaiy epithet, or adjective deiiQt* 

ing quality or situation. 
8. The superlative degree is that irbioh is not exceeded. 
Course is a common noun, of the third person, singular number, neuter 

gender, and objective case. 
1. A noun is the name of any person, place, or thing, that can be 

known or mentioned. 

* Ko and none seem to be only different forms of the same adjective ; the former 
bfing n8f4 before a noan expresfed, and the latter wben the nonn is understood, or 
aot placed after the adjective ; as, ^ tot none of as liveth to hixDsell^aQ^ W VM» 4i9tll 
to hunselfl''— iSpfnoiM, xiv, 7. 
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8. A oommon noan is the name of a sort, kind, or daaa, of beinga cr 

things. 
S. The third person is that which denotes the person or thing mara^ 

spoken of. 

4. The singokr nmnber is that which denotes bat cme. 

5. The neater gender is that which denotes things that are ndther 

male nor female. 

6. The objective case is that form or state of a noan or pitmomiy 

which asaaily denotes tiie object of a verb, participle, or prep- 
osition. 

Thouffh is a conjanction. 

1. A conjanction is a word ased to connect worda or aentenoea in 
constraction, and to show the dependence of the terms so oon- 
nected. 

Some is a pronominal adjective, not compared. 

1. An adjective is a word added to a noan or pronoon, and gener- 

ally expresses q aality. 

2. A pronominal adjective is a definitive word which may eithar 

accompany its noun, or rei>resent it anderstood. 
8. Those adjectives whose signification does not admit of different 
degrees, cannot be compared. 
Other is a pronominal adjective, representing eourte anderstood, in the third 
person, singalar namoer, neater gender, and nominative case. 
[See Obs. 10th, page 59.1 

1. An adjective is a word added to a noan or pronoan, and generally 

expresses quality. 

2. A pronominal acgective is a definitive word which may eithfir 

accompany its noan, or represent it anderstood. 
8. The third person is that which denotes the person or thing 
merely spoken of. 

4. The singular number is that which denotes but one. 

5. The neuter gender is that which denotes things that are mea&ttt 

male nor female. 

6. The nominative case is that form or state of a noun or pronoun, 

which usually denotes the subject of a finite verb. 
May leiBtL verb. 

1. A verb is a word that signifies to he, to act, or to be acted upom, 
Leae is an adverb. 

1. An adverb is a word added to a verb, a partidple, an adjeotiv«y 
or an other adverb ; and generally expresses tmie, place, d^giea, 
or manner. 
Intricate is a common adjective, compared by means of the adverbs. 

1. An adjective is a word added to a noun or pronoun, and generally 

expresses quality. 

2. A common adjective is any ordinary epithet, or acyeotive denot- 

ing quality or situation. 
8. Those adjectives which may be varied in sense, bat not in forni| 
are compared by means of adverbs. 

LESSON I. 

There is an easier and better way than this. 
Earthly joys are few and transitory. 
Heavenly rewards are complete and eternal. 
The best and wisest men are sometimes in &ult. 
Demosthenes was a &mous Grecian orator. 
This plain old man has more wit than all his opponents. 
The three rooms on the second floor, are small&r and less 
oonTenient than the others. 
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The lai^st and most glorious madiines contrived and erect- 
ed by human skill, are not worthy of a companscm with the 
magnificat productions of nature. 

LESSON n. 

The first years of man must make provision for the last 
External things are naturally variable, but truth and reason 
are always the same. — Johnson. 

*To him that lives well,' answered the hermit, * every form 
of life is good; nor can I give any other rule for choice, than 
to remove from all apparent evil.'— /rf. 

Come, calm Content, serene and sweet ! 
O gently guide my pilgrim feet 

To find thy hermit cell ; 
Where, in some pure and equal sky, 
Breath thy soft indulgent eye, 

Hie modest virtues dwell. — BorhauUL 



OHAPTEE v.— OF PRONOUNS. 

A Pronotm is a word used in stead of a noun : as. 
The boy loves his book ; he has long lessons, and he 
learns ^cm well. 

Obs. 1.— The vord fbr whioli a prononn stands, is oalled ifai tmUoidmi^ 
because it usually precedes the pronoun. Bat some have limited the term 
anUeed&rU, t^the word represented by a relative. 

Obs. 2. — We pronouns / and ihou in their different modifioatioBS, stand 
immediately for persons that are, in general, sufficiently Icnown without be- 
ing named ; (/meaning the tpeakery and thou the hearer;) their anteoedenta 
aze therefbre generally tmdefitood. 

Obs. 8.— The other personal pronouns are sometimes taken in a general 
or absolute sense, to denote persons or things not larevioasly mentioned ; as, 
"JSi that hath knowledge, i^areth his words." 

Obs. 4. — A pronoun with which a question is asked, stands for some per- 
son or thing unknown to the speaker; the noun, therefore, cannot occur 
before it, but may be used after it or instead of it. 

Obs. 5.— The personal and the interrogatiye pronouns often stand in con- 
struction as the antecedents to other pronouns ; as, £b that arms his intent 
with virtue is invincible." — ** Who that has any moral sense, dares tell lies T' 

CLASSES. 

Pronouns are divided into three classes; personal, rel- 
ative, and interrogative. 

L A personal pr(movn is a pronoun that shows, by its 
form, of what person it is. 

The simple peiisonal prPAOUO^ sis » &v% i bko^^i > X^ s^% 
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the first person ; thou, of the second person ; he^ she^ and 
it, of the third person. 

The compownd personal pronouns are also five : name- 
ly, myself^ of the first person ; thyself^ of the second per- 
son ; himself^ herself y and itself of the third person. 

II. A relative pronoun is a pronoun that represents an 
antecedent word or phrase, and connects diflferent clauses 
of a sentence. 

The relative pronouns are who. whichj whaty and that / 
and the compounds whoever or whosoever^ whichever ox 
whichsoever, whatever or whatsoever. 

What is a kind of double relative, equivalent to that 
or those which ; and is to be parsed, first o^ antecedent^ and 
then as relative. 

in. An interrogative pronoun is a pronoun with which 
a question is asked. 

The interrogative pronouns are who, which, and what; 
being the same in form as relatives. 

Obs 1. — Who is usnallj applied to persons only: whiehf thooffh fonnerij 
applied to persons, is now oonfined to animals ana inanimate tpin^ . ^ - 



(as a mere pronoan) is applied to things only : thtU is applied indifferently 
to persons, anim^, or tomgs. 

Obs. 2. — ^The pronoan wM has a twofold relation, and is often used (hj 
ellipsis of the noun) both as antecedent and relative, oeing equivalent to Urn 
whtch, or the ikvng vihiiik. In this doable relation, vohaJt represents two oaaM 
at the same time: as, ** He is ashamed of whU he has done ;'' that is, otlM 
[thing] which, he has done. It is usually of the singulu* number, though 
sometimes plural ; as, " I must turn to the faults, or whU appear such to 
me.*' — Byron. ** All distortions and mimicries, as such, are wha^ raite aver- 
sion in stead of pleasure. — Steels. ^ 

Obs. 8. — What is sometimes used both as an adjeetite and a maUve at the 
same time, and is placed before the noun which it represents : as. " What 
money we had was taken away ;" that is, AU the money thai we had, &o. 

" What man but enters, dies ;" that is. Any man who, &c. " What god 

but enters yon forbidden fleld.''^P^. Indeed, it does not admit of \mag 
construed after a noun, as a simple relative. The compound whatever or 
whatsoever has the same peculiarities of construction ; as, ^<^ We will certidnly 
do whatsoever thing gpeKh forth out of our own mouth."— t^., xliv. 17. 

Obs. 4. — WhOy whichj and what^ when the affix ever or eoever is added, 
have an unlimited signification ; and, as some general term, such as any 
peraony or awy things is usually employed as the antecedent, they are all com- 
monly followed by two verbs : as, " Whoever attends, will improve ;" thafc 
i«, Any person who attends, will improve. In parsing, supply the antecedent. 

Obs. o.— Which and what are often prefixed to nouns as definitive or inter- 
rogative adjectives ; and, as such, may be applied to persons as well as to 
thiugs : as, " What man ?"— " Which hoy V^ 

Obs. 6. — The word thai is a relative pronoun, when it ifl equivalent to wAo, 
whomy or which ; as, *' The days thai [whichj are past, are gone forever." It 
is a definitive or pronominal adjective, when it relates to a noun expressed 
or understood after it ; as, ** That book is new." In other oases, it is a con- 
junction, as. " Live well, that you may die well." 

Obs. 7.— The relative that has this peculiarity, that it cannot foUow the 
word on whioh ite case depends: that, it it said, {Mi^ ziU, 29j ••Bay 
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thoM thinffs thai we hmve need qff^ but we ceimot saj, '* Buy those things 
qfthat we have need." 

Obs. 8. — The word a«, though usually a oo^junotion or an adverb, has 
sometimes the opnstruction of a relative pronoun; as, **The Lord added to 
the church daily such [persons] <u should be saved."^^«fo, ii, 47. 

Obs. 9. — Whether was formerlyused as an interrogative pronoun, refer- 
ring to one of two things ; as, " WhOher is greater, the gold or the temple ?" 
—MaU.^ zziii, 17. 

Obs. 10. — Interrogative pronouns differ from relatives chiefly in this; tliat, 
as the subject referred to is unknown to the speaker, they do not relate to a 
prtoeding noun, but to something which is to oe expressed in the answer to 
the question. Their /mtsoa, number , and gender, therefore, are not regulated 
by an anteeedetU noun ; but bv what the speaker supposes of a subject which 
may, or may not, agree with them in these respects : as, ** Whai lies there V* 
Ans. ** Two men asleep.'^ 

MODIFICATIONS. 

Pronouns have the same modifications as nouns; 
namely, Persons^ Numbers^ Genders, and Cases, 

Obs. 1.— In the personal pronouns, most of these properties are distin- 
guished by the words themselves ; in the relative and the interrogative pro- 
nouns, theyare ascertained chiefly by the anteoedent and the verb. 

Obs. 2.— TTbe personal pronouns of the first and second persons, are equally 
applicable to both sexes ; and should be considered masculine or feminine 
•ocordmgto the known application of them. [See LevizaeU FVench Oram,, 
p. 7S.] The speaker and the hearer, being present to each other, of course 
Imow the sex to which they respectively oelong; and, whenever they ap- 
pear in narrative, we are tola who they are. In LaHn, an adjective oi a par- 
Bdple relating to these pronouns, is varied to agree with them in nvmber, 
fefMer, and tan ; as, 

JHeenE hoc tamen unum 
Exequere, Anna, mt%i .* eoiam nam perfldus ille 
7k colere, arcanos etiam tibi credere sensus : 
Sola viri molles aditus et tempera ndras. — VtrgU. 

Obs. 8.— Many grammarians deny the first person of nouns, and the gen- 
der (^ pronouns of ^e first and second persons ; and at the same time teach, 
tiiat, **Tronouns must always agree with their antecedents, and the nouns- for 
whidi they stand, in gender, number, nndpereon,''^ — Murrajfe Oram*, 2d Ed,, 
1796. Now, no two words can agree in any property which belongs not to 
bothi 

THE DECLENSION OP PRONOUNS. 

The declension of a pronoun is a regular arrangement of its 
numbers and cases. 

SIMPLB PERSONALS. 

The simple personal pronouns are thus declined :— 

I, of the FiBST PERSON, o»y* of the genders. 

Sing. Nom. I, Plur. Nom. we, 

Poss. my, or mine, Poss. our, or ours, 

Obj. me; Obj. us. 

* That the pronouns of the first and second persons are sometimes mascniine and 
sometimes feminine, is perfectly certain ; but whetlier tlxey can or cannot be neater, 
is a question difficult to be decided. To things inanimate they are only applied Agar- 
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Thou, of 01$ sioohd nnkm, any o/^ ffendirt. 

Sing. Nom. thou, Plur. Nom. ye/ or you^ 

Poss. thy, or thine, Poss. your, or yoviriy 

Obj, thee; Obj. you. 

He, of the THIRD PERSON, masculine genxUr, 

Sing. Nom. he, Plur. Nom. they, 

Poss. his, Poss. their, or tintm^ 

Obj. him; Obj. them. 

BoE, of the TBiRt i?ERBOV, feminine gender. 

Sing. Nom. she, Plur, Nom. they, 

Poss. her, or hers, Poss. their, or theirs, 

Obj. her; Obj. them. 

IiV offfie THIRD PERSON, neuter gender. 

Sing. Nom. it, Plur. Nom. they, 

Poss. itSjf Poss. their, or thdrs^ 

Obj. it; Obj. them. 

Ob8. 1.— Most of the penonal proaoBnB have two foime of the poBseeahre 
case, in each number: as, my or mMM, <mr or oura ; ihp. or ihiM^ fvm or 
yow$; her or herSf ihetr or thmra. The former is used before a noun ex- 
pressed ; the latter, when the governing noun is anderttoodj or so placed tm 
not inmiediately to follow the pronoun ; as, *^ My powers are tAins/^—Mml" 
gomery. 

Obs. 2. — Mme and IMm were formerly used before all words beginning 
with a vowel sound ; my and tkyy before others : as, " It was thou, a man, 
mine equal, my guide, and mine acquaintance.'^ — Pecdm, But this usage ia 
now obsolete, or peculiar to the poets ; as, 

" Time writes no wrinkle on (hinB azure brow.''— ^yron. 

COMPOUND PERSONALS. 

The word selfX added to the simple personal pronouns, 
forms the class of compoimd personal pronoun* ; which are 
used when an action reverts upon the agent, and also when 

ativelv; and the question is, whether the fignre always necessarily changes the gen* 
der of the antecedent noon. Pronouns are of the same sender as the nouns for which 
they stand ; and if; in the followiagexample, g(M and aiaanond are neuter, so is the 
pronoun me. And, if not neuter, of what gender are they t 

"Where thy true treasure f €Md says, * Not In m« /• 
And, ' Not in me,' the diamond, Cfold is poor."— Young, 

* The use of the prononzi ye is mostly confined to the solemn style, and to the bur- 
lesque. In the latter, it is sometimes used for the objective case. 

tin ancient times, M ^ and Aim, were applied to things neuter. In our transla- 
tion of the Bible, the pronoun U b employed in the nominative and the objective, but 
hie is retained in the possessive, neuter ; as, *" Look not thou upon the wine, when U 
ie red, when it glveth hie color in the cup, when it moveth iteelf aright**— Pro©., 
xxiiL 81. He is not ibund in the Bible, except by misprint 

X The word ee^wee originally an a^ecti/oe; but when used alone, it is now gener- 
ally a noun. This may have occasioned the diversity in the formation of the compound 
personal pronouns. Dr. Johnson calls «e{^a pronoun; but he explains it as being; 
both ad^eotime and eubekmUoe, 
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some persons are to be distinguished from others : as, sing. 
mywlf^ piur. ourselves; sing, thyself, plur. yourselves; sing. 
himself* plur. themselves; sing, herself plur. themselves; sing. 
itselfj plur. themselves. They all want the possessive case, and 
are alike in the nominative and objective. 

RELATIVES AND INTBRROGATIVES. 

The relative and the interrogative pronouns are thus de- 
clined : — 

Who, applied only to persons. 
Sing. Nom. who, Plur. Nom. who, 

Poss. whose, Poss. whose, 

Obj. whom; Obj. whom. 

Which, applied to animals and things. 
Sing. Nom. which, Plur. Nom. which, 

Poss. f Poss. 

Obj. which; Obj. which. 

What, generally applied to things. 
Sing. Nom. what, Plur. Nom. what, 

Poss. Poss. 

Obj. what; Obj. what. 

That, applied to persons^ animals^ and things. 
Sing. Nom. that, Plur. Nom. that, 

Poss. Poss. 

Obj. that; Obj. that. 

COMPOUND RELATIVES. 

The compound relative pronouns, whoever or whosoever^ 
whichever or whichsoever, and whatever or whatsoever, are de- 
clined in the same manner as the simples, who, which, what. 



EXAMPLES FOR PAUSING. 

PRAXIS rV. — ^ETYMOLOGICAL. 

In the Fourth Praxis, it is required of the pupil — to distin- 
guish and define the different parts of speech, and the classes 

* IR9»elf, ittsa/^ and their^Ovst, are more analogloal than MmtOj^ iUel/, thsmMtesB ; 
bat costom has rejected the former, and established the latter. When an adjective is 
prefixed to telf, the pronouns are written separately in the possessive case ; as, My 
dngle self;— icy own sell;— ZTi* own self,— 7%«ir own selves. 

f WhoM is sometimes used as the possessive case of wlUch ; as, ^* A religion «oAom 
origin L^ divine."" — Mair. 
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and modifieatUms of the txr tides, nouns, adfeetives, and pro* 
nouns. 
The definitions to be given in ^ Fourth Praxis are, two fst 
an article, six Jbr a noun, three for an ac^ective, §ix fbr « 
pronoun — and one fbr a verb, a participle, an adoerb, a comm. 
junction, a preposition, or an interjection. Thus : — 

XXAHPUB PARSED. 

"She met them.'* 
jShe is a personal pronoun, of the third person, singular number, ftmimiui 
gencter, and nominatlYe case. 

1. A pronoun is a word used in stead of a noun. 

2. A personal pronoun is a pronoun that shows, "by its fom, of what 

person it is. 
8. The third person is that which denotea- the person or thing 

merely spoken of. 
4. The ainffular number is tiuit which denotes but one. 
5» The femmine ^nder is that which denotes persona or animals of 

the female kmd. 
6. The nominative case is that form or state of a dotm or pronoun, 

which usually denotes the subject of a finite verb. 
Met is a Verb. 

1. A^verbiB a word that aignifiea iQi6,iaaet,oiribhe acted upon, 
!I%em is a personal pronoun, of the third person, pliural number, masculine 

gender, and objectiye case. 

1. A pronoun is a word used in stead of.a noun. 

2. A personal pronoun is a pronoun that shows, by itB£>nn, of wbafc 

person it is. 

8. Tne tiiird person is that which denotes the person or thing 
merely spoken of. 

4. The plural number is that which denotes more than one. 

6. The masculine gender is that which denotes persons or animala 
ofthe male kind. 

6. The objective case is that form or state of a noun or pronoun, 
which usually denotes the object of a verb, participle, or prepo- 
sition. 

LESSON I. 

I who was present, know the particulars. 
He who has not virtue, is not truly wise. 
An enemy that disguises himself under the veil of friendship, 
is worse tlum one that declares open hostility. 

He that improperly reveals a secret, injures both himself 
and them to whom he tells it. 

Eye me, blest Providence, and square my trial 
To my proportion'd strength ! — Shepherd, lead on. 

LESSON n. 

All men have their frailties. Whoever looks fbr a friend 
without imperfections, will never find what he seeks : we love 
ourselves with all our &ults ; and we ought to love our friends 
in like manner. 

Selina's benevolence and piety engaged the esteem of all 
who knew her. 
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When the Sakoi^b subdued the Britons, they introduced into 
England their own language ; which was a dialect of the Teur 
tonic, or Grothic. — Allen, 

LSSBOIV in. 

Disguise thyself as thou wilt, still, Sl&rery ! still thou art a 
bitter draught ; and though thousands in all ages have been 
made to drink of diee, thou art no less bitter on tftiat account. 
— Sterne. 

Eedeem we time ? — ^its loss we dearly buy. 
What pleads Lorenzo for his higl^priz'd sportis ? 
He pleads, time's numerous blanks ; he loiully pleads 
The straw-like trifles on life's common stream. 
From whom those blaniui and trifles, but from thee 1 
No blank, bo trifle^ nature made or meant — YatMg. 
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A Yerb is a word that signifies io be, to aet, or to he 
acted upon: as, I am, I rwfe, I am ruled; I fotv, thou 
lovest^ he loves. 

CLASSES. 

Verbs are divided, with respect to their /)rm^ into four 
classes ; regular, irregidar\ redundant, and defective. 

L A regular verb is a verb tiiat forms the preterit and 
the perfect participle by assuming d or ed; as, love, lovjSD^^ 
loving, fouED. 

IL An irremilarverb iis a verb that does not form the 
preterit and the peifect participle by assuming d or ed; 
as, see, saw, seeing, seen^ 

lEL A redundojnt ve/ih is a verb that forms the preterit 
or the perfect participle in two or more ways, and so as 
to be both regular and irregular ; as, thrive, thrived or 
throve, thriving, thrived or thriven. 

IV. A defective verb is a verb that forms no participles, 
snd is used in but few of the moods and tenses; as, be- 
ware, ought, quoth. 

Ob8.— Regular verbs form their preterit and perfect partadple, by adding 
<l to flna U, and «(i to all other terminations. The verb htar^ naardy imxyc^ ^ 
ht9rd,jBiddAd to r, and i» therelbra imgtOsr. 
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Verbs are divided again, with respect to their signifi- 
cation, into four classes; acttve4ransitive, active^ntransiiive^ 
passive^ and neuter. 

I. All active-transitive verb is a verb that expresses an 
action which has some person or thing for its object; as, 
''CB:msUwAhei:\ 

II. An active-intransitive verb is a verb that expresses 
an action which has no person or thing for its object ; 
as, *' John walks J^ 

m. A passive verb is a verb that represents its subject, 
or nominative, as being acted upon ; as, " I am com- 
pelled:' 

IV. A neuter verb is a verb that expresses neither ac- 
tion nor passion, but simply being, or a state of being ; 
as, " Thou art:'—'' He sleeps:' 

Oba. 1. — ^In most grammara and dictionaries, verbs are divided into three 
dassea onlj ; actwe, pamw. and neuter, ' In snch a division, the class of 00- 
tive verbs inolndes those only which are active-trafuiUvej and all the aetive- 
iiUranntive verbs are called neuter. But, in the division adopted above. 
aetvD&^ntranntvoe verbs are made a distinct class : and those onlyare regarded 
as neater, which implv a state of existence witnoat action. When, there- 
fore, we speak of verbs without reference to their regimen, we apply the 
simple term acHve to all those which express action^ whether transitive or 
irUranntive. ** We act whenever we do any thing ; bat we may act without 
doing any thin^." — OraJtib^e Synonymes. 

Obs. 2. — ^Active-transitive verbs generallv take the agent before them and 
the object after them j as, " Caesar conquered Pompey." Passive verbs (which 
are derived from acttv&4rati8itive verbs) reverse this order, and denote that 
the sabjeot, or nominative, is affected by the action ; and the agent follows, 
being introduoed by the preposition oy: as, ** Pompey toaa conquered by 
CiBsar." 

Obs. 8.— Most active verbs may be used either transitively or intransitively. 
Active verbs are transitive when there is any person or thing expressed or 
dearly implied, upon which the action terminates ; when they do not govern 
such an object, they are intransitive. 

Obs. 4.— Some verbs may be used either in an active or a neater sense. 
In the sentence, '* Here I rest," reet is a neater verb ; bat in the sentence, 
** Here I rest my hopes," reet is an active-transitive verb, and governs h^m: 

Obs. 5. — An active-intransitive verb, followed by a preposition and its ob- 
ject, wUl sometimes admit of being put into the passive form, the object of 
the preposition being assumed for the nominative, and the preposition being 
retoinea with the verb, as an adverb : as, (jiotive,) " They laaghed at hiin?* 
— {Pateive,) ** He was laughed at." 

MODIFICATIONS. 

Verbs have modifications of four kinds ; namely, Moocb^ 
Tenses, Persons, and Numbers. 

HOODS. 
Moods are different forms of the verb, each of which 
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expresses the being, action, or passion, in some particular 
manner. 

There are five moods; the Infinitive, the Indicative^ 
{he Potential, the Subjunctive^ and the Imperaiive, 

The Infinitive mood is that form of the verb, which 
expresses the being, action, or passion, in an unlimited 
manner, and without person or number: as, To read, to 
speak. 

The Indicative mood, is that form of the verb, which 
simply indicates, or declares a thing: as, I write; you 
know: or asks a question ; as, Do you know? 

The Potential mood is that form of the verb, which ex- 
presses the power, liberty, possibility, or necessity, of the 
Deing, action, or passion: as, I can read; we must go. 

The Subjunctive mood is that form of the verb, which 
yepresents the being, action, or passion, as conditional, 
doubtful, and contingent : as, " If thou go, see that thou 
offend not" 

The Imperative mood is that form of the verb, which 
is used in commanding, exhorting, entreating, or per- 
mitting: as, **Depart thou." — "^ comforted^ — "Forgive 
me." — "G^o in peace." 

Ob8. 1.— The in^Uive mood is distingnislied by the preposition iOy which, 
"with a few exceptions) immedistely precedes it. In dlotionaxies, to is gen- 
erally prefixed to verho, to distinguish them from other parts of speech. A 
Terb in anT other mood tiian the u^uUtAve, is called, by way of cBstinotion, 
tkjtmteyretb, 

Obb. fL—Tbm potential mood is known by the signs i9M^, mh^ mutt, mif/kk 
could, tanddy and should. This mood as well as the indicatiTe may bo naed 
in asking a Question; as. Must weaot 

Obs. 8.— The svlyunctive mood is alwa^rs oonnoctad with an other mh* 
Its dependence is usoally denoted by a conjunction ; as, {/j that, tkougik, U$t, 



Oas. 4.— The imdieatka and potenHdl moods, in all their tenses, may be 
wed in the same dependent manner ; but this seems not to be a solfiaeQl 
reason for considering them as parts of the sal^anctiye mood.* 

* In regard to the number and form of the tenses which shonld constitiite the sab- 
Imicti ve mood in English, grammarians are greatly at Tsriwice ; and some, suppoeiBg its 
disttncdye parts to be bat elliptical forms of the indicatiye or the potential, even oeny 
the existence of such a mood altogether. On this point, the instructions published by 
lindley Murray are exceedingly vague and inconsistent The early editions of his 
Grammar gave to this mood mx I&mm, none of which had any of the personal inflee- 
tlons; consequently there was, in all the tenses, wtm dAfftrmce between it and tho 
indicative. His later editions make the subjunctive exactly like the indicative, except 
In the present tense, and in the choice of auxiliaries for tlie second-fhture. Both ways 
he goes too &r. And while at last he restricts the disUnotvoe/orm of the snbjanctiva 
to narrower bounds than he ought, and argues against. If thou loved^ If thou tnmo, 
&C., he gives this mood not only the last five tenses of the indicative, but also all those 
Of the potential ; alleging, " that as the indicative mood is converted into the subjunc* 
tive, by the expression of a condition, motive, wish, supposition, Slc being superadded 
to it, so the potential mood may, in like manner, be turned into the sublunctlve«"— > 
Jfbr. Oram^ Oct^ p. 83. Aooordlng to thia,the aal4u&oU'<ia xao^A <)1 «s«ci. tMOitea, 
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TENSES. 

Tenses are those modifications of the verb, which dis- 
tinguish time. 

There are six tenses ; the Present, the Imperfect, the 
Perfect, the Pluperfect, the First-future, and tne Secondr 
future. 

The Present tense is that which expresses what now 
eodsts, or is talcing place : as, '* I hear a noise ; somebody 
is coming" 

The Imperfect tense is that which expresses what to(A 
place, or was occurring, in time ftdly past: as, "I saw 
nim yesterday ; he wa^ walking out." 

The Perfect tense is that which expresses what has 
tofew place, within some period of time not yet fully past : 
as, " i have seen him to-day." 

The Pluperfect tense is tnat which expresses what had 
taken place, at some past time mentioned: as, "I had 
seen him, when I met you." 

The Firstfuture tense is that which expresses whafc 
wiHl toieplace hereafter : as, " I shaU see him again," 

The &condfuture tense is that which expresses whafc 
will have taken place, at some future time mentioned : as, 
" I shaU have seen him by to-morrow noon." 

Obs. 1. — ^The terms here defined are the names nsnalljgnven to those parts 
of the verb to which they are in this work applied; and thoiu^h some of 
them are not so strictly appropriate as scientific names ought to be, we think 
it inexpedient to change them. 

Obs. 2.— The tenses do not all express time with eqnal predsion. Those 
of the indicative mood, are the most definite. The tmie expressed by the 
same tenses Tor what are called by the same names) in the other moods, is 
fireqaently relatiye, and sometimes indefinite. 

Obs. 8.— The present tense, in the indicative mood, expresses general 
troths, and costomary actions; as, ^''Yio& produces miseiy.^^ — **She ofbrn 

verb exnbrace^ in one voice, as many as one hundred and thirty-eight difi^rent expres- 
sions; and it may happen that in one single tense a verb shall nave no fewer than 
fifteen different forms in each person and number. Six times fifteen are ninety; and 
so many are the several phrases which now compose Murray*s pluperfect tense^f the 
subjunctive mood of the verb to stroto — a tense which most grammarians very prop- 
erly reject as needless I But this is not alL The scheme not only confounds the 
moods, and overwhelms the learner with its multiplicity, but condemns as bad Engltoh 
what the author himself once adopted as the imperfect subfunctive. **If thou lowd^ 
Ac, wherein he was sustained by Dr. Priestly and others of nigh autnority. Dr. John- 
son, indeed, made the preterit subjunctive like the indicative; and this may have in- 
duced the author to change his plan, and inflect this part of the verb with «& But Dr. 
Alexander Murray very positively declares this to be wrong: ** When such words as 
if, though^ tmlsea, except, whether, and the like, are used before verbs, they lose their 
termini^oni of eet, eta, and «, in those persons which commonly have them. No 
speaker of good English, expressing himself conditionally, says, Though thoxifiMUeet, 
or Thouffh be falle, but, Though thou faU, and Though he fall ; nor Though thou 
ioameett but Though, or although, thou came.'^^EieL swrop, La/ng^ Yol L p. 65. 
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visitt US." We also use it in speaking of persons who are dead, bat whose 
works remain ; as, " Seneca reasons well." 

Obs. 4. — The present tense in the sabjnnctive mood, and in the other 
moods when preceded by cts soon as^ qfter, before. tUl, or whetij is eenerally 
used with reference to futore time ; as, ** If he a«c a fish, will he give him a 
Berpent?"— Jfott., vi, 10. " When he arrives^ I will send for you?* 

Obs. 5. — ^In animated narrative, the present tense is sometimes substitated 
p>y the figore enaUage) for the imperfect ; as, ** As he lay indulging himself 
m state, he sees let down from the ceiling a glittering sword, hang by a single 
hair." — ^*jsf Oioero, ** Ulysses tDokes, not Knowing where ho waaJ'^—Pope. 

Obs. 6.— The present infinitive can scarcely be said to express any partic- 
ular time. It is osoally dependent on an other verb, and, tnerefore, relative 
in time. It mav be connected with any tense of any mood ; as, *' I intend 
^ ^ it, I intenaed to do it, I have intended to do it;" &c. It is often nsed 
to express futurity ; as, " The time to eomey. — " The world to oome,"^^*^ Rap- 
ture yet to heJ*^ 

Obs. 7.— The imperfeot tense of the indicative mood, in its simple form, is 
called ihe preterit; as, lowdf saw, teas, 

Obs. 8. — The perfect tense, like the present, is sometimes used with refer- 
ence to future tmae ; as, " He will be fiitigued before he has toaUced a mile." 

Obs. 9. — The pluperfect tense is often used conditionally, without a con- 
junction ; as, ** Bad I seen you, I should have stopped." 

PERSONS AND NUMBERS. 

The person and number of a verb, are those modifica- 
tions in which it agrees with its subject or nominative. 

In each number, there are three persons ; and in each 
person, two numbers : thus, 

Singular, Plural, 

1st per. I love, 1st per. We love, 

2d per. Thou lovest, 2d per. You love, \ 

3d per. He loves ; 3d per. They love. 



Obs. 1. — ^Thus the verb in some of its parts, varies its termination to dis- 
^nguish, or agree with, the different persons and numbers. The change is. 
however, principallv confined to the second and third persons singular or 
the present tense of the indicative mood, and to the auxiliaries hast and hoe 
of the perfect. In the ancient biblical style, now used only on solemn oc- 
casions, the second person singular is distinguished through all the tenses 
of the indicative and potential moods. And as the use of the pronoun thm 
is now mostly confined to the solenm style, the terminations of that style 
are retained in all our examples of the conjugation of verbs. In the plmral 
number, there is no variation of ending, to denote the different persons ; and 
the verb in the three persons plural, is the same as in the first person sin- 

f'ular. As the verb is always attended by a noun or a pronoun, expressing 
he subject of the affirmation, no ambiguity arises from the want of particular 
terminations in the verb to distinguisn the different persons and numbers. 
Obs. 2. — ^Persons in high stations, being usually surrounded by attendants, 
it became, many centuries ago, a species of court flattery, to address indi- 
viduals of this class, in the plural number. And the practice extended, in 
time, to all ranks of society : so that, at present the customary mode of 
fiumiliar as well as complimentar]^ address, is altogether plnral ; both the 
verb and the pronoun bemg used in that form. Tnis practice, which con- 
founds one of the most important distinctions of the language, offorda t^ 
striking instanoo of the power of faahion. The aocMilj oi SVvw^^x Q^MaMr%^ 
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howerer. coTHinue t? ezsr*. t ijie »Lcjn'nr zi:imber 12. Tlirm'.tar diaeome - aid 
c:i5i3Tn. whic. hi? :. -v '. *'r-;-: : :Li c-rrr.T-.-.-e-: of *^e r'sral. has placed 

plor;! m pc La: cf w^rvct. T-e siiiziilju' a xmivTrsAl".).- earloycd in referom 
to the Supreme Beir.J: : azki i* ^en^nllj j^Tvi.rrti ia foeVy- I^ » the laifc- 
gooje of ^cr:p:nr«. aii U «=i'L»:eE.:Iy reuited in all ocr ^oaunaj*. 

Oaa. 3.— As moe>t vf ibe pMs'-Iar CcRn-jia::.^c# bj vcxea ihe aecocd penon 
»la?u'.ar of vert's U properiy d.^'-incuisaed La tae soLenn at^ic, are not only 
difficult of u:ierance. but are quaint and £>rn:Al in eeovoivaCion : t lie preterite 
and anxili^xiea are a^ildosi varied in fjrS.- .r didcocrw. aod the present Se 
^cnerallv aimpUnod bv <xntraLHion. A di^tinccion between the solemn and 
the fam^Iar »tvie. has "10:12 been adBut:e>i. in toe pionnnotation of the term- 
ination tJ, and in the ending cf the verb in the taini penon sicimlar ; and 
it is evidentlv ac<ytriin^ to j^x>d tatf ce and the b«^t usajpe. to admit Fuch a 
distinction in the second pers^.'^n sLn>rular. In the £iai:liur nse of the second 
person singular. tV.e \ crb'i* u>u:\l!v varied o:-.lv in ihj present tense of the 
indicative mood, and in the auxiliary hi§t of the perfect. This method of 
varviDflT the verb renders the second person sin^ar analc^os to the tluid, 
an<{ accords with the practice of the moot inteliipsnt oi thoM who retwn tha 
common use of this distinctive and consistent mode of address. It diaaiH 
cumbers their fomuiar dialect of a multitude of harsh and nseleti tenniii^ 
tions, which serve only, when uttered, to give an uncouth mminenc^ to 
words not often emi>hat:c; and. without impairing tlie s:ron:rtn or perspicu- 
ity of the lanfuacro, increase* iis harmony, and reduces :::e form of the verb 
in the second pcr.-^on singular nearly to the same simplicl:y as in the other 
persons and numbers.* 

^ The wrlttnci of the Pnendu beins mostly of a crave case, aA^rd bat lew examplea 

of their ensu>;uary mo«Ie of forinine the vorb'ia co:!:iociioa wish the pronoun ilum^ In 
fkmiUar dtsoourae. The fullowins mat' serve to iuosrraxe ic : "To devote all thou had 
to his service;" — - If thou should conic:" — - What thou s^iid ;" — ^"Thou kindly eoi^ 
iribuUd ;"—'* The Epistle which thnu *ent me r—" Thou levn/^f perhaps fiHote,'**— 
**lf thou tuhmitUd ;"—"^inco th-ju /eif;*' — "Shrmtd thou ao/; — -Thou may bo 
ready;*'— "That thou A<Kfm«-r;"—** That thou ha*i intimaUd :"^*' Before thou pirfiP* 
[putst];— "What thou m^tH" [ineeL<l]; — ** If tlmu A^itf mode:'' — ^"I observed thou 
«ca«,-— "That thou might put ihv trust ;"— -Thou had hern at my house."— J. Kax- 
DAUU " Thou may l*€ ^undereaf;"—" Thai thou tnay feel ;"— " Thouch thoa waited 
long; and iought him;' — "I hope thnu icdl b^ar my atylo;** — "Thou also knout^ 
[knowsi] ;— " Thou ffrew up;"— ■*! wi»h th«iuir(>u/^yet ftiie my couiiscL*'— fl. Caisr. 
"Thou manifettted thy tcu>lcr re&ard. utt'^tchi^J forth thy doli'verlns; hand, and/itf 
and 9u$tained us.** — ^S. Fotiiurgill. Tlic writer has mot with thousands that use tha 
second person sinsniar in conversation, but never with one tliat omployeil, on ordU 
nary occasions, ail thu roiT'ilar endintrs of the solomn style. The (timptiflcatlon fit the 
second person siiisular, which, to a trreater or K*ss extent. Is erervwherc adopted bf 
the Priendt, and which is here defined and explained, removes firom each TcrS eljrtit- 
cou of these peculiar terminations; anil, (if the number of Entrli^h verbs be, as stated 
by several grammarian^ 80i.O,) disburdens their flimiliar dialect of 144,000 of theso 
awkward and useless api)cnda?es. This slmplUication is supported by usajie as exten- 
sive as the familiar use of the pronoun thou : an<l is also in acconlanco with the can- 
ons of crilicLsm. ^A)1 words and phrases which aro remarkably harsh and unbare 
monlons, and not absolutely necessary, should be rejected'* — Campbttfa PhUoaophiw 
qfllketoric, B, //, Chtin, ii. Sec % Cation Sixth. With the subject of thU not^ 
those who put you for thou, can tiave no concern ; and many may think it unworthy 
of notice, because Murray has Niid nothing about it Wo write not for or against 
any sect, or any man ; but to teach all who desire to know the (rrammar of our tonguo. 
And who is ho that will pretend tlmt the solemn st\ le of the liible may be used in Ur 
miliar discourse, without a monthinR affectation?" In preaching, the ancient termi- 
nations of eH for the second person singular and eth for the third, ai well as td pro- 
nounced as a separate syllable ht the preterit, are admitted to be in better taste tbim 
tha smoother forms of the femlllar style ; because the Utter, thou0i now frequently 
heard in religious assemblies, are not so well suited to the dignity and gravity of % 
sermon or a prayer. In grave poetry also, especially when it treats of scriptural sub- 
jects, to which you put for tkou is obviously unsuitable, the personal terminatlona of 
the verb, which tram the earliest times to the present day have usually been contracted 
and often omitted by the imets, ought perhaps still to be insisted on, agreeably to the 
notion of our tuneless crftlos. The erltleal objection to thefr elllsion, however, can 
have BO Tery linn ftnudaUoa while it is admitted by the oltfeoten thsmielve^ that« 
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Where the verb is varied, the second person singular is 
r^ularly formed by adding si or est to the first person; and 
the third person sii^ular, in like manner, by adding s or es : 
as, I see^ thou seest, he sees ; I givey thou givest^ he gives ; I go, 
thou goesty he goes ; I flf/, thou Jliest, he ^te* ; I vex, thou 
vexest, he vexes; I ^«e, thou fose^^, he fo^e^. 

0b8. 1.— In the solemn style, (except in Poetry, which usually contracts* 
these forms,) the second person singular of the present indicative, and that 
of the irregular pretcrit8,t commoiHy end in est, pronounced as a separate 

** WrUers ff&nsraUy h€bve recawae to this mode of eoeprsMion, that they may avoid 
harsh terodtuMonsJ^—Jrving's EL Eng, Composition^ p. 12. But if writers of good 
anthori^, such as Pope, Swift, and Pollok, have sometimes bad recourse to this 
method of simplifying the yerb even in the solemn style, the elision may, with ten- 
fold stronger reason, be admitted in &miliar writing or discourse, on the authority of 
general custom among those who choose to employ the pronoun thou In conversation. 

Some of the ^r<«ia« (perhaps flrom an idea that it is less formal) misemploy thee 
for thou, and often join it to the third person of the yerb in stead of the second. Such 
ezpressionB as, thee does, thee is, thee has, thee thinks, Ac, are double solecisms ; they 
set all grammar at defiance. Many persons who are not ignorant of grammar, and 
who employ the pronoun aright, sometimes improperly sacrifice concord to a slight 
improyement in sound, and give to the yerb tlie ending of the third person, for that 
of the second. Three instances of this occur in the examples quoted in the preceding 
paragraph. See also the following, and many more, in the works of the poet Bums ; 
who says of himself; ** Though it cost the schoolmaster some thrashings, I made an ex- 
^lent English scholar; and, by the thne I was ten or eleven years of age, I was a 
critic in substantives, verbs, and particles :" — " But when thou pours ;" — "There thou 
shines chief;' — "Thou clears the head ;**— "Thou strings the nerves;*' — "Thou 
brightens black despair ;"— " Thou comes /"— " Thou travels fer ;"— " Thou paints ;" 
•* Unseen thou htrks ;" — ** O thou pale orb that silent shines."^ This mo<le of simplify- 
ing the verb confounds the persons; and as it has little advantage in sound, over the 
T^nlar contracted form of the second person, it ought to bo avoided. It is too fre- 
quently used by- the poets. 

• The second person singular may be contracted, whenever the verb ends in a 
sound which will unite with that of «& The poets generally employ the contracted 
fbrms, but they seem not to have adopted a uniform and consistent method of writing 
them. Some insert the apostrophe, and, after a single vowel, double the final conson- 
ant befbre st; ss, hold'st, bidd'st, said'st, ledd'st, ma/y'st, might' st, &c. : others add 
St only, and form permanent contractions; as, holdst, bidst, saidst, ledst, m^yst, 
mighut. Sec Some retain the vowel in the termination of certain words, and sup- 
press a preceding one ; as, quick'nest, happ'nest, scatCrest, slunib^rest, slumb'redst : 
others contract ttie termination of such words, and insert the apostrophe ; as, quic.k- 
en'st, happen^st, scatter'st, slvmber^st, slumber'dst. The nature of our language, the 
accent and pronunciation of it, incline us to contract even all our regular verbs ; so as 
to avoid, if possible, an increase of syllables in the inflection of them. Accordingly, 
several terminations which formerly constituted distinct syllables, have been cither 
wholly dropped, or blended with the final syllables of the verbs to which they are 
added. Thus the plural termination en has become entirely obsolete ; th or eth is no 
longer in common use ; ed is contracted in pronunciation ; the ancient ys or is, of the 
third person singular, is changed to sores, and is usually added without increase of 
syllables; and st or est has, in part, adopted the analogy. So that the proper mode 
offorming these contractions of the second person singular, seems to be, to aMst 
only, and to insert the apostrophe, when a vowel is suppressed from the verb to which 
this termination is added; as, Hiinkst, sayst, bidst, lov'st, lovdst, shmiberst, sLuntr' 
ber'dst, 

t Some grammarians eay, that, whenever the preterit is like the present. It should 
take edsttnr the second person sinarular. This rule gives us such words as cast-fidst, 
cosb-edst, lid-drdst, Uirni-ed^it, cni-tedst, JUt-iedst, let-tedst, put-tedst, hurt-edst, rid- 
dedst, shed-dedut, &c. The few o.\ami)le8 whlcli may be adduced ftom ancient wrlt- 
injgs, in suppor of this rule, are undoubtedly formed in the usual manner from regular 
preterits now obsolete ; and if this were rot the case, no person of taste could think 
of employing derivatives so uncouth. Dr. Johnson has justly remarked, that " the 
chief defect of our language Is luggedness and asperity." And this defect is peculiarly 
obvlona, when even the regular termination of the second person singular is added to 
our preterits. Accordingly we find numerous instances among the poets, both ancient 
and modern, in which that termination U omitted.— [See Percy's JSeliqfiMof 4iMMrcA 
Poetry everyvihere, 

4 
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nvllablc. Itut t» the tcrniination ed, in solemn Jiscoane, constitates • wjl- 
luWo, iho ivjriilar pretcril* fonn the second i>oniiou Bui^ular, by adding «^ 
witliout further inerea^o of Kvllabloa ; a.*, iored, hredst~nol loudett, Jhd 
nnd A.M^ Ami the irregular preterit* wa*U didtt^ and had«t, are permanent]^ 
(H^ntraeted. The tiuxiiiaries 9haU and icilL change the final I to t. To the 
auxiiiarieii nuiVy (\in, mighty could^ would, and fhould, the termination eH was 
tl^rnierlv abided ; but tliey are now generally written with st only, and pnn 
noiUKHni a* niomw'llables, even in solemn discourse. 

Ow. 'J.— The tliiril person singular was ancientlv formed by adding A to 
vorlis endin)^ in ^ and fth to all others. This nietnod of forming the third 

}H»r>kMi singular, alnn^st always adds a syllabic to the verb. It ia now coa- 
liuvl to the solemn style, and is little used. Ihth, hath, and iaith, are oobh 
traoti\ms of verbs thus formed. 

Ow, :».— When the seeond iM?rson singular is employed in Ikmiliar dia- 
(NMirse, it is usually formed in a manner strictly analogous to that which ]b 
now ndootevl In the thinl person singular. When the verb ends in a Bonnd 
whieh will unite with that of ft or «. tho second person singular is formed 
by adding *t only, and tho third, by adding # only ; and the number of ayl- 
la'l>les is not ineivosed: as. 1 rfad, tnou rvad^t, he read*; I l'iiow,thoa inowd^ 
he Inoirit ; 1 tiilr, thou tal^«t, he taiv*. For when the verb ends in mute «^ 
no tenniimtion renders this <? vocal in the familiar style, if a aynaeresia oaa 
take ploee. 

Ons. 4.— Kut when tho verb enils in a sound which will not unite with that 
of *t or «, «t and * arc added to final e, and *'«i and m to other terminationa ; 
and the verb aciinires an additional s>*llable: as, I /nir», thou tractgt, ha 
tnuy* : I fuiM, thou fkifiH-^f, ho />.M«tv«; I jur, thou/kn«^, he&ret. Bat verba 
ending im o or if pn'ceded by a consonant^ do not exactly follow this rule : in 
these, ,v is elmnced into i ; and to lx>th o and i\ e*t and es are added without 
inerivase of sylliuilos: as, t th\ thou f/^vx^ ho ffofs; 1 vnd^f thou vndcaty* he 
vndtifit : 1,^?A thou,/?*V< he//**; I /»/.'//, thou pit ie*ty ho pities. 

Oils. :>. ''t\\o foriiiation of tho third ]x'rson singular or verbs, is precisely 
the simie ns that of the |^lural numWr of nouns. 

(^»s. 0.— Tho auxiliaries do, •/<«,', </<»«>», [pronounced cfoo, dutt^ dust,] — am, 
art, M, h(tri\ htmt^ ^<w,— being also in frequent use as principal verba of ti^e 
]>n':*ent ttMise, retain their f>couliar fonn wl»en iolned to other ver^. The 
other ttuxiliarios are not varied, exce^)t in the solemn stvlc. 

Ow. 7.— Tlio only regular terminations that are added to verbs, are ina^ d 
or *•</, nf. or fsfy « or <•«, th or eth. Intj, and th or eth^ always add a syllaUe to 
the verb ; except in di^h, hat^y Mith, The rest, whenever their sound will 
unite with that of tho final syllabic of tho verb, arc added without increasing 
tlio number of syllables; otlicnu'isc, they are separately pronounced. In 
solemn discourse, however, ed and eH are, by most siMMikcrs, uttered dis- 
tinctly in all cases ; except sometimes, when a vowel precedes. 

CONJUGATION OF VERBS. 

The conjugation of a verb is a regular arrangement 
of its moods, tenses, persons, numbers, and participles. 



There are four Principal Parts in the conjugation 
of every simple and complete verb ; namely, the Present^ 
the Preterit, the Imperfect Participk, and the Perfect Par^ 

^ The second person singalar of the simple vorb do, is now nsuallv written doti, 
and read dutt; being contracted in orthography, as well as pronunciatfon. And per- 
haps the compounds mav follow; as, Tbou undoaL outdoHy nUadott, owrdasty 4eo. 
But esoeptions to exceptions are pozsUnf^ even waen they conform to the general 
rule. 
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ticiple. A verb whicli wants any of these parts is called 
defective: such are most of the auxiliaries. 

Obs. — ^The present is radically the same in all the moods, and is the part 
from which all the rest are formed. The present infinitive is the root, or 
simplest/orm, of the verb. The preterit and the perfect participle are rec^- 
larlV formed hj adding d or edj and the imperfect participle by adding in^, 
to the present. 

An attocUtary is a short verb prefixed to one of the 
principal parts of an other verb, to express some particu- 
lar mode and time of the being, action, or passion. The 
auxiliaries are do, be, have, shall, wiU, may, can, and must, 
with their variations. 

Obs. l.—Do, he^ and have^ being also principal verbs, are complete : but 
the participles of do and Mve, are not used as anxiliaries : unless havmatt 
which forms the compound participle, may be considered as such. The 
other auxiliaries have no participles. 

Obs. 8. — ^English verbs are prmdpally oonju^^d by means of auxUiarka ; 
the only tenses which can be formed by the sunple verb, being the present 
and the imperfect ; as, I love, I loved. And even nere an auxiliary is usually 
preferred m questions and negations ; as, i>o you love f You ao not love. 
All the other tenses, even in their simplest form, are compounds. 

Obs. 8.— The form of conjugating the active verb is often called the AcM/oe 
Voice; and that of tiie passive verb, the Passive Voice, These terms are 
borrowed from the LaUr^ and Greek grammars, and are of littie or no use in 
EnalMh. 

Obs. 4.— English verbs having few inflections, it is convenient to insert in 
the oonjuffations the preposition to, to mark the infinitive ; pronowne, to dis- 
tinguish we persons and numbers ; the conjunction \f, to denote me sub- 
junctive ; and the adverb not, to show the form of negation. With these 
additions, a verb may be conjugated \nfour ways : 

1. Affirmativdy; as, I tm^, I do tDrUe, or I am writing. 

2. Jsegatively: as, I write not, I do not write, or, I am not writing, 
8. Jnterrogativdy; as. Write U Do I write f or. Am I tpritingf 

4. Inierrogati/vdy and negatively; as, Write I not? Do I not write? or, Am 
1 not tori^mg f 

I. SIMPLE FORM, ACTIVE OR NEUTER. 

The simplest form of an English conjugation, is that 
which makes the present and imperfect tenses without 
auxiliaries ; but, even in these, auxiliaries are required 
for the potential mood, and are often preferred for the 
indicative. 

FIRST EXAMPLE. 

The regular active verb LOVE, conjugated affirmatively. 
Principal Parts, 
Present. Preterit. Imper. Participle. Perfect Participle. 
Love. Loved. Loving. Loved. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 
The infinitive mood is that form of the verb, wbio\i OTpiwow^^^ \jwfiB%> 
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action, or passion, in an nnlimitcd manner, and without perBon or number. 
It is used only in the present and periect tcnised. 

Present Tense, 

This tense is the root^ or radiotl rerh; and is usually preceded by the 
preposition to^ which shows its relation to some other word : thun, — 

To love. 

Perfect Tense. 

This tense prefixes the auxiliary have to the perfect partldplo, and is usu- 
ally preceded by the preposition to : thus, — 

To have loved. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

The indicative mood is that form of the verb, which simply indicates or 
declares a thing, or asks a question. It is used in all the tenses. 

Present Teiise, 
The present indicative, in its simple form, is essentiaUy the same as the 

§ resent infinitive, or radical verb ; except that the verb be has am in the in« 
icative. 

1. The simple form of the present tense is varied thus: — 

Singular. Plural. 

1st per. I love, 1st per. We love, 

2d per. Thou lovest, 2d per. You love, 

3d per. He loves ; 3d per. They love. 

2. This tense may also bo formed by prefixing die auxiliary 
do to the verb ; thus,— 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I do love, 1. We do love, 

2. Thou dost love, 2. You do love, 

3. He does love ; 3. They do love. 

Imperfect Tense. 

This tense, in its simple form, is the preterit ; which, in all regular verbs, 
adds dor ed\o the present, but in others is formed variously. 

1. The simple form of the imperfect tense is varied thus : — 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I loved, 1. We loved, 

2. Thou lovedst, 2. You loved, 

3. He loved; 3. They loved. 

2. This tense may also be formed by prefixing the auxiliary 
did to the present : thus, — 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I did love, 1. We did love, 

2. Thou didst love, 2. You did love, 

3. He did love ; 3. They did love. 
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0b8.— In A familiar qnestion or negation, the aoxiliaiy form is preferable 
to the simple. Bnt in the solemn or the poetic style, the simple form is 
more dignified and graceful: as, "^-Understandest thoawhat tlion readest?" 



— '<0f whom tpsaketh the prophet thisf— ^<^, Tiii, 80, 84. <<8aY, Juard 
ye nought of lowland war V'-SioU: Z. ^Z., C. v, T[ 6. 

Perfect Tense, 

This tense prefixes the auxiliary JuLte to the perfect participle : thus, — 

Singular, Plural, 

1. I have loved, 1. We have loved, 

2. Thou hast loved, 2. You have loved, 

3. He has loved ; 3. They have loved. 

Pluperfect Tense, 

This tense prefixes the anxUiary had to the perfect participle : thus, — 

Singular, Plural, 

1. I had loved, 1. We had loved, 

2. Thou hadst loved, 2. You had loved, 

3. He had loved ; 3. They had loved. 

FirstfuUire Tense, 
This tense prefixes the auxiliary «%aU or ii>iZ2 to the present : thus, — 
1. Simply to express a future action or event : — 
Singular, Plural, 

1. I shall love, 1. We shall love, 

2. Thou wilt love, 2. You will love, 
8. He will love; 3. They will love. 

% To express a promise, volition, command, or threat : — 

Singular. Plural, 

1. I will love, 1. We will love, 

'2. Thou shalt love, 2. You shall love, 

3. He shall love ; 3. They shall love. 

Oas. — ^In inteRogatiYe sentences, the meaning of these auxiliaries is re- 
versed. When preceded by a conjunction implying condition or uncertainty, 
tiieir import is somewhat varied. 

Second-future Tense. 

This tense prefixes the auxUiaries $hall "have or wUl have to the perfect par- 
tid^la: thus,— 

Singular, Plural, 

1. I shall have loved, 1. We shall have loved, 

2. Thou wilt have loved, 2. You will have loved, 
8. He will have loved ; 3. They will have loved. 

Obs. — ^The auxiliary thdU may also be used in the second and Uilrd persons 



Obs. — ^The auxiliary thaU tdaj also be used m the second and third persons 
of this tense, when preceded by a conjunction expressing condition or con- 
tingency ; as, '* If he «^a22 hav fimilUd his worx when I return.*' And 
perhaps toiU may here be used in the first person to express a p * 
determination, tnough such usage, I think, very aeldom. (Kfisox^. 
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POTENTIAL MOOD. 

The potential mood is that form of the verb, which ezpreBBea the power. 
liberty, possibility, or necessity, of the being, action, or passion. It u need 
in the first four tenses ; bat the potential imperfect is nroperly an aoriti^ and 
not necessarily t^paat tense. No definite time is usually unpUed in it. 

Present Tense. 

This tense prefixes the auxiliary may, can, or muet, to the radioal verb: 
thus, — 

Singular. PhirdL 

1. I may love, 1. We may love, 

2. Thou mayst love, 2. You may love, 

3. lie may love ; 3. They may love. 

Imperfect Tense. 

This tense prefixes the auxiliary tMgkt, could, would, or ahouldj to the md- 
idd verb : thus, — 

Singular. Plural 

1. I might love, 1. We might love, 

2. Thou mightst love, 2. You might love, 
8. He might love ; 3, They might love. 

Perfect Tense. 

This tenso prefixes the auxiliaries, may "have, eon Tune, or mud ha/9e^ to tha 
perfect participle : thus, — 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I may have loved, 1. We may have loved, 

2. Thou mayst have loved, 2. You may have loved, 
8. He may have loved ; 3. They may have loved. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

This tenso prefixes the auxiliaries, might have, could haoe, wndd have^ or 
should have, to the perfect participle : thus, — 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I might have loved, 1. We might have loved, 

2. Thou mightst have loved, 2. You might have loved, 

3. He might have loved ; 3. They might have loved. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

The subjunctive mood is that form of the verb, which represents the beinff, 
action, or passion, as conditional, doubtfhl, or continjB^nt. This mood is 
ffenerally preceded by a conjunction ; as, ^, that, though, luit, unleat. Ac. It 
does not vary its termination, in the different persons. It is used in the 
present, and sometimes in the imperfect tense ; rarely in any other. As tills 
mood can be used only in a dependent clause, the time implied in its tenses 
is always relative, and generally indefinite. 

Present Tense. 
This tense is generally used to express some condition on which a ftiture 
action or event is affirmed. It is therefore considered by some grammarians, 
as an elliptical fbrm of the fhtnre. 
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Singular, PluraL 

1. If I love, 1. If we love, 

2. If thou love, 2. If you love, 

3. If he love; 3. If they love. 

Obb.— In thin tense the auxiliary do is sometimes employed ; as, ** If thon 
do protper my way."— fl^»., xxiv, 42. " If he A? iw< uUer it."— Z*©., v. 1. 
This nninfleoted ao proves the tense to h^ present and the mood tubjitnebwe ; 
ftur the word will oome mider no other mood or tense. 

Imperfect Tense. 

This tense, as well as the imperfect of the potential mood, with which it 
is frequently connected, is properly an aorist; or indefinite tense ; and it may 
xefbr to time past, present, or fhture : as, " If therefore perfection toere by 
the Levltioal priesthood, what farther need toas there," <&c.— .fiSs^., vii, 11. 
•* If the whole body were an eye, where loere the hearing ?" — 1 Cbr., xii, 17. 
''If it toere possible, they ^li deceive the very elect."— j^ti^., zziv, 24. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. If I loved, 1. If we loved, 

2. If thou loved, 2. If you loved, 

3. If he loved; 3. If they loved. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

The ImperatdTe mood is that form of the verb, which is nsed in command- 
ing, exhorting, entreating, or permitting. It is oommonly nsed only in the 
Moond person of the present tense. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. 2. Love [thou,] or Do thou love ; 

Plural. 2. Love [ye or you,] or Do you love. 

Obs.— In the €hwlk lanffaage, which has three numbers, the imperative 
mood is nsed in the eeeona and ihird pereane of them all ; and has dso sev- 
eral different tenses, some of which cannot be clearly rendered in EnglMh, 
In Latin, this mood nas a distinct form for the third person both sinffnlar and 
plural. In ItdUan, SpcMish. and Ik'ench, i^Q first person plural is ^so given 
n. IndtaUons of some of these forms are occasionally employed in M^Ush, 
particularly by the poets. Such imitations must be referred to this mood, 
imless by ellipsis and transposition we make them out to be something else. 
The following are examples : ^^ Blessed he he that blesseth thee."— ^#»., xxvii, 
S9. "ThyK«^<fo»»«WM."— Jfo«., vi,10. 

**IhU he that must, beneath his rivfu's arms. 
And Uve the rest, secure of future harms." — Pope, 

«* My soul, turn from them— <Mr» we to Burvey,^^ &o.—OoldsmUh. 

PARTICIPLES. 
1. The Imperfect. 2. The Perfect. 3. The Preperfect. 

Loving. Loved. Having loved. 

SYNOPSIS OP THE FIRST EXAMPLE. 
Pirst Person Singular, 
hm. I love, I loved, I have loved, I had loved, I shall love, 
I shall have loved. Pot. I may love, I might love, I may have 
loved, I might have loved. Subj. If I love, K I \o\>«\. 
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Second Person Singular, 
Ind. Thou lovest, Thou lovedst, Thou hast loved, Thoa 
hadst loved, JThou wilt love, Thou wilt have loved. Pot 
Thou mayst love, Thou mightst love, Thou ma^st have loved, 
Thou mightst have loved. Subj. If thou love, If thou loved. 
Imp. Love [thou,] or Do thou love. 

Third Person Singular. 
Ind. He loves, He loved, He has loved. He had loved, Hb 
will love, He will have loved. Pot. He may love, He miffht 
love. He may have loved* He might have loved. Subj. une 
love. If he loved. 

First Person Plural 
Ind. We love, We loved. We have loved, We had loved, 
We shall love. We shall have loved. Pot. We may love. 
We might love, We may have loved, We might have loved. 
Subj. If we love, If we loved. 

Second Person Plural, 

Ind. You love, You loved. You have loved. You had loved, 
You will love. You will have loved. Pot. You may love. 
You might love, You may have loved. You might have loved. 
Subj. If you love. If you loved. Ibip. Love ^e or you,] or 
Do you love. 

Third Person Plural 

Ind. They love, They loved. They have loved, Hey had 
loved. They will love. They will have loved. Pot. They may 
love, Thev might love. They may have loved, lliey might have 
loved. Subj. If they love, If they loved. 

Om.— In tbe fiunniar strle, the leoond person singtilar of fhis yerli, is wn- 
ally formed thus : Ixro. Thoa lov'st, Thoa loved^Thoa hast loved, Thon had 
loved, Thou wiU love, Thou will have loved. Par. Thoa maj love, Thoa 
might love, Thou may have loved. Thou might have loved. Sum. it tbao. 
love, If thou loved. Imp. Love [thoa,] or Ih thoa love. 

SECOND EXAMPLE . 

The irregular active verb SEE^ conjugated affirmoHvely. 

Principal Parts. 

Present. Preterit. Imp. Participle. Per/, Participle. 

See. Saw. Seeing. Seen. 

INFINITIVK HOOD. 

Present Tense. 

To see. 
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P&rfect Tense. 


To have i 


seen. 


INDICATIVE 


1 MOOD. 


Present Tense. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


1. I see, 


1. We see. 


2. Thou seest, 


2. You see. 


3. He sees; 


3. They see. 


Imperfect 


Tense. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


1. I saw, 


1. We saw. 


2. Thou sawest. 


2. You saw. 


3. He saw; 


3. They saw. 


Perfect Tense. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


1. I have seen. 


1. We have seen. 


2. Thou hast seen. 


2. You have seen, 


3. He has seen; 


3. They have seen. 


Pluperfect 


Tense. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


I had seen. 


1. We had seen, 


Thou hadst seen, 


2. You had seen. 


He had seen ; 


3. They had seen. 


First-future 


Tense. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


I shall see, 


1. We shall see, 


Thou wilt see, 


2. You will see, 


He will see; 


3. They will see. 



Second-future Tense. 



1. I shall have seen, 

2. Thou wilt have seen, 
8. He will have seen ; 



Plural. 

1. We shall have seen, 

2. You will have seen, 

3. They will have seen. 



POTENTIAL MOOD. 



Present Tense. 



Singular. 
I may see, 
Tliou mayst see, 
may see ; 



He 



4* 



Plural. 

1. We may see, 

2. You may see, 
8. They ma^ «fe^* 
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Imperfect Tense, 
Singular, PluraL 

1. I ipight see, 1. We might see, 

2. Thou mightst see, 2. You might see, 

3. He might see ; 3. Thej might see. 



Singulai 



Perfect Tense. 



Plural 



1. I may have seen, 1. We maj have seen, 

2. Thou mayst have seen, 2. You may have seen, 

3. He may have seen ; 3. They may have seen. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I might have seen, 1. We might have seen, 

2. Thou mightst have seen, 2. You might have seen, 

3. He might have seen ; 3. They might have seen. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



Singular. 

1. If I see, 

2. If thou see, 

3. If he see; 

Singular. 

1. If I saw, 

2. If thou saw, 
8. If he saw: 



Present Tense. 



PuraL 

1. Ifwe see, 

2. If you see, 

3. If they see. 



Imperfect Tense. 



Plural. 

1. Ifwe saw, 

2. If you saw, 

3. If they saw. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. 2. See [thou,] or Do thou see ; 

Plural. 2. See [ye or you,] or Do you see. 



1. The Imperfect. 
Seeing. 



PARTICIPLES. 

2. The Perfect. 
Seen. 



The Preperfket 
Having seen. 



Ob8. — ^In the &miliar style, the eecond person singular of this verb, m 
nsually formed thus : Ind. Thou seest, Thou saw^Thou hast seen. Thou had 
seen. Thou will see, Thou will have seen. Pot. Thou may see, Thou might 
see, Thou may have seen. Thou might have seen. Buv. if thou see, If thou 
eaw. Imp. See [thou,] or Do thou see. 
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THIRD EXAMPLE. 




The irregular neuter verb BE^ conjugated affirmatively. 


Principal Farts. 




Present Preterit. Imp. Participle. 


Per/. Participle. 


Be. Was. Being. 


Been. 


INFINITIVE MOOD. 




Present Tense. 




To be. 




Perfect Tense. 




To have been. 




INDICATIVE MOOD. 




Present Tense. 




Obb.—B$ was fonnerir tised in the indicative present : 


as. "We 5* twelve 


brethren."— (?#»., xlii, 82. "What be these two olive brinches f "— 2^^.. 


iy, 12. But this oonstmction is now obsolete. 




Singular. Plural. 


1. I am, 1. We 


are, 


2. Thou art, 2. You 


are, 


3. He is; 8. They 


are. 


Imperfect Tense. 




Singular. Plural. 


1. I was, 1. We 


were, 


2. Thou wast,* 2. You 


were. 


3. He was; 3. They 


were. 



Perfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I have been, 1. We have been, 

2. Thou hast been, 2. You have been, 

3. He has been; 3. They have been. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I had been, 1. We had been, 

2. Thou hadst been, 2. You had been, 

3. He had been ; 3. They had been. 



* Wtri is sometimeB used indicatiyely fat toast; «K 
••Vfli^jri •■ "- 



times used indicatiyelv fat 1M 
\y u§ri thou wed."— Byroii. 
»'«r then art or werVr^JA. 
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First-future Tense, 
Singular. PluraL 

L I shall be, L We shall be, 

2. Thou wilt be, 2. You will be, 

8. He will be; 3. They will be. 

Second-future Tense. 
SiJigular. PluraL 

1. I shall have been, 1. We shall have been, 

2. Thou wilt have been, 2. You will have been, 

3. He will have been ; 3. They will have been. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Present Tense, 
Singular. PluraL 

1. I may be, 1. We may be, 

2. Thou mayst be, 2. You may be, 
8. He may be ; 3. They may be. 

Imperfect Tense, 
Singtilar, PluraL 

1. I might be, 1. We might be, 

2. Thou mightst be, 2. You might be, 

3. He might be ; 3, They might be. 

Perfect Tense, 
Singular, PluraL 

1. I may have been, 1. We may have been, 

2. Thou mayst have been, 2. You may have been, 

3. Ho may have been ; 3. They may have been. 

Pluperfect Tense, 
Singular, Plural, 

1. I might have been, 1. We might have been, 

2. Thou mightst have been, 2. You might have been, 

3. He might have been ; 3. They might have been* 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense, 
Singular, PluraL 

1. If I be, 1. If we be, 

2. If thou be, 2. If you be, 

3. If he be; 3. If they be. 
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Imperfect Tense, 
Singular. Plural. 

1. If I were, 1. If we were, 

2. If thou wert, or were, 2. If you were, 
8. If he were; 3. If they were. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. 2. Be [thou,] or Do thou be ; 

PluraL 2. Be [ye or you,] or Do you be. 

PARTICIPLES. 

1. The Imperfect. 2. The Perfect. 8. The Preptrfect. 

Being. Been. Having been. 

Ob8.— In the fkiniliar style, the second person singnlAr of this verb is nsn- 
ally formed thus : Ind. Thou art, Thou was, Thoa hast been^JThon had 
been. Thoa wiU be, Thou will have been. Pot. Thou mav be, Thou miffht 
be. Thou may have been, Thou might have been. Subj. If thou be, Lfwou 
were. Imp. Be [thou,] or Do thou be. 

n. COMPOUND FORM, ACTIVE OR NEUTER. 

Active and neuter verbs may also be conjugated, by 
adding the Imperfect Participle to the auxiliary verb be, 
tbrongh all its changes ; as, I am writing — ^He is sitting. 
This rorm of the verb denotes a continuance* of the ac- 
tion or the state of being, and is, on many occasions, 
preferable to the simple form of the verb. 

Obs.— Verbs of tins form have sometimes apasnve signification ; as, "The 
books art now seUinjf,'''' — AXUrCn Gram., p. 82. " It requires no motion in 
the oigans whilst it w forming?'* — Mutrajfa Gram^, 8. " "While the work 
of the temple wu carrying on." — Dr. J. Oufen. ** The designs of Providence 
orf carrying on."— i^. BuUer. " Wo are permitted to know nothing of 
what is tra/uaeUng in the regions above us." — Dr. Blair. Expressions of 
this kind are condemned bv some oritios ; but the usage is unquestionably 
of &r better authority, and (according to mj apprehension) in far better 
taste, than the more complex phraseology which some late writers adopt in 
its stead; as, " The books are now being eoldJ'^ 

FOURTH EXAMPLE. 

7%tf irregular active verb BEAD, conjugated affirmatively in 
the Compound Form. 

Principal Parts of the Simple Verb. 
Present, Preterit. Imp. Participle. Perf Participle. 
Read. Read. Reading. Read. 

* TboM verbs whioh, In their simple fbrm, imply conUmuAQA, ^o -not «AxcA\\^ft 
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INTINrnVB MOOD. 
Present Tense. 
To be reading. 

Perfect Tense. 
To have been reading. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense, 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I am reading, 1. We are reading, 

2. Thou art reading, 2. You are reading, 
8. He is reading ; 3. They are reading. 

Imperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I was reading, 1. We were reading, 

2. Thou wast reading, 2. You were reading, 

3. He was reading; 3. They were reading. 

Perfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I have been reading, 1. We have been readings 

2. Thou hast been reading, 2. You have been reading, 

3. He has been reading; 3. They have been reading. 

Pluperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I had been reading, 1. We had been reading, 

2. Thou hadst been reading, 2. You had been reading, 

3. He had been reading; 3. lliey had been reading. 

Firstfuture Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall be reading, 1. We shall be reading, 

2. Thou wilt be reading, 2. You will be reading, 

3. He will be reading ; 3. They will be reading. 

Second-future Tense. 
Singular, i. I shall have been reading, 

2. Thou wilt have been reading, 

3. He will have been reading ; 
Plural. 1. We shall have been reading, 

2. You will have been reading, 

3. They will have becoi reading. 
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POTENTIAL MOOD. 



Plural, 
We may be reading. 
You may be reading, 
They may be reading. 



Present Tense, 
Singular, 

1. I may be reading, 1. 

2. Thou mayst be reading, 2. 
8. He may be reading; 8. 

Impeffect Tense, 
Singular, Plural, 

1. I might be reading, 1. We might be reading, 

2. Thou mightst be reading, -2. You might be reading, 
8. He might be reading ; 8. They might be reading. 

Perfect Tense, 
Singular. 1. I may have been reading, 
2. Thou mayst have been reading, 
8. He may have been reading ; 
Plural, 1. We may have been reading, 
2. You may have been reading, 
8. They may have been reading. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

Singular, 1. I might have been reading, 
2. Thou mightst have been reading, 
8. He might have been reading ; 

Plural 1. We might have been reading, 
2. You might have been reading, 
8. They might have been reading. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense, 
Singular, Plural, 

1. If I be reading, 1. If we be reading, 

2. If thou be reading, 2. If you be reading, 
8. If he be reading ; 3. LTthey be readmg. 

Imperfect Tense, 
Singular, Plural. 

1. If I were reading, 1. If we were reading, 

2. If thou wert reading, 2. If you were reading, 
8. If he were reading ; 8. If they were reading. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense. 
Sing. 2. Be [thou] reading, or Do thou be teajiva^^ 
Plur, 2, Be £ye or you] reading, or Do you. \>^ T^adaca^. 
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PARTICIPLES. 

1. Tlie Imperfict. 2. The Perfect. 3. The PreperfieL 

Being reading. Having been reading. 

OiM.— In tho familiar stylo, tho second person singnlBr of this Terb, ii 
nsQftlly fbrmed thus : Ind. Thou art reading, Thon was rtading, Th<m hMl 
been reading, Thou hid been reading, Thon will be reading, Thon will havt 
been roadmg. Pot. Thon may be reading. Thou mijBfht be reading, Thoa 
may have been reading, Thou might have been readmg. 6ubj. If thon be 
reading, If thou were reading. Ikf. Be [thou] reading, or Do thou be readily 

in. FOEM OF PASSIVE VEBBS. 

Passive verbs, in English, are always of a compoimd 
form ; being made from active-transitive verbi, by add- 
ing the Perfect Participle to the auxiliaiy verb be, 
through all its changes : thus, from the active*transitLve 
verb hve, is formed the passive verb be loved. 

Obs. 1.— a fbw aotive-intransitive verbs, that merely imply motion, or 
change of condition, may be put into this form, with a neuter signiflcatioii; 
making not /MMfiw out neuter verbs, which express nothing more thui the 
state which results from the change : as, I am oom«; He w risen; They ar$ 
fallen. Our ancient writers, after the manner of the French, verv freauentlj 
employed this mode of comugation in a neuter sense j but, with a lew ex- 
ceptions, present usage is clearly in favour of tho auxiliary ^m in preibrenoe 
to fl«. whenever tho verb formed with the perfect participle is not passive ; 
as. They have arrived—not, They are arrived. 

Obs. 2. — Passive verbs maybe distin^ished from neuter verbs of the same 
form, by a reftrenoo to the agent or mstrument ; which frequently is, and 
always may be, expressed after paeeive verbs : but which never is, and never 
can be. expressed after neuter verbs : as. " Tne thief has been oanght fy ^ 
cffioerJ'^ — ^^Pens are made wUh a knifeJ*^ 



FIFTH EXAMPLE. 
The regular passive verb BE LO VED^ conjugated affirmativefy. 

Principal Parte of the Active Verb, 

Present. Preterit. Imper. Participle. Perfect Participle^ 

Love. Loved, Loving. Loved, 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

To be loved. 

Perfect Tense. 

To have been loved. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I am loved, 1. We are loved, 

2. Thou art loved, 2. You are loved, 
8. He is loved; 8. Thej are loved. 
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Imperfect Tense, 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I was loved, 1. We were loved, 

2. Thou wast loved, 2. You were loved, 

3. He was loved ; 8. They were loved. 

Perfect Tense. 
Singular, Plural. 

1. I have been loved, 1. We have been loved, 

2. Thou hast been loved, 2. You have been loved, 

3. He has been loved ; 3. They have been loved. 

Pluperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I had been loved, 1. We had been loved, 

2. Thou hadst been loved, 2. You had been loved, 

3. He had been loved ; 3. They had been loved. 

FirsUfuture Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall be loved, 1. We shall be loved, 

2. Thou wilt be loved, 2. You will be loved, 
8. He will be loved; 3. They will be loved. 

Second-future Tense. 

Singular. 1. I shall have been loved, 

2. Thou wilt have been loved, 

3. He will have been loved ; 

Plural. 1. We shall have been loved, 

2. You will have been loved, 

3. They will have been loved. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I may be loved, 1. We may be loved, 

2. Thou mayst be loved, 2. You may be loved, 
8. He may be loved ; 3. They may be loved. 

Imperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I might be loved, 1. We might be loved, 

2. Thou mightst be loved, 2. You might be loved^ 
8. He might be loved ; Z. T\ie>y TD:\\gcL\»\i^\Qs^i^. 
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Perfect Tense. 
Singular, 1. I may have been loved, 

2. Thou mayst have been loyed, 

3. He may have been loved ; 

Plural. 1. We may have been loved, 

2. You may have been loved, 

3, They may have been loved. 

Pluperfect Tense. 
Singular. 1. I might havie been loved, 

2. Thou mightst have been loved, 

3. fie might have been loved; 

Plural. 1. We might have been loved, 

2. You might have been loved, 

3. They might have been loved. 

SUBJUNCTIVE HOOD. 

Present Tense^ 
Singular. Plurah 

1. If I beloved, 1. Ifwe beloved, 

2. Ifthou be loved, 2. If you beloved, 

3. If he be loved ; 3. If they be loved. 

Imperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural, 

1. If I were loved, 1. Ifwe were loved, 

2. If thou wert loved, 2. If you were loved, 

3. If he were loved; 3. If they were lovedl 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. 2. Be [thou] loved, or Do thou be loved ; 

Plural. 2, Be [ye or you] loved, or Do you be loved. 

PARTICIPLES, 

1. The Imperfect. 2. The Perfect. 3. The PreperfseL 

Being loved. Loved. Having been loved. 

Obs.— In the fkmiliar 1(716, the Becond person singalar of this Terh, ii 
nsuAllj fbnned thus : Ixtd. Thou art loved. Thoa was loved, Thoa hast been 
lovedjJThoa had been loved. Thoa will be loved, Thou will nave been loved. 
Pot. Thou may be loved, Thou might be loved, Thou mav have been loved. 
Thou mieht have been loved. Subj. If thou be loved, If thou were loved. 
Imp. Be [thou] loved, or Do thou be loved. 

rV. FORM OF NEGATION. 

A verb is conjugated negatively , by pladng ihe adverb 
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not after it, or after the first auxiliary ; but the infinitive 
and participles take the negative first : as, 

Inf. Not to love, Not to have loved. Ind. I love not, or I 
do not love, I loved not, or I did not love, 1 have not loved, 
I had not loved, I shall not love, I shall not have loved. Pot. 
I niay, can,* or must not love ; I might, could, would, or should 
not love; I may, can, or- must not have loved ; 1 might, could, 
would, or should not have loved. Subj. If 1 love not If I loved 
not. Pabt. Not loving, Not loved, Not having loved. 

V. FORM OF QUESTION. 

A verb is conjuffated interrogatively ^ in the indicative 
and potential mooos, by placing the nominative after it, 
or aner the first auxiliary : as, 

Ind. Do I level Did I love? Have I loved? Had I loved? 
Shall I love ? Shall I have loved ? Pot. May, can, or must I 
love? Might, could, would, or should I love? May, can, or 
must I have loved? Might, could, would, or should I have 
loved ? 

VI. FORM OF QUESTION WITH NEGATION. 

A verb is conjugated interrogatively and njegativdy^ in the 
indicative and potential moods, by placing the nomina- 
tive and the adverb nx>t after the verb, or after the first 
auxiliary: as, 

Ind. Do I not love ? Did I not love ? Have I not loved ? 
Had I not loved? Shall I not love? Shall I not have loved? 
Pot. May, can, or must I not love ? Might, could, would, or 
should I not love? May, can, or must I not have loved ? Might, 
could, would, or should I not have loved ? 

IRREGULAB VERBS. 

An vrregvlasr verb is a verb that does not form the pre- 
terit and perfect participle by assuming d or ed; as, see, 
saw, seeing, seen, 

Obb. 1.— When the verb ends in a sharp consonant, i is sometimes im- 
properly substitated for edy making the preterit and the perfect participle 
irregular in spelling, when they are not so m sound : as, iidtuA for dittreued, 
tost for taued, mixt tor miaeedy crackt for cracked. 

Obs. 2. — When the verb ends with a smooth consonant, the substitution 
c^t foxed produces an irregularity in sound, as well as in writing. In some 

• When power Is denied, can and not are nnited to prevent aznbignitv; as. "I o^ 
not go." But when the power Is affirmed, and something else is denied, the words 
are written aenarately; aa, **The Christian apologist com not merely expose the utter 
tiioniiM of the iaildel aBsextlon, but he has positive gcomnd t»i «s«Rtti)yii«a.«^ry3Ri^ 
and eonfroiitiajr Msertloo la its place."*— 2>/*. (Aolmarf. 
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Buoh irreffalarities, the pootB are indnlffed for the Bake of rhyme ; hot tiiB 
best Bpealers and wiitere of prose prefer the regular form whereyer good ua 
has sanctioned it: thus, learned is better than leartU; bvmed^ than hunii; 
penned^ thanperU: abeorbedy than dbeorpt; epeUed, than epeU; imdled, tim 
itndt; thouffh both forms are allowable. 

Obb. 8.— Several of the irreffular verbs are variooBly used by tiie best n- 
thon ; and many preterits ana partldplea which were formerly in good nN, 
are now obsolete, or becoming so. 

Obs. 4.— The simple irregolar verbs are about 110 in number, and an 
nearly all monosyllableB. They are derived ^m the Saxon, in which lan- 
guage they are also, for the most part, irregular. 

Obb. 5.— The following alphabetical list exhibits the simple irregular Terbs, 
as they are now generaUy used. In this list, and also in that of the xednn- 
dant verbs, those pretents and participles wnioh are Bupposed to be prefti^ 
able, and best supported by authorities, are placed first Nearly all oom- 

Sounds that follow the form of their simple verbs, or derivativea that fblknr 
leir primitives, are purposely omitted nom both tables. Wdooms and ii- 
have^ unlike eome and have, are always regular, and therefore belong not to 
either list. Some words which are obsolete, nave also been omitted, tfart 
the learner might not mistake them for words in preBont use. Some of thoM 
which are placed last, are now little used. 

LIST OF THE IRREGULAR VERBS. 



Pteeeni* 


PreUriL 


Imp. PaHicipU, Perfect ParUeipU. 


Arise, 


arose, 


arising. 


arisen. 


Be, 


was. 


being, 


been. 


Bear, 


bore or bare. 


bearing. 


borne or bom.* 


Beat, 


beat. 


beating. 


beaten or beat. 


bS, 


began or begun, 


beginning. 


begun. 


beheld, 


beholding. 


beheld. 


Beset, 


beset, 


besetting, 


beset. 


Bestead, 


bestead, 


besteading. 


bestead.f 


Bid, 


bid or bade, 


bidding. 


bidden or bid. 


Bind, 


bound. 


binding. 


bound. 


Bite, 


bit, 


biting, 


bitten or bit. 


Bleed, 


bled. 


bleeding. 


bled. 


Break, 


broke. 


breakmg, 


broken. 


Breed, 


bred, 


breeding. 


bred. 


Bring, 


brought, 


bringing. 


brought, 
bought. 


Buy, 


bought. 


buymg, 


Cast, 


cast, 


casting, 


cast 


Chide, 


chidi. 


chiding. 


chidden or chid. 


Choose, 


chose. 


choosing, 


chosen. 


Cleave,J 


deft or clove, 


cleaving. 


deft or doven. 


Cling, 


clung. 


clinging, 


clung. 


Come, 


came. 


coming, 


come. 


Cost, 


cost, 


costing, 


cost. 


Cut, 


cut, 


cutting, 


cut. 



♦ Borne signifies carried; bom slKnlfles brought/inih. 
t ** And they shall pass through it, hardly heetead, and hungry."— /M<aA. tUL SO. 
X Cleane to split. Is irregular as al>ovo; cleame^ to stick, it regolar, but oIom wM 
formerly used in the preterit, for cleaved. 
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Await 


xmwwa 


Imp,FaraeipU. 


Do, 


did, 


doing, 


Draw, 


drew, 


drawing, 


Drive, 


drove. 


driving. 


Drink, 


drank. 


drinking. 


Eat. 


ate or Sat, 


eating. 


Fall, 


fell, 


feUing, 


Feed, 


fed. 


feeding, 


Feel, 


felt, 


feeling. 


Fight, 


fought, 


fighting, 


Find, 


found. 


finding. 


Flee, 


fled. 


fleeing. 


Fling, 


flung, 


flinging. 


ny. 


flew. 


flying, 


Forbear, 


forbore. 


forbearing. 


Forsake, 


forsook. 


forsaking. 


9^ 


got, 


getting. 


GiTB, 


gave. 


giving. 


Go, 


went^ 


going. 


Grow, 
Have, 


ST' 


growing, 
having, 


Hear, 


heard. 


hearing. 


Hide, 


hid. 


hiding, 


Hit, 


hit. 


hitting. 


Hold, 


held. 


holding, 


Hurt, 


hurt,t 


hurting, 


Keep, 


kept,t 


keeping. 


Know, 


knew. 


knowing, 


Lead, 


led. 


leading. 


Leave, 


leffc, 


leaving. 


Lend, 


lent, 


lending. 


Let, 


let. 


letting. 


lJe,(toT«st,)la7, 


lying, 


Lose, 


lost. 


losing. 


Make, 


made, 


making. 


Meet, 


met. 


meeting, 


Put, 


put, 


putting. 


Bead, 


read. 


reading, 


Bend, 


rent, 


rending. 



PefftaPMrUeipU, 
done, 
drawn, 
driven. 

drunk or drank, 
eaten or eat 
fidlen. 
fed. 
felt, 
fought, 
found, 
fled, 
flung, 
flown, 
forborne, 
forsaken, 
got or gotten, 
given, 
gone, 
iwn. 



heard. 

hidden or hid. 

hit, 

held or bolden.* 

hurt 

kept 

known. 

led. 

lefl^ 

lent 

let 

lain. 

lost 

made. 

met 

put 

rSad. 

rent.g 



* ^^Bold&n l8 not in general use; and is chiefly employed by attorneys.^— Oom&ia, 
p. IML Wells marks this word as ** obsolescent."— /»o*oo^ Oreun^ p. 108. L. Murray 
rqjected it; but Lowth gave it alone, as a participle, and held onlv as a preterit 

t ** I have been fband gailty of killing cats I never hurUd.'^— Roderick Random. 

X "They luteped aloof as they passed her bye."— J". Hogg, IHlgrinu qftheSun^ 
pi 19. 

I Perhaps there is anthorihr sufficient to place the verb rend among those which 
■re redundant Am, in tbt GiaauiMr of Eni^lab Chamnun, ftmr MamplaB of the 
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Pmtnt. 


PreUrU. 


Imp. PaHMple. PmfktPaHMpU. 


Bid, 


rid, 


ridding. 


rid. 


Bide, 


rode, 


riding, 


ridden or rode. 


Eing, 


rung or rang, 


ringing. 


rung. 


Biae, 


rose, 


rising. 


risen. 


Bun, 


ran or run, 


running, 


run. 


Say, 


said. 


saying. 


said. 


See, 


saw. 


seeing. 


seen. 


Seek, 


sought, 


seeking, 


sought 
sold. 


Sell, 


sold, 


selling. 


Send, 


sent. 


sending, 


sent. 


Set, 


set, 


setting. 


set. 


Shed, 


shed, 


shedding. 


shed. 


Shoe, 


shod, 


shoeing. 


shod.* 


Shoot, 


shot. 


shooting. 


shot 


Shut, 


shut, 


shutting. 


shut 


Shred, 


shred, 


shredding, 


shred. 


Shrink, 


shnmk or shrank, shrinking, 


shrunk or shronken. 


Sing, 


sung or sang, 


singing. 


sung, 
sunk. 


Sink, 


sunk or sank. 


sinking, 


Sit, 


sat. 


sitting. 


sat 


Slay, 


slew. 


slaying. 


slain. 


Sling, 


slung. 


slinging, 


slung, 
slunk. 


Slink, 


slunk or slank, 


slinking, 


Smite, 


smote. 


smiting. 


smitten or smit 


Speak, 


spoke, 


speaking. 


spoken. 


Spend, 


spent, 


spending. 


spent 


Spin, 


spun. 


spinmng. 


spun. 


Spit, 


spit or spat, 


spitting, 


spit or spitten. 


Spread, 


spread. 


spreading. 


spread. 


Spring, 


sprung or sprang, springing. 


sprung. 


Stand, 


stood. 


standing. 


stood. 


Steal, 


stole. 


stealing. 


stolen. 


Stick, 


stuck, 


sticking, 


stuck. 


Sting, 


stung, 

stunk or stank 


stinging. 


stung. 


Stink, 


stinking. 


stunk. 


Stride, 


strode or strid, 


striding. 


stridden or strid.f 


Strike, 


struck. 


striking, 


struck or stricken. 


Swear, 


swore. 


swearing, 


sworn. 



* '^ ahoc, iiko*d or aTiikI, Ahoelni^, thoed or shod.^— (>2(2 Gram^ hy W, Ward, p. 64; 
and Fintt^s 7Vu« Et^titih Qranv^ p. 46. 

t "Hie Terb ^rid^, and it* dorlTitiTo ^Mtrid*, each of which is nsed in two Irregalar 
forms, show dAsAy n t^-ndcncy to lK«cumG TifAiin<latiL ** He will find the poUtici^ hobbj 
which he haA ^sstrided no child'* ii^"—7%s Vanguard, a Ifmospapsr. 

♦'Tbrodph the pruwcd nostril spoctaoIe-^Mtrid.*'— CitHMMr. 

" A luik haired: haatcr ttrided.^— WMMer'9 JSkObath Soim^, 
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Pr«wn#. 

8wim, 

Swing, 

Take, 

Teach, 

Tear, 

Tell, 

Think, 

Thrust, 

Tread, 

Wear, 

Win, 

Write, 



FreterU. 


/mp. ParticypU, Perfect ParticipU. 


swum or swam, 


swimming, 


SMTum. 


swung or swang, 


swinging, 


swung. 


took. 


taking, 


taken. 


taught, 


teaching, 


taught. 


tore. 


tearing, 


torn. 


told. 


telling, 


told. 


thought. 


thinking, 


thought. 


thrust. 


thrusting, 


thrust. 


trod. 


treading, 


trodden or trod, 


wore. 


wearing. 


worn. 


won, 


winning, 


won. 


wrote, 


writing, 


written.* 



REDUNDANT VERBS. 

A redundant verb is a verb that forms the preterit or 
the perfect participle in two or more ways, and so as to 
be "both regular and irregular ; as, thrive^ thrived or throve, 
ihrwmg, thrived or thriven. Of this class of verbs, there 
are about ninety-five, beside sundry derivatives and 
compounds. 

Obs. 1.— Those irregular verbs wluch have more than one fbrm for the pre- 
terit or for the perfect participle, are in some sense redundant; but, as there 
is no occasion to make a distmct class of such as have double forms that are 
never reffular, these redundancies are either included in the preceding list of 
the simple irregular verbs, or omitted as beinff improper to be now recognized 
fbr gooa English. A few old preterits or partidpfes mayperhaps be account- 
ed good English in the solemn style, which are not so m the familiar : as, 
"And none spake a word unto him."— e/oJ, ii, 18. " When I brake the five 
loaves."— Jfiirl;, viii, 19. " Serve me till I have eaten and drunhen,"—LuJte, 
xvii, 8. " It was not possible that he should be liolden of it," — Ada^Uj 24. 
" Hion castedet them down into destruction." — Pealme, Izxiii, 18. ^' Behold 
I was ehapen in iniqui^." — lb,, li, 5. '' A meat-offering baken in the oven." 
— ZeviHoue, ii,^. 

" With eaated slough, and fresh celerity." — Shdkapeare. 
" Thy dreadful vow, haden with death." — Addison, 

Obb. 2.— The list which is given below, (one that originated with G. B., 
and was prepared with great care,) exhibits the redundant verbs as they are 
now generally used, or as they may be used without grammatical impro- 
priety. If the reader would see authorities for the forms admitted, he may 
find a ^^reat number cited in Brown^s largest Grammar. No words are in- 
serted m the following table, but such as some modem authors countenance. 
A word is not necessarily <unfframmaUcal by reason of having a rival form 
that is more common ; nor is every thing to be repudiated which some few 
grammarians condemn. 

Obs. 8. — ^This school grammar, as now revised by the author in 1854, ex- 
hibits the several classes of verbs in the same manner as does the Grammar 
of English Grammars, which was first published in 1851. All former lists 
of our irregular and redundant verbs are, in many respects, defective and 

* ** WrU and wrote were fonnerly often used at participles, and fJorU also at a pre- 
ttttt, but they are now guMnlly diiooBtinued by good wrltna.''— Wofre«A«N»% IM«*. 
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erroneouB ; nor is it cliumed for those which are here preBented, tint Hvf 
arc absolutely perfect. I trust, however, they are much nearer to petftetioa. 
than are any earlier ones. Among the many mdividoals who have pabliahM 
schemes of these verbs, none have been more respected and followed thaa 
Lowth, Murray, and Crombie ; yet are these authors* lists severally taxOtj b 
respect to as manv as sixty or seventy of the words in qneation, though 
the whole number but little exceeds two hundred, and ia oominanljreokonBd 
less than one hundred and eighty. * 

Obs. 4. — ^The grammatical points to be settled or taught b^ these taiUM« 
are very manv. Thev are more numerous than all the pr^toits and perftoB 
participles winch the lists exhibit: because the mere abMnee Untr^from of anj 
form of preterit or perfect participle implies its condemnation, and the < * 
eiou firom both, of any entire verb, suggests that it is always n^gnlar. 



LIST OP THE REDUNDANT VERBS. 



PnsetU, PreterU. 

Abide, abode or abided. 

Awake, awaked or awoke, 

Belav, belayed or belaid, 

Bend, bent or bended. 

Bereave, bereft or bereaved, 

Beseech, besought or beseeched. 

Bet. betted or bet. 

Betide, betided or betid, 

Bide, bode or bided, 

Blend, blended or blent, 

Bless, blessed or blest. 

Blow, blew or blowed, 

Build, built or builded. 

Bum, burned or burnt. 

Burst, burst or bursted. 

Catch, caught or catched. 

Clothe, clothed or clad. 

Creep, crept or creeped. 

Crow, crowed or crew. 

Curse, cursed or curst. 

Dare, dared or durst. 

Deal, dealt or dealed. 

Dig, dug or digged, 

Dive, dived or dove, 

Dretun, dreamed or drvamt, 

Dres^ dressed or drcst. 

Dwell, dwelt or dwelled, 

Freeze, froze or freezed. 

Geld, gelded or gelt. 

Gild, gUded or gilt. 

Gird, girded or girt. 

Grave, graved. 

Grind, groimd or grinded. 

Hang, hung or hanged, 

Hea^ heated or het, 

Heave, heaved or hove, 

Hew, hewed, 

Kneel, kneeled or knelt. 

Knit, knit or knitted, 

Lade, laded. 

Lay, laid or layed, 

Lean, leaned or ISant, 

Leap, leaped or I6apt, 

Learn, learned or learnt, 

Llgh^ ljght«d<rllt, 



Imper. Participle, 
abiding, 
awaking, 
belaving, 
bendinjg, 
bereaving, 
beseeching, 
betting, 
betiding, 
biding, 
blenmng, 
blessing, 
blowing, 
building, 
burning, 
bursting, 
catching, 
clothing, 
cree{)mg, 
crowing, 
cursing, 
daring, 
dealing, 
digiaring, 
divmg, 
dreaming, 
dressing, 
dwelling, 
freeang, 
gelding, 
gilding, 
girding, 
graving, 



heating, 

heaving, 

hewing, 

kneeling, 

kmtting, 

lading, 

laying, 

leamng, 

leaping, 

learning, 

lightii^ 



Peffiet PartieipU, 
abode or abided, 
awaked or awoke, 
belayed or belud. 
bent or bended, 
bereft or bereaved, 
besouff ht or beseeobi 
betted or bet. 
betided or betid, 
bode or bided, 
blended or blenL 
blessed or bleet. 
blown or blowed. 
built or builded. 
burned or bnmt. 
burst or busted, 
caught or catched. 
domed or dad. 
crept or creeped. 
crowed. 

cursed or cozBt. 
dared. 

dealt or dealed. 
dug or dig^^. 
dived or diven. 
dreamed or drSamt. 
dressed or drest. 
dwelt or dwelled. ' 
fh>zen or fireezed. 
gelded or grelt. 
gilded or ^t. 
girded or girt, 
graved or graven. 

Cund or grinded. 
Igor h^ged. 
heated or het. 
heaved or hoven. 
hewed or hewn, 
kneeled or knelt, 
knit or knitted, 
laded or laden, 
laid or layed. 
leaned or l^ant. 
leaped or ISapt. 
learned or leamL 
lighted 0r lit 
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PretenL 



Mow, 

Mnlot^ 

Pms, 

Pen,{toooop,) 

Prove, 

Quit, 

Bap, 

Seave, 

Bive, 

Boast, 

Saw. 

Seetne, 

Shake, 

Shape, 

Shave, 

Shear, 

Shine, 

Show, 

Sleep, 

Slide; 

SUt, 

Smell, 

Sow, 

Speed, 

fP^ 
SpilL 

Split. 

Spoil, 

Stave, 



Strive, 

Strow, 

Sweat, 

Sweep, 

SweUT 

Thrive, 

Throw, 

Wake, 

Wax, 

Weave, 

Wed, 

Weep, 

Wet, 

Whet, 

Wmd^ 

Wont, . 

Work, 

Wring, 



Preterit. 

m&ant or meaned, 

mowed, 

mulcted or mulct, 

pflfised or past, 

paid or payed, 

penned or penL 

pleaded or pled, 

proved, 

quitted or quit, 

rapped or rapt, 

reft or roaveo, 

rived, 

roasted or roast, 

sawed, 

seethed or sod, 

shook or shaked, 

shaped, 

shaved. 

shearea or shore, 

shined or shone, 

showed, 

slept or sleeped, 

slia or elided, 

slitted or slit, 

smelled or smelt, 

sowed, 

sped or speeded, 

spelled or si>elt, 

spilled or spilt. 

split or sphtted, 

fuelled or spoilt, 

stove or staved, 

staid or stayed, 

strnnff or stringed, 

Btriv^ or strove, 

strowed, 

sweated or sweat. 

swept or Bweepea, 

swelled, 

thrived or throve. 

threw or throwed, 

waked or woke, 

waxed, 

wove or weaved, 

wedded or wed, 

wept or weeped!, 

wet or wetted, 

whetted or whet, 

wound or winded, 

wont or wonted, 

worked or wrought, 

wringed or wrung, 



Imper.ParticipU, Perfect ParttdpU. 

meaning, m£ant or meaned. 

mowing, mowed or mown, 

mulcting, mulcted or mulct, 

passing, passed or past, 

paying, paid or payed, 

penning, penned or pent, 

pleading, pleaded or pled, 

proving, proved or proven, 

quitting, quitted or quit, 

rapping, rapped or rapt, 

reaving, reft or reaved. 

riving, riven or rived, 

roasting, roasted or roast, 

sawing, sawed or sawn, 

seething, seethed or sodden, 

shaking, shaken or shaked. 

shaping, shaped or shapen. 

shaving, sliaved or shaven, 

shearing, slieared or shorn, 

shining, sbined or shone, 

showing, showed or shown, 

sleeping, slept or sleeped. 

sliding, slidden, slid or slided. 

slitting, slitted or slit, 

smelling, smelled or smelt, 

sowing, sowed or sown, 

speedmg, sped or speeded, 

spelling, spelled or spelt, 

spilling, spilled or spilt, 

splitting, split or sphtted. 

spoiling, spoiled or spoilt, 

staving, stove or staved, 

sta^in^, staid or stayed, 

stringing, strung or stringed, 

striving, strived or striven. 

Btrowing, strowed or strown. 

sweating, sweated or sweat, 

sweeping, swept or sweeped. 

swelling, swelled or swollen, 

thriving, thrived or thriven, 

throwing, thrown or throwed. 

waking, waked or woke, 

waxing, waxed or waxen, 

weaving, woven or weaved. 

weddii^, wedded or wed. 

weeping, wept or weeped. 

wetting, wet or wetted, 

whetting, whetted or whet, 

winding, wound or winded, 

wonting, wont or wonted, 

working, worked or wrought, 

wringing, wringed or wrung. 



DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

A defective verb is a verb that forms no participles, and 
is used in but few of the moods and tenses ; as, beware^ 
ought, quoth. 

6 
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Om.— When any of the principal parti of a verb are wanting, the 
usually derived from thuife pans are also, of oourtfe, wanting. All the ftoal- 
iaries, except do^ he, and hare, arc defective ; but, as auxiliaries, thev beooms 

rta of other verbs, and do not netd the parts which are technioally said to 
" wanting:'' The following brief catalogue contains all our deibekive 
verbs, except methinis^ with its preterit me'MuahU which is not only delbol- 
ive, but impersonal, irregular, and deservedly obsolescent. 

LIST OF THE DEFECTIVE VERBS. 



J^Tetentm 


Preterit, 


Present, 


FtOeni, 


Beware, 
Can, 




Shall, 


should. 


could. 


Will' 


would. 


May, 


might. 


Quoth, 


quoth. 


Must, 


must. 


Wis, 


wist. 


Ought, 


ought. 


Wit, 


wot 



Obs. 1. —Beware is not used in the indicative present. Miut is never ▼uied 
in termination. Ouoht is invariable, except in the solemn style, where WB 
find oughtesi. Will is sometimes used as a principal verb, and as suoh k 
regular and complete. Quoth is used only in ludicrous language, and is not 
varied. It seems to be properly the third person singular of the praeenft; 
for it ends in th, and quod was formerly used as the preterit: as, 
" Yea, so sayst thou, {quod Trdylus,) alas V^— Chaucer. 

Obs. 2. — Wis^ preterit wiat, to know, to think, to suppose, to imagine, ap- 
pears to be now nearly or quite obsolete ; but it seems proper to explain it^ 
because it is found in the Bible : as, ** I wist not, brethren, that he was the 
hieh priest." — Acts, xxiii, 5. "He himself ^«rw^ not that nis face shone.* " 
—-Life of Schiller, p. iv. Wit. to know, and wot. knew, are also obsolete 
except in the phrase to wit ; wnich, being taken abstractly, is equivalent to 
the adverb namely, or to the phrase, that is to say. 

Obs. 8. — Some verbs fh>m the nature of the subject to which they reftr. 
can be used only in the third person singular: as. It rains; it snows; » 
freezes ; it haUs ; it lightens ; it thunders. These nave been called imperscnuU 
verbs. The neuter pronoun it, which is always used before them, does not 
seem to represent any noun, but, in connexion with the verb, merely to ex- 
press a state of things. 



CHAPTER Vn.— OF PAETICIPLES. 

A Participle is a word derived from a verb, partici- 
pating the properties of a verb, and of an adjective or a 
noun ; and is generally formed by adding ing, d^ or ed, 
to the verb: thus, from the verb rwfe, are formed three 
participles, two simple and one compound ; as, 1. ruling^ 
2. ruledj 3. having ruled, 

Obs. 1. — Almost all verbs and participles seem to have their very essence 
in motion, or the jfrivation of motion — in acting, or ceasing to act. And to all 
n»otion and rest, fisne and pace are necessary concomitants : nor are the ideas 
of degree and nuumer often irrelevant. Henoe the use of tenses and of ad- 
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For whatsoever comes to pass, must come to pass tometime and aome- 
Miktre; and, in ever^ event, something must be afleeted somewhat and tame- 
Aauf, Hence it is evident tnat those ^ammarians are right, who say. that 
**aU partieiflet imply time.'''' But it does not follow that the Engltm par- 
tidples divids time, like the tenses of a verb, and specify the perioa of 
action; on the contrary, it is certain and manifest that they do not. The 
phrase, " men labouring," conveys no other idea than that of labourers ai 
work ; it no more saggests the time, than the place, degree, or manner of their 
TTOrk. All these circnmstances require other words to express them ; as, 
''Men now here awhwardly labonring much to little purpose." 

Obb. 2^— Participles retain the essential meaning of their verbs ; and, Kke 
iferbty are either active-transitive, actime-intransU^ve, passive, or neuter, in 
their si^pification. For this reason, many have classed them with the verbs. 
But their formal meaning is obviously different. They convey no affirma- 
tion, bnt nsoally relate to noons or pronouns, like adjectives, except when 
they are joined with auxiliaries to form the compound tenses ; or when they 
have in part the nature of substantives, like the Latin gerunds. Hence 
■ome have iigadioiously ranked them with the adjectives. We have as- 
■Igned them a separate place among the parta of speech, because experience 
has shown that it is expedient to do so. 

Qbs. 8.— The English participles are all derived fh)m the roots of their 
reepective verbs, and do not, like those of some other languages, take their 
names firom the tenses. They are reckoned among the princiiml parts in the 
ooinugation of their verbs, and many of the tenses are formed from them. 
In the compound forms of conjugation, they are found alike in all the tenses. 
They do not therefore, of themselves, express any parti4>ular time ; bnt they 
denote the state of the being, action, or passion^ m regard to its progress or 
completion. [See remarks on the Participles, m the Fort-Boyal Latin and 
Greek OrammaraJ] 

CaLASSES. 

English verbs have severally three participles ; which 
have been very variously denominated, perhaps the most 
accurately thus : the Imperfect, the Perfect^ and the Pre- 
perfect. Or, as their order is undisputed, they may be 
conveniently called the First, the Second, and the Third. 

L The Imperfect Participle is that which ends com- 
monly in ing, and implies a continuance of the being, 
action, or passion ; as, being, loving, seeing, writing — being 
loved, being seen, being writing. 

n. ThQ Perfect Participle is that which ends commonly 
iaedov en, and implies a completion of the being, action, 
or passion ; as, been, loved, seen, written. 

ill. The Preperfect Participle is that which takes the 
sign having, and implies a previous completion of the 
being, action, or passion ; as, having loved, having seen, 
having written — having been loved, having been writing, 
having been written. 

The First or Imperfect Participle, when simple, is al- 
ways formed by adding ing to the radical verb ; as hok, 
hohing: when compound, it is formed by ^xefixixi^bwcv^ 
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to some other simple participle ; a?, being reading^ being 
read, leinj corruile^d. 

The S.cymi <>r P'.rf't Particirle is always simple, and 
is regularly fcrmed \)y aJJing d or al to the radical 
verb : those verbs from which it is formed othenrise, 
are inserted in the list as being irregular or redundant. 

The 77<<VrforP;-e/"./'/VCi'Paniciple is alwaj-s compound, 
and is formed by prefixing having to the perfect^ when 
the compound is double, and having been to the perfect 
or the imperfect, wheii the compound is triple : as, liav- 
ing sjjoken, having b-y.n sijohen^ having been speaking, 

Obs. 1. — Some have supposed that both the simple participles denote 
present time* some have s^ apposed that the one denotes present, and the 
other, past t:me: some have supposed that neither has any r^:ard to time; 
and some have supposed that Ixith arc of all times. In regard to the maik' 
ner of their si^iiieation, some have supposed the one to be active and the 
other to be ])aiisivc ; some have supposed the participle in ing to be active 
or neuter, and the other active or passive ; and some have suppoaed that 
either of them may be active, passive, or neuter. Nor is there any more 
unanimity amone grammarians, in respect to the compounds. Hence aovaal 
different names have been loosely given to each of the participles ; and soniA- 
times with manifest impropriet\': as when Buchanan, in hia ooiqugationa, 
calls l^in^ Active — and Uen, naciho Utti, and having hady Passive. Tha 
First participle has been called the rroseut, the imperfect, the Active, tha 
Present active, the Present imssive. the Pre>ent neuter ; the Second has been 
called the Periect, the Past, the i*assive, tlie Perfect active, the Perfect pas- 
sive, the Perfect neuter; and the Third has been called the Compound/the 
Compound active, the Compound passive, the Compound perfect, the Plu- 
perfect, the Prcterpcrfect, the Preperfect. But the application of a name is 
of little consequence, so that the thing itself be rightly understood hy the 
learner. Grammar sliould bo taught in a style at once neat and plain, dear 
and brief. Upon the choice of his terms the writer has bcstowea much re- 
flection ; yet he finds it impossible either to please everybody, or to explain 
all the reasons for preference. 

Dbs. 2. — The participle in ing represents the action or state as eoniinimn^ 
and ever incomplete ; it is therefore riffhtly termed the Imperfect participle : 
whereas the participle in ed always bus reference to the action as dons and 
complete ; and is by proper contradistinction called the Perfect participle. It 
is hardly necessary to add, tiiat the terms perfect and imperfect, as thus ap- 
plied to the Englifih participles, have no reference to time^ or to tnose teruu of 
the verb which are usually (but not very accurately) named by these epithets. 
The termB present and past do denote time, and are in a kind of oblique con- 
tradistinction ; but how well they apply to the participles maybe seen by the 
following texts : " God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto himselil" — 
•* We pray you in Christ's stead, be ye reconciled to God." — St. PauL 

Obs. 8. — The participle in ing has, by many, been called the Present parti- 
dple. But it is as applicable to past or future, as to present time : otherwise 
such expressions as, ** I had been writingj^* — " I shaU be torUin^j would be 
solecisms. It has also been called the active participle. But it is not always 
active, even when derived from an active verb : tor such expressions as, 
** The goods are *cZ^inj7,"— " The ships are now building^'''' are in use, and 
not witlioiit authority. The dltttinguwhing characteristic of this participle is, 
that it denotes an uiilinished and progressive state of the being, action, or 
passion; it is therefore properly denominated the Imferfeci participle. If 
the term were applied with reference to time, it would be no more objection- 
able than the word^re^^n^, and would be equally supported by the usage of 
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the Greek lingiiiBts. This namo is approved by Murray^* and adopted by 
several of the more recent grammarians. Sco the works of iJr, OrombU. J. 
GranL T. 0, ChurchUl, B. llUeu, B. U. Smart, M. J/arrUon, W. G. LewU, 
J. JL JPCuOoeh, S, Eaeen, N, Butler, JJ. B, lbw(r, W, 11. Wells, 0, W.ani 
J. a Sandere. 

Obbl ^ — ^The participle in ed, as is mentioned above, denotes a eompiUtion 
of the being, action, or passion, and should therefore be denominated the 
PxBnor ptfticiple. Bat this completion may bo spoken of as present, past. 
or Aitnre, for the participle itself nas no tenaee, and makes no distinction ox 
time, nor should tne name be supposed to refer to the perfect tense. The 
petfed participle of transitive verbs^ being used in the formation of passive 
Terbs, IB Bometimes called the passive participle. It has a passive significa- 
tion, except when it is used in forming the com]x>und tenses of the active 
▼erb. Hence the difference between the scntenccH^ '* I have written a let- 
ter," sod, '*! have a letter written ;" — the former bemg equivalent to /Scripri 
hlenu, and the latter to Sunt mihi tUerce scri^toR, 

Obs. 5. — The thiid participle has most generally been called the Compound 
or the Compound Perfect, The latter of these terms seems to be rather objec- 
tionable on account of its length ; and against the former it may be urged 
that, in the compound forms of conjugation, the first or imperfect participle 
IB a compound : as, bein^ writing, being seen. Dr. Adam calls having loved 
the perfect participle active, which he says must be rendered in Latin by the 
plupafeet or the subjunctive, *' as, he having loved, quum amavisset ;'' but 
it is maniftst that the perfect participle of the verb to me, whether active or 



pMBive, is the simple word loved, and not this compound. Many writers 
OToneously represent the participle in ing as always active, and the partici- 



participle is to be named with reference to its meaning, there is perhaps no 
Detter term for it than the epithet Pbepebfect, — a word which explains it- 
wMt )ik^ prepaid or prerequisite. Of the many other names, the most correct 
one 18 Ptupeifeet, — ^whicn is a term of very nearly tlie same meaning. Not 
beoause this compound is really of the pluperfect tense^ but because it always 
denotes being, action, or passion, that is, or wan, or will be, completed before 
the doing or being of something else ; and, of course, when the latter thing 
hi represented as past, the participle must correspond to the pluperfect tense 
of itB verb ; as, ^^Mamng esmlained her views, it was necessary she should ex- 
patiate on the vanity and futility of the enjoyments promised by Pleasure.*' 
5ainieson'e Bhet., p. 181. Here hamng explained is equivalent to wTten ahehad 
explained, 

Obb. 6d — ^Participles often become adjectives, and are construed before nouns 
to denote quality. The terms so converted form the class of participial ad- 
jectives. Words of a participial form may be regarded as adjectives. I. 
When they reject the idea of time, and denote something customary or 
habitual, rather than a transient act or state; as, A lying rogue, i. e., one 
addicted to lying. 2. When they admit adverbs of comparison ; as. A mare 
learned man. 8. When they are compounded with something that aoes not 
belong to the verb ; as, unfeeling, VLnfeU. There is no verb to unfed; there- 
fore, no participle uvfeelvng or w^eU. Adjectives are generally placed before 
their nouns; xmrticiples, after them. 

Obb. 7. — Participles in ing often become nowns. When preceded by an 
article, an adjective, or a noun or pronoun of the possessive case, they aro 
cooBtrued as nouns, and ought to have no regimen. A participle immedl- 

* ** The most nnexceptlonable distinction which gramnmrians make between tlit) 

Sarticiplea, is, that the one points to the continnatlon of the action, passion, or stale 
enoted by the verb ; and the other, to the completion of it Thus, the present par- 
tldple Bignlfles imperfect action, or action begun and not ended: as, * I am writing a 
letter.' The past participle signifies action perfected, or finished: 'I have written a 
letter.'— * The letter is written: ""—Murray's Orarmnar, 8vo, p. 65. "The first [par- 
ticiple] expresses a continuation; the others, a completion:'— W, AUen^s Ch-am^ 
ISmo, London, 1818, p. 68. 
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ately preceded by a preposition, is not converted into a noun, and therefore 
retainB its regimen ; as. ** I thank yoa/or helping Aim." ParticipleB in this 
construction correspond with the Latin gemnd, and are sometames called 
fferundi/oea, 

Obs. 8.— To distinguish the participle from the participial noun, the leainer 
should observe the following/bur things : 1. Nauna take artides and a4JM- 
tives before them ; participles, as such, do not. 2. Nouns may govern the 
possessive case, but not the oojcctive ; parUoiples may govern the ol:geotiv8 
case, but not the possessive. 3. Nouru may be the subjects or objects of 
verbs; participles cannot. 4. Participial nouns express actions as things; 
participles refer actions to thoir agents or recipients. 

Obs. 9. — To distinguish the perfect partaciple fh)m the preterit of theaame 
fbrm, observe the sense , and see which of the auxiliary, forms will express it; 
thus, loved for being lovedy is a participle ; but lotfed for did 29M, is a pzetoit 
verb. 



EXAMPLES FOE PAUSING. 

PRAXIS V. — ETYMOLOGICAL. 

In the Fifth Praxis, it is required of the pupil — to distinguish^ 
and define the different parts of speech, and the classes and 
modifications of the articles^ nouns, adjectiveSy pronounSy 
verbs, and participles. 

The definitions to be given in the Fifth Praxis, are two for an 
article, six for a noun, three for an adjective, six for a pro- 
noun, seven for a verb, two for a participle-^— and one for a» 
adverb, a conjunction, a preposition, or an interjeciioiu 
Thus:— 

EXAMPLE PARSED. 

" Piety ha8 the purest delight attending it." 

Pm^ is a oommon noun, of the third person, singular number, neater 
gender^ and nominative case. 

1. A noun is the name of any person, place, or thing, that can be 

known or mentioned. 

2. A common noun is the name of a sort, kind, or class, of beings 

or things. 
8. The third person is that winch denotes the person or iMog 
merely spoken of. 

4. The singular number is that which denotes but one. 

5. The neuter gender is that winch denotes things that are neither 

male nor female. 

6. The nominative case is that form or state of a noun or pronoun, 

which usually denotes the subject of a finite verb. 
JB5» is an irregular active-transitive verb, from have, had, having, had: found 
in the indicative mood, present tense, thira person, ana singu- 
lar number. 

1. A verb is a word that signifies to he, to act, or to he acted upon. 

2. An irregular verb is a verb that does not form the pretent and 

the perfect participle by assuming d or ed. 

8. An active-transitive verb is a verb that expresses an action whioh 
has some person or thing for its object. 

4. The indicative mood is that form of the verb which simply indi- 
cates or dedares a thing, or asks a question. 
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5. The present tcnso is that which expresses what now exists or is 

takiu^ place. 

6. The third person is that which denotcH the person or thing mcrcl v 

spoken of. 

7. The singalar nnmbcr is that which denotes bat one. 
Tk$ 18 the definite article. 

1. An article is the word the, an, or a, which we put before nouns, 
to limit their sifrniflcation. 

8. The definite article is (h€j which denotes Home particular thin^ or 

things. 
jPiireti is a common adjective, of the superlative degree ; comi>arod| pure, 
purer, purest, 

1. An adjective is a word added to a nonn or pronoun, and gener- 

ally expresses quality'. 

2. A common adjective is any ordinary epithet, or adjective denot- 

ing quality or situation. 

3. The superlative degree is that which is not exceeded. 

JkliffJU is a common noun, of the third person, singular number, neuter gen- 
der, and objective case. 

1. A noun is the name of any person, place, or thing, that can be 

known or mentioned. 

2. A common noun is the name of a sort, kind, or class, of beings 

or things. 
8. The third person is that which denotes the person or thing 
merely spoken of. 

4. The singular number is that which denotes but one. 

5. The neuter gender is that which denotes things that are neither 

male nor female. 

6. The objective case is that form or state of a noun or pronoun, 

which usually denotes the object of a verb, participle, or prepo- 
sition. 
MUnding is an imperfect participle, from the regular active-transiUve verb, 
attend, attended, attending, attended, 

1. A XMUtieiple is a word derived from a verb, participating the prop- 

erties of a verb, and of an adjective or a noun ; and is gener- 
all^r formed by adding inff, d, ed, to the verb. 

2. The imperfect i)articiple is that which ends commonly in ing, and 

impUes a continuance of the being^ action, or passion. 
is a personal pronoun, of the third person, smgular number, neuter gen- 
der, and objective case. 

1. A pronoun is a word used in stead of a noun. 

2. A personal pronoun is a pronoun that shows, by its form, of what 

person it is. 
8. Tne third person is that which denotes the person or thing 
merely spoken of. 

4. The singular number is that which denotes but one. 

5. The neuter gender is that which denotes things that are neither 

male nor female. 

6. The objective case is tliat form or state of a noun or pronoun, 

which usually denotes the object of a verb, participle, or prop- 
osition. 

LESSON I. 

I repent. Thou studiest. He returns. She mourns. It 
seems. We rejoice. You appear. They approach. 

I suppose. Thou thinkst. He sits. She comes. It rains. 
We stand. You are known. They are deceived. 

I was slighted. Thou durst not speak. He left the com- 
pany. She seemed afraid. We knew the man. You were 
not there. They held him fast. 
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LESSON n. 

I have been sick. Thou hast been taught He had not 
found them. She will not go. We shall be preserved. Ton 
will not meet him. They will have been sold. 

I saw the whole transaction : both parties disgraced them- 
selves. They had a fierce dispute. 

Their friends have been informed of all that has occurred, 
and have promised to repair the damage. 

If the pupil has genius, application to study will improve 
Mid adorn it. 

A soul inspired with the love of truth, will summon all its 
powers to the pursuit of it. 

LESSOK m. 

I shall consider it a particular favour, if you will send me 
the goods which were selected. 

Think on me, when it shall be well with thee. — Bible. 

It deserves our best skill to inquire into those rules by which 
we may guide our judgment. — Murray. 

If we do not exercise our faculties, they will become im- 
paired. — Alien, 

When thou hast received a fevour, remember it; when thou 
hast granted one, forget it. 

If we have sauntered away our youth, we must expect to be 
ignorant men. — Blair. 

LESSOK IV. 

Avarice and cunning may acquire an estate ; but they can- 
not gain friends. — Murray. 

They had acquired such a love for learning, that no allure- 
ments to indulgence could withdraw them from the pleasure 
of improving their minds. — AUen. 

It may have escaped his notice ; but such was the &ct 

He must indeed have been a very extraordinary man, if he 
had never felt any sentiment of this kind rising in his breast. 

By carrying some praiseworthy dispositions to excess, he 
bordered sometimes on what was culpable, and was often be- 
trayed into actions that exposed him to censure. — Robertson. 

"Hie Scriptures are an authoritative voice, reproving, in- 
structing, aiid warning the world; and declaring the only 
means ordained and provided for escaping the penalties of sin. 

LESSON V. 

Having discovered this transaction, he suspected their de- 
sign ; and, by withdrawmg privately, eluded their craftiness. 
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A spirit leas vigorous than Luther's, would have shrunk from 
the dangers which he braved and surmounted. — Robertson, 

His natural intrepidity did not forsake him at the approach 
of death. — Id. 

Afflictions do not attack the good man by surprise, and 
dierefore do not overwhelm him. — Blair, 

Tnuned by divine grace to enjoy with moderation the ad- 
vantages of the world, neither lifled up by success, nor ener- 
TBted by sensuality, he meets the changes of his lot without 
unmanly dejection. — Id, 

LESSON VI. 

Who covered the earth with such a pleasing variety of fruits 
and flowers? Who gave them their delightful fragrance, and 
painted them with such exquisite colours ? Who causes the 
qome water to whiten in the lily, that blushes in the rose ? Do 
not these things indicate a cause infinitely superior to any finite 
being ? — Maxey, 

Acquaint thyself with God, if thou wouldst taste 

His works. Admitted once to his embrace, 

Thou shalt perceive, that thou wast blind before : 

nine eye shall be instructed ; and thine heart, 

Made pure, shall relish with divine delight, 

TtlOl then unfelt, what hands divine have wrought. — Oowper, 



CHAPTEE Vm.— OF ADVEEBS. 

An Adverb is a word added to a verb, a participle, an 
adjective, or an other adverb ; and generally expresses 
time, place, degree, or manner : as, They are now here, 
studying very diligently, 

Obs. 1. — ^Adverbs briefly express what would otherwise require several 
words ; as^ Mw, for at this Ume—Bere^ for in this place— Very^ for in a high 
degree — IhUaentl/yy for in an indttetriotis manner, 

Obs. 2. — There are several cnstomarj combinations of short words which 
are used adverbially, and which some grammarians do not analyze in pars- 
ing ; as. Mt at ail, at length, in vain. But all words that convey distinct 
idaas, should be taken separately. 

CLASSES. 

Adverbs may be reduced to four general classes: 
namely, adverbs of time, of jplace, of degree, and of 
fnanner. 

5* 
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I. Adverbs of time are those whicli answer to the 
question, When? How long? IIoxo soon? or How qftent 
including these which ask. 

Ob8. — Adverbs of time may be subdivided as follows : — 

1. Of time present; as. NoWy yet, to-day, preserUli^, in*tantljf, iTnmediatdy, 

2. Of time pabt; as, Alread'jf, yesterday, IcUely, reeeiUly, dncUtUly, htrm- 
fore, hitherto, Hnce, ago, eretchtie. 

8. Of time to come; as, To-^norrow, Tiereqfter, hene^orth, by-^nd^y^ sotMf 
erdona. 

4. Of time relative ; as, When, thm, h^ore, after, while, or whjiUt, tSl^ «»> 
til, eeaeonaUy, betimes, early, late. 

5. Of time absolute ; as, Always, ever, never, aye, eternally, jperpetuaBy, 
oontinudUy, 

6. Of time repeated ; as, Often, oft, again, occasionally, frequently, eome- 
Umes, seldom, rarely, novHina-t?un, daily, toeekly, monthly, yeaHy, onesy Me$, 
ihrioe, or three times, <&c. 

7. Of the order of time; as. First, secondly, thirdly, fourthly, &o. 

n. Adverbs of phce are those which answer to the 
question, Where? WhWier? WJience? or WhertxJxmtt 
including these which ask. 

Obs. — Adverbs of place may be subdivided as follows : — 

1. Of place in which; as. Where, here, there, yonder, above, Mow, abatd^ 
around, somewhere, arvywhere, elsewhere, everywhere, nowhere, wherever, wUhAn^ 
without, whereabout, hereabout, thereabout. 

2. Of place to which ; as. Whither, hither, thither, in, up, dcwn, badh^forthf 
inwards, upwards,' downwards, backwards, forwards. 

8. Of place from which ; as, Whence, hence, thence, away, out, 

4. Of the order of place; as, First, secondly, thirdly, fourthly, &o. 

m. Adverbs of degree are those which answer to the 
question, How much ? How littU? or, to the idea of more 
or less, 

Obs. — Adverbs of degree may be subdivided as follows : — 

1. Of excess or abundance : as. Much, too, i 
principally, mainly, generally; en" ^ 

whdUy, totally, altogether, all, quite, , ^ ^ 

travaganUy, intoUrahlyj immeasUtiibly, inconceivably, infinitely. 

2. Of equality or sufficiency ; as, Fnough, sufficiently, equally, eo, at, i 

8. Of deficiency or abatement ; as, Little, scarcely, hardly, merdy, bardf^ 

only, but, partly, partially, nearly, almost. 

4. Of quantity in the abstract ; as. How, (meaning, in what degree,) kovh' 
ever, howsoever, everso, something, nothing, anything, and other nouns of 
quantity used adverbially. 

IV. Adverbs of manner are those which answer to the 

auestion. How ? or, by affirming, denying, or doubting, 
dow how a subject is regarded. 

Obs. — Adverbs of manner may be subdivided as follows: — 

1. Of manner from quality ; as, WeU, iU. wisely, foolishh/, Justly, quickly^ 
and many others formed by adding^y to adjectives of quality. 

2. Of affirmation or assent: as. Yes, yea, ay, verily, truly, indeed, surel/y^ 
certainly, doubtless, undoubtedly, certes, forsooth, amen. 

8. Of negation ; as. No, nay, not, nowise. 

4. Of doubt; sus, Perhaps, Mply, possibly, perchance, peixulventure, may-^ 
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5. Of mode or way : as, ITmSj m>, howj tomehou), however^ howsoever^ llke^ eUe, 
Merwiae, acrou, togtther^ aparty asunder, namely, particularity necessarili/, 

6. Of oaoae; as, Why, whertfore, iher^ore, 

CONJUNCTIVE ADVERBS. 

Adverbs sometimes perform the office of conjunctions, and 
serve to connect sentences, as well as to express some circum- 
stance of time, place, degree, or manner : adverbs that are so 
used, are called conjunctive adverbs, 

Obb. 1.— Coninnotive adverbs often relate equally to two verbs in different 
dausea, on which account it is the more necestMEuy to distinguish them firom 
others ; ai, " They feared when they heard that they were Komans."— ul(^, 
XVI, 8S. 

Obs. 8.— The following words are the most A-equently used as conjunctive 
adverbs : Cifter, again, also, as, before, besides, else, even, hence, however, more- 
OMT, nener&eUss, otherwise, since, so, then, thence, there/ore, till, untU, when, 
lAiUrt, v^ier^ore, while or whilst. 

Obb. 8. — Adverbs of time, place, and manner, are generally connected with 
verba or participles ; those of degree are more frequently prefixed to adjec- 
tives or adverbs. 

Obb. 4. — The adverbs here, there, and where, when prefixed to prepositions, 
liave the force of pronouns: as, Hereby, for by this; thenby, for by that; 
^Bkereby, for by which. Compounds of this kind are. however, commonly 
leokoned adverbs. They are now somewhat antiquated. 

Obs. 5. — ^The adverl» how, when, whence, where, whither, why, and where- 
fire, are frequently used as interrogatimes; but, as such, they severally be- 
loDg to the dasses under which they are placed. 

MODIFICATIONS. 

Adverbs have no modifications, except that a few are 
compared after the manner of adjectives : as, A&on, sooner^ 
soonest; — often^ oftener^ ofienest; — hng^ longer^ longest. 

The following are irregularly compared : well, better, best; 
badly or ill, worse, worst ; little, less, least ; much, more, most; 
Jar, farther, farthest ; forth, further, furthest. 

Obs. 1. — Most adverbs of oudlitv,^!]! admit the comparative adverbs more 
and most, less and least, before tnem : as, wisely, more wisely, mast wisely ; 
culpably, less oulpdHy, least culpably. But these snould be parsed separateiy : 
the degree of comparison, as an mfiection, belongs only to the adverb pre- 
fixed ; though the latter word also may be said to be compared by means of 
the former. 

Obs. 2.— As comparison does not belong to adverbs in general, it should 
not be mentioned m parsing, except in the case of those few which are varied 
by it. 



CHAPTER IX.— OF CONJUNCTIONS. 

A Conjunction is a word used to connect words or 
sentences in construction, and to show the dependence 
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of the terms so connected : as, " Thou and he are tappy, 
becaitse you are good." — L. Murray, 

CLASSES. 

Conjunctions are divided into two general dasaefl^ 
copulative and disjunctive; and some of each of these 
sorts are corresponsive. 

L A copulative conjunction is a conjunction that de- 
notes an addition, a cause, or a supposition : as, " He 
and I shall not dispute ; for, if he has any choice, 1 shall 
readily grant it." 

n. A disjunctive conjunction is a conjunction that de- 
notes opposition of meaning : as, " Be not overcome [by] 
evil, but overcome evil with good." — Horn., xii, 21. 

III. The corresponsive conjunctions are those which are 
jised in pairs, so that one refers or answers to an other: 
as, " John came neither eating nor drinking." — MatAew, 
xi, 18. 

LIST OF THE CONJUNCTIONS. 

The following are the principal conjunctions : — 

1. Copulative ; And, as, both, because, even, for, if, thai, then^ 
since, seeing, so, 

2. Disjunctive; Or, nor, either, neither, than, though, al- 
though, yet, but, except, whether, lest, unless, save, notwithstand' 
ing, 

3. Corresponsive; Both — and; as — as; as — so; if — then; 
either — or; neither — nor; whether — or; though or although 
— yet. 



CHAPTER X.— OF PREPOSITIONS. 

A Preposition is a word used to express some rela- 
tion of different things or thoughts to each other, and is 
generally placed before a noun or a pronoun : as, The 
paper lies before me on the desk. 

Obs. — Every relation of course imi)lie8 more than one subject. In all coiv 
rect language, the grammatical relation of the words corresponds exactly to 
the relation of the ihinga or ideas expressed : for the relation of words, is 
their dependence on each other according to the sense. To a preposition, the 
antecedent term of relation may be a noun, an adjective, a pronoun, a verb, ft 
participle^ or an adverb ; and the subsequent term may be a noun, a pronoun, 
an infinitive verb, or a participle. The learner must observe that the tennt 
of relation are frequently transposed. 
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LIST OF THE PRKPOSITIOXS. 

The following arc the principal prepositions, an-anged al- 
phabetically r Aboard, about, above, across, after, ay ainst, along, 
amid or amidst, among or amongst, around, at, athwart; — Bat- 
ing, before, behind, below, beneath, beside or besides, between or 
betwixt, beyond, by; — Concerning; — Down, during; — Ere, 
except, excepting ; — For, from; — In, into; — AHd or midst; — 
Notwithstanding ; — Of, off, on, out-of, over, over thwart; — Past, 
pending; — Regarding, respecting, round; — Since; — Tlirough, 
througiumt, till, to, touching, toward or towards ; — Under, un- 
derneath, until, unto, up, upon ; — WitJi, within, without, 

Obs. 1. — ^The wordB in the preceding list are generally prcpoBitions. Bat 
when any of them are employed without a subsequent term of relation, they 
flie either adjectives or adverbs. For, when it signifies because, is a conj unc- 
tion ; witlUnU, when used for unless, and notwUhsiandlug^ when placed before 
a nominative, are nsnally referred to the class of conjunctions alBO. 

Obb. 2. — Several words besides those cont^ned in the foregoing list, are 
for have been) occasionally employed in English as prepositions: as, A, 
(ohiefly used before participles,) aJb<{ft, adawn, afore, aloft, aloof alongside, 
anear, aneath, anenZ, adard, aslope, cutride, atween, aiwixt, besouth, bywext, 
cross, dehors, despite, inside, left-hand, numgre, mintis, onto, opposite^ outside, 
^er,plus, sans, spite, thorough, traverse, versus, via, vnihal, wUhinside, 



CHAPTER XI.— OP INTERJECTIONS. 

An Interjection is a word tliat is uttered merely to 
indicate some strong or sudden emotion of the mind: as, 
Oh/ alas/ ah/ poh/ psliaw/ avaunt/ 

Obs.— Of pure intenections but few are ordinarily admitted into books. 
As words or sounds of this kind servo rather to indicate feeling than to ex- 
press thought, t^ev seldom have any truly definable signification. Their 
use also is so variaole, that there can be no very accurate classification of 
thorn. Some significant words properly belonging to other classes, are 
ranked with int^ections, when uttered with emotion and in an unconnected 
manner. 

LIST OF THE INTERJECTIONS. 

The following are the principal interjections, arranged ac- 
cording to the emotions which they are generally intended to 
indicate: — 1. Of joy ; eigh! hey! io! — 2. Of sorrow; oh! ah! 
hoo! alas! alack! lackaday ! welladay ! or welaway ! — 3. Of 
wonder; heigh! ha! strange! indeed! — 4. Of wishing, earn- 
estness, or vocative address ; (often with a noun or pronoun 
in the nominative absolute ;) ! — 5. Of praise ; well-done ! 
good! bravo! — 6. Of surprise with disapproval ; whew! hoity- 
toity! hoida! zounds! what! — ^7. Of pain or fear ; oh! ooh! 
ah! eh! dear!-^. Of contempt; fuidge! ^ghl poA/ 
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pshaw! piskf tush! tut! humph! — 9. Of aversion ; foJi! 
faugh! fie! fy! foy !—\0, Of expulsion; out! off! shoo! 
whew! begone! avaunt! aroynt! — 11. Of calling aloud ; kol 
soho! what-ho! hollo! holla! hallo! halloo! hoy! ahoy I — 
12. Of exultation ; ah! aha! huzza! hey! heyday! hurrah I 
— 13. Of laughter ; Aa, ha^ ha ; he, he, he ; te-hee, tehee. — 14. 
Of salutation ; welcome! hail! all-hail! — 15. Of calling to 
attention; ho! lo! la! law! look! see! behold! hark! — 16. 
Of calling to silence; hush! hist! whist! ^st! aw! mum! 
—17. Of dread or horror; oh! ha! hah! what!— IS. Of 
languor or weariness ; heigh-ho! heighho-hum! — 19. Of stop- 
ping; hold! soft! avast! whoh! — 20. Of parting; /ireweW/ 
adieu! good-by! good-day! — 21. Of knowing or detecting; 
oho! ahah! ay-ay! — 22. Of interrogating ; ehf liaf heyf 

Ob8.— Besides these, there are several others, too often heard, which axB 
unworthy to be considered as parts of a cnltivated hmgua^. The freqneofe 
nse of inteijections, aavouia more of thooghtlessnesa tum of senaibility. 



EXAMPLES FOR PAESING. 

PRAXIS VI. — ^ETYMOLOGICAL. 

Jn the Sixth Praxis, it is required of the pupil — to disHf^ 
guish and define the different parts of speech^ and aU their 
classes and modifications. 

The definitions to be given in the Sixth Praxis^ are two fir 
an article, six fir a noun, three for an adjective^ six for a 
pronoun, seven for a finite verb, five for an infinitive, two for 
a participle, two {and sometimes three) for an adverb, two for 
a conjunction, one for a preposition, and two for an inteijeo- 
tion. Thus : — 

" O ! sooner shall the earth and stars fall into chaos !" 

0/ is an interjection, indicating earnestness. 

1. An interjection is a word that is nttered merely to indicate some 

stronfir or sadden emotion of the mind. 
^ 2. The inteijeotion of wishing or earnestness, is 0, 
Sooner is an adverb of time, of the comparative degree; compared, soon, 
soanerj /toanegt, 
1. An adverb is a word added to a verb, a participle, an adjective, 
or an other adverb ; and generally eiq>re8ses time, place, degree, 
or manner. 
S. Adverbs of time are those which answer to the qnestion, Whenf 
How long t How »oon t or. How ofttn t including these which 
ask. 
_ 8. The comparative degree is that which exceeds the poaitive. 

iSXoS k an Muiliaiy to/itf. 
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An siudlianr is a short Terb prefixed to one of tho principal 
parts of an other yerb, to express some porticulAr mode and 
time of the being, action, or passion. 
2%e is the definite article. 

1. An article is the word the, <m, or a, which we put before noons, 

to limit their si^flcatlon. 

2. The definite article is the, which denotes some particular thing or 

things. 
Saurih is a oommon noon, of the third person, sing^nlar nnmber, neuter gen- 
der, and nominative case. 

1. A noon is the name of any person, pkce, or thing, that can be 
known or mentioned. 

S. A common noun is the name of a sort, kind, or dass, of beings 
or things. 

5. The thim person is that which denotes the person or thing 

merely spoken of. 

4. The singular number is that which denotes but one. 

Ik The neuter gender is that which denotes things that are neither 
male nor female. 

6. The nominative case is that form or state of a noun or pronoun, 

which usually denotes the subject of a finite verb. 
JM is a copulative oonjxmction. 

1. A conjunction is a word used to connect words or sentences in 
construction, and to show the dependence of the terms so con- 
nected. 

5. A copulative conjunction is a cozgunction that denotes an addi- 

tion, a cause, or a supposition. 
Stan is a oommon noun, of the third person, plural number, neuter gender, 
and nominative case. 

1. A noun is the name of tny person, place, or thing, that can be 

known or mentioned. 

2. A common noun is the name of a sort, kind, or dass, of beings 

or things. 
8. The third person is that which denotes the person or thing 
merely spoken of. 

4. O^e plural number is that which denotes more than one. 

5. The neuter gender is that which denotes things that are neither 

male nor female. 

6. The nominative case is that form or state of a noun or pronoun, 

which usually denotes the subject of a finite verb. 
JShaUfdU Is an irr^rdar active-intransitive verb, from/aW, fell, fading^ fdUen; 
found in the indicative mood, first-fhture tense, third person, 
and plural number. 

1. A vert) is a word that signifies to he, to act, or to he acted upon, 

2. An irregular verb is a verb that does not form the preterit and 

the perfect participle by assuming d or ed, 

8. An active-intransitive verb is a verb that expresses an action 
which has no person or thing for its object. 

4. The indicative mood is that form of the verb, which simply indi- 
cates or declares a thing, or asks a question. 

6. The first-future tense is that which expresses what will take 
place hereafter. 

6. The third person is that which denotes the person or thing 

merely spoken of. 

7. The plural number is that which denotes more than one. 
LUo is a preposition. 

1. A preposition is a word used to express some relation of different 
tnin^ or thoughts to each other, and is generally placed before 
a noun or a pronoun. 
QuM is a common noun, of the third person, singular number, neuter gen- 
der, and objective case. 
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1. A noun is the nime of any penon, i)laoe, or thing, that om be 

known or mentioned. 

2. A common noon ia the name of a sort, kind, or class, of beings 

or things. 
8. The thinl person is that which denotes the person or thing 
merely spoken of. 

4. The siDgmar namber is that which denotes bat one. 

5. The nenter gender is that which denotes things that are neither 

mole nor female. 

6. The objective case is that form or state of a nonn or pTonoan, 

which osually denotes the object of a verb, partidple, or prepo- 
r sition. 

LESSOK I. 

There is nothing which more engages the affections of xneOy 
than a handsome address and graceful conversation. 

It is a sign of great prudence, to be willing to receive in- 
struction ', the most intelligent persons sometimes stand in need 
of it. 

Grood-nature in a companion is more agreeable than wit; 
and gives a certain air to the countenance, which is more amia- 
ble than beauty. 

Men of the noblest dispositions, think themselves happiest^ 
when others share with them in their happiness. 

Then near approaching, ' Father, hail !' he cried ; 

And, ' Hail, my son !' the reverend sire replied. — PameU. 

LBSSOK n. 

Ingratitude is a crime so shameful, that no one has ever yet 
been found, who would acknowledge himself guilty of it. 

True greatness of mind is to be maintained only by Chris- 
tian principles. 

Small transgressions become great by frequent repetition ; 
as small expenses, multiplied, insensibly waste a large revenue. 

A talkative fellow applying to Isocrates for instruction, the 
orator asked him double his usual price ; — ' Because,' said he, 
' I must both teach him to speak, and to hold his tongue.' 
Hark ! the bee winds her small but mellow horn, 
Blithe to salute the sunny smile of morn. — Rogers. 

LESSOK m. 

Do not hurt yourselves or others by the pursuit of pleasure. 
Consult your whole nature. Consider yourselves not only as 
sensitive, but as rational beings; not only as rational, but 
social ; not only as social, but immortal. 

For what end has the lavish hand of Providence diffused in- 
numerable objects of delight, but that all might rejoice in the 
privilege of existence, and be filled with gratitude to the benef- 
icent author of it] — Carter. 
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let not thy heart despise me ! thou whom experience has 
not taught that it is misery to lose that which it is not happi- 
ness to possess. — Dr. Johnson. 

Let never day nor night unhallow'd pass, 
« But still remember what the Lord hath done. — Shak, 

LESSON iv. 

Man surely has some latent sense for which this place affords 
no gratification, or he has some desires distinct from sense, 
whidi must be satisfied before he can be happy. — Dr, Johnson. 

1 have found a man who can teach all that is necessary to 
be known; who, from the unshaken throne of rational forti- 
tude, looks down on the scenes of life changing beneath him. 
He speaks, and attention watches his lips. He reasons, and 
conviction closes his periods. — Id, 

Ignorance, when it is voluntary, is criminal ; and he may 
properly be chained with evil, who refused to learn how he 
mi^ prevent it — Id. 

Ha! at the gates what grisly forms appear! 

What dismal shrieks of laughter wound the ear ! — Merry, 

LESSON V. 

When we act according to our duty, we commit llie event 
(o him by whose laws our actions are governed, and who will 
sufier none to be finally punished for obedience. — Br. Johnson. 

When, in prospect of some good, whether natural or moral, 
we break the rules prescribed us, we withdraw from the direc- 
tion of superior wisdom, and take all consequences upon our- 
aelves. — Id. 

Man oannot so &r know the connexion of causes and events, 
as that he may venture to do wrong in order to do right. — Id. 

When we pursue our end by lawful means, we may always 
console our miscarriage by the hope of future recompense. — 
JUL 

Ah, that deceit should steal such gentle shapes. 
And with a virtuous visor hide deep vice ! — Sh4zk. 

LESSON VL 

How comfortless is the sorrow of him who feels at once the 
pangs of guilt, and the vexation of calamity which guilt has 
brought upon him ! — Dr. Johnson. 

He who will determine against that which he knows, be- 
cause there may be something which he knows not, is not to 
be admitted among reasonable beings. — Id. 

To live without feeling or exciting sympathy, to be fortunate 
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without adding to the felicity of others, or afflicted withoat 
tasting the balm of pity, is a state more gloomy than solitude; 
it is not retreat, but exclusion from mankind. — Id, 

O happy peasant ! Oh unhappy bard ! 

His the mere tinsel, hers the rich reward. — Cowper, 

LEssoK yn. 

It is the care of a very great part of mankind, to conoeal 
their indigence from the rest; they support themselves by 
temporary expedients, and every day is lost in contriving for 
the morrow. — Dr, Johnson, 

Pride is seldom delicate, it will please itself with very mean 
advantages ; and envy feels not its own happiness, but when it 
may be compared with the misery of others. — Id, 

This same grace is spoken of as the gift of (xod, as coming 
by Jesus Christ, as reigning^ as abounding, as operating.-— 
Berkley. 

If I were not a preacher, I know of no profession on earth of. 
which I should be fonder tiian of that of a preceptor.-^Z«^Si^« 
Nothing is proof against the general curse 
Of vanity, that seizes all below. 
The only amaranthine flower on earth 
Is virtue ; the only lasting treasure, truth. — Cowper. 



CHAPTER Xn.— EXAMINATIOK 
QUESTIONS ON ETYMOLOGY. * . 

LESSON I.— PABIB OF fiPXSOH. 

Of what does Etymology treat? 
How many and what are the parts of speech ? 
What is an article ? — ^What are the examples f 
What is a noan ? — What examples are given ? 
What is an adjective ?— How is this exemplified f 
What is a pronoun ff — ^How is this exemplified ? 
What is a verb ?— How is this exemplified ? 
What is a participle t— How is this exemplified f 
What is an adverb ?— How is this exemplified? 
What is a oo^jonotion ? — How is this exemplified ? 
What is a preposition ?— How is this exemplified ? 
What is an interjection ?— What examples are given? 

LE8S0K n.— PABSINO. 

What is Parwn^/ 

What is a perfect dejlmtion /—What is a rule qf gramrnar t 

What is & praxis f and what the literal meaning of the word? 

What is an example f What is an exercise t 

What is required of the pupil in the Fisarr praxis of parsing. 
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How many deflnitionB are hero to bo given for each part of speech ff 
How is the following example parsed ? " The patient ox sabmits to the 
yoke, and meekly performs the labour required of him." 
[Sow parse, in like mannor, tho throe lessons of the First Praaoie.} 

LESSON m.— ABnCLES. 

"What is an AsnoLxf — Mention the examples f 

Are an and a different articles, or the same ? 

When is an used ? and what are the examples ? 

When ie a used ff and what are the examples f 

What form of the article do tho sounds or ti7 and y require! 

Bepeat the alphabet, with an or a before the name of each letter. 

Name the parta of speech, with an or a before each name. 

How are the two articles distinguished in grammar ? 

Whioh is the definite article, and what does it denote ? 

Which is the indefinite article, and what does it denote f 

What modiflcationB have the articles f 

LESSON IV.— Noma. 

What is a Noun Y— Can yon give some examples f 

Into what general dasses are noims divided i 

What ia amp0r nonn?— a common noon! 

What particalar dasses are included among common nouns ? 

What u a cdUeetm noun f — an abetraet noun 9— a verbal or parUo^pial noon f 

What ia a itangem aefieria f 

What modificadona have nouns ? 

What are Persona in grammar? 

How many persons are there, and what are they called ? 

What ia vaA first person f— the second person 9— the third person ? 

What are Numbers in grammar ? 

How many numbers are there, and what are they called f 

What ia the tiaigvUar number f — the phral number ff 

How IB the plural number of nouns regularly formed ? 

What are the rules for adding a and ee to form the plural f 

LESSON v.— NOUNS. 

What axe Genders in grammar ff 

How many genders are there, and what are they called ? 

What is the masculine gender 9— the/«m»ind gender 9— the neuter gender f 

What are Oases in grammar? 

How many cases are there, and what are they called 9 

What ia the nominoHve case 9 

What ia the subject of a verb 9 

What ia the possessive case 9 

How ia the possessive case of nouns formed ) 

What ia the objective case 9 

What is the object of a verb, partidple, or preposition 9 

What is the dedension of a noun 9 

How do you dedine the •dowqa friend^ man,/oXf and jf^ f 

LESSON VL — ^PABSINO. 

What is required of the pupil in the second fbaxs of parsing 9 

How many definitions are here to be given for each part of speech? 

How is the following example parsed 9 ** James la a lad of nnoommon 

talents." 

[Now pane, in like manner, the two lessons of the Second Praxia.1 

LK880N Vn. — ^ADJEOnVXS. 

What is an ADJEorrvB9— How is this exemplified? 
Into what classes mav adjectives bo divided 9 

What is a common adjective?— a proper adjective 9— a wwfiwro? adjemve J— » 
pronominal adjective i^-apartieipud adjective 9— a compound aojeoave ? 
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What modiflcatioDB have adjeotiyes ? 
What is Comparison in grammar ff 
How many, and what are the degrees of comparison f 
What is the posUm degree I— tiie comjMtrativs degree t— ^he n ^pirl aH m de- 
gree? 
"Vniat acHectives cannot be compared ? 
What adjectives are compared by means of adverbs? 
How are adjectives regularly compared ff— Compare ^rao^ wide, and koi* 
To what adjectives are er and eat applicable ? 
Is there any other mode of ezpressmg the decrees f 
How are the degrees of diminution expressed! 
How do yoa compare good, body or ilL lUUe^ mv^ and mawiff 
How do yoa compare/or, nea/Tyfcrty iwmdy tn, ov^ i^, lam, and laUf 

USBBOV VUL — ^PABSINO. 

What is required of the pnpil in the thibd frazb of porain^t 

How many definitions are here to be given for each piut ofspeedi f 

How is the following example parsed ? ** I prefer the shortest conne, thoD^ 

some other may dq less mtncate." 

[Now pane, in like maimer, the two lesBons of the TMrd /Vdnfi.] 

LESSON IX.—TBaSOWB, 

What 18 a Pbokoun f--Giye the example. 

How are pronouns divided ? 

What is a personal pronoun ff— Tell the personal pronomiB* 

What is a relative pronoun ff— Tell the relative pronouns. 

What peculiarity has the relative v^uU t 

What IS an int^rogoHve pronoun 9— Toll the interrogatiyes. 

What modifications have pronouns ff 

What is the declension or a pronoun. 

How do you decline the pronouns /, thou^ hs, eke, and iif 

What is said of the compound personal pronouns ff 

How do you decline whoj iphiehj what, and that f 

How do you decline the compound relative pronouns ? 

LESSON X. — PABSmO. 

What is required of the pupil in the Tomem fraxb of paningf 
How many definitions are here to be given for each piut of speech f 
How is the following example parsed? ''She met them." 
[Now pane, in like manner, the three lessons of the Fourth PramiLl 

LESSON XI.— VERBS. 

What is a Verb ff— What are the examples f 

How are verbs divided with respect to their form! 

What is a regular verb ff— on i/n^sgular veib f— « redundaiU verb f— acMoKm 

verbff 
How are verbs divided ^nth respeot to their signifloation f 
What is an aetive-tranniive verbff— an acti/ve-intransi^ivs yerbff— a fNMWM 

verb ff — a netder verb ff 
What modifications have verbs f 
What are Moods in grammar) 
How many moods are there, and -what are they called! 
What IS Uie infinUwe mood ff— the indicative moodff— the fwfofi^iaJ moodf— 

the ndi^naivemoodr—tbQ imperative moodl 

LESSON XIX. — VEBBB. 

What are Tenses in grammarff 
How many tenses are there, and what are they oaUedff 
What is the preeeni tense ff— the imperfect tense f— the tM^4X^ tense f-4Iia 
pUfupeifeet tense l--t\M Jtret-fiattre tense ff— the eecondrfu^ure tense I 
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What are the Person and Number of a verb ? 
How many persons and nnmbers belonf^ to verbs? 
Bow are tne second and third persons smgular formed f 
What ia the cocgngation of a verb ? 
What are the priiMpal parts in the conjugation of a verbf 
What ia a verb called which wants some of these parts f 
What ia an awcUiary in grammar f 
What verba are used as auidliaries ? 

LBSBON Xm. — CONjrUOATION. 

What ia the simplest form of an English conjugation f 

What is the first example of conjugation f 

What are the principal parts of the verb love? 

How many and what tenses has the injinUive mood?— the indieatimf—QiB 
p oUnikuf—4Aie ntiJuncUvef — ^the imperative t 

Wnat is the verb love in thQ.InfinUvoe, present ?— perfect ^—IndieaUve, pres- 
ent f— imperfect ?— perfect ?— pluperfect ?— first-ruture ?— «econd-future ? — 
P(0fen^ia2^present I — imperfect ?— perfect ?— pluperfect X^SuhjuncHve, pres- 
ent ?— imperfbct %^Imperatvoe, present ? What are its participles ? 

I<ESS01T XIV. — BYN0F8IB. 

What ia the synopsis of the verb lovb, in the first person singular f — second 
peiBon singular f— third person singular?— first person plural ?— second 
penon plonl ?— ^third peiion plural f 

usasoN XV.— HIE verb see. 

What IB the second example of conjugation? 
How IB the verb see conju^ted throughout? 

How do yon form a synopsis of the verb see, with the pronoun It ihouf hef 
wt youf iheyf 

LESSON ZVL— TBZ VEBB BE. 

What IB the third example of conjugation ? 
How ia the verb be coigugated throughout? 

How do you form a synopsis of the verb he, with the nominative If thouf 
kef wef youf iheyf the man f themenf 

LEBSON XVn. — OOHPOUND FOBM. 

How else may active and neuter verbs be conjugated ? 
What peculiar meaning does this form convey ? 
What IS the fourth exami>le of conjugation ? 
How ia the verb bead conjugated in me compound form ? 
How do yon form a synopsis of the verb be reading, with the nominative If 
Huufnef wef youf iheyf (heloyf the boys f 

LESSON XVm.— FA8SIVB 70B1E. 

How are pesrive verbs formed ? 
What is the fifth example of conjugation ? 
How is the passive verb be loved, conjugated throug:hont? 
How do yon form a synopslB of the verb be loved, with the nominative // 
ihoufhef wet your iheyf ihe child f the children f 

LESSON XIX. — OTHEB FOBMB. 

How is a verb conjugated negatively f 

How is the form of negation exemplified ? 

How is a verb conjugated interrogatively f 

How is the form of question exemplified? 

How is a verb oomugated interrogatively and negatiodyf 

How ia the form of negative question exempliflMf 
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What In an irrt^ular verb ? 

Ilo-sr many irreirul&r verba are there ?— and wheziee an thej dnhnad f 

How do'iS the ll^t exhibit the irregular verba I 

"What are the principal parts of the following verbs :— AriM,— Be.bMV.Wi^ 
bef^in, behold, beset, bestead, bid^ bind, bite, bleed, break, breed, Mf^ 
bnv,— Cwit, chide, choose, cleave, clin«, oome, ooat, cot,— Do, dnnr.dfU^ 
drTve,— £at,— Fall, feed, feel, fight, find, flee, fling, flv, forbear, ftiHk^ 
—Get, give, go, grow,— Ilave, hear, hide, hit, hold, hart,— Keepi knovt 

LESSON T^T- — ZKBZOULAB TEBB8. 

What are the principal parts of the foUowioff veite :— Lead, leare, load, li^ 
lie, Uise,— Make, meet,— Put,— Read, rend, rid, lidc, ring, nae, mr "— 
lee, 8eeK, sell, send, set, shed, shoe, shoot, shut, shied, shrink, sin 
sit, slay, slin^r, slink, smite, speak, spend, spin, spit, spread, i — '-' 
tteal, s'tick. sting, stmk, stride, strike, swear, swnn, swiogi- 
tear, tell, think, thmat, tread,~Wear, win, write t 

uasosr xzxz. — bzuuxdasit yzbbb. 

What is a redundant verb ? How many redundant verbs are there f WImI 
are the principal parts of the following verbs : — AbidcL awake. — ^Belsjf, 
bend, bereave, beseech, bet, betide, bide, blend, bless, blow, build, boiBi 
burst,— Catch, clothe, creep, crow, curse, — Dare, deal, dig, dive, dram, 
dress, dwell.— Freeze,— Geld, gild, gird, grave, grind,— Hang, hei^ haami 
hew,— Kneel, knit,— Lade, lay, lean, leap, leam, light,— Mean, mov, 
mulct? 

LESSON ZXm.— SEDTNDANT TEBBB, 

What are the principal parts of the following veibs :— Pass, pay. pen, pleidy 
prove, — Quit,— Bap, reave, rive, roast, — Saw, seethe, shuEe, shape, ahsfs^ 
shear, shine, show, sleep, slide, slit, smell, sow, speed, spell, apiU, B^St| 
spoil, stave, stay, string, strive, strow, sweat, sweep, swell,— Thrive, 
tnrow, — Wake, -wax, weave, wea, weep, wet, whet, wind, wooty woiii^ 
wring? 

What is a d^ective verb ?— What tenses do such verba lack f 

What verbs are defective? and wherein are they so? 



What is a Pabticiple? and how is it generally formed? 

How many kinds of participles are there? and what are they called ff 

How is the imperfect participle defined ? and what are the ezampleaff 

How is the/>tfr/'e(;^ j)articii)le defined ? and what are the examples ? 

How is the preperject participle defined ? and what are the •»*"»pif ff 

How is the nrst or imperfect participle formed? 

How is the second or perfect participle formed? 

How is the third or preperfect participle formed? 

What are the participles of the following verbs, aoooiding to the aimpleat 
form of conjugation :— Repeat, study, return, mourn, seem, r^oioe, i^paaTf 
approach, suppose, think, set, oome, rain, stand, know, dcKsaivil 

LESSON ZXV.— PABSINO. 

What is required of the pupil in the Firm fbaxb of psrsingf 
How many definitions are hero to bo given for each^art of speech? 
How IS the following example parsed ? " Piety has the purest delight attend- 
ing it." 
[Now pamc, in like inannor, tho six Icbsods of the Ftfih PramWl 

LESSON XXVI. — ^ADVERBS AND OQHJUNOTKUn. 

What is an Adverb?— What is the example ? 
To what classes may adverba be rednoed 1 
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Which an adTerbs of time /— cf riM? .' — c f I-f/'^ ? — : f ruz ». v- • / 

What are eo^JuniCtive adverbs ! 

Have adverba anv moii£ca:ionj ? 

Compaie im2/, badljf or uV, /u\\V, ri^^*:*./:- i~-.' •^•^• 

What ia a Cmwtjiciiox J— H:w sre ct.r; in::. £» i.- i*.; i 

What ia a eopulatiM ooDinndLoL. .»— i i.* •'-v.t. :« :-:lj -l.^i^l !— i •• — s*r*:-uf. •< 

ooEgniiction ? 
What arothaoopnlatire ooiijuncti:r3 1— ^c iii;i- ?lt« !— il* i.TTt^y.c^.Ti i 

uasox xrrn.— PBZ*:srT::>-5 ju^l r«Ti2--x:T:: •-? 

What ia a pBSPOSxnox ?— E/'«r sr^ ::.•: p r-j.-. r!:. . i - i-r. -. .- . . ! 

What are the prcposiuocf zk^'zlz.'.!.:: -k^'.iz. z*—-.:: ■ •- • :. ; »— "r.:i jf 
—with «/— with//— wi:h .'/— ttIil r-. /—»-.:- -./— ^.:l . •— ^...i : •— 
with r/— with #/-wilii ^ /—▼:::•: *a /— »-.:l '.: .' 

What ia an Isitxbjictzox ? — Er-sr »re :i:< Li:-:r;r.- -.? im- .-? i ' 

What are the intenectioos of j y ?— < f *•: rr: » ?— : : t ...-_• f ▼» ^ „-.£- :r 
eameetneea ?— of praise f— c i' sTirrrw' — :: ri.i. :• :rt.- — : ••.: 
of avenion t— of expalsion ?— c : calJ^u il : .'i * — .:*!.--;.- •_ • - 
ter I— of lalntBtion ?— of osii::;^ "..; a.-^- 1. . i ! — : f •- . - ^- • • . - 
anrpriae f— of langaor ?— c f s:^ r : izr ? — ^: - t ir:.i^' = — . :' x- . t ^* 
lug i-H>f inteiTOgatiiig I 



-» 



What is required of the par:', ir. z'n etth r^jtxs :: r*^!^ • 

How many definitions are tin zo i-i »•.-.; l ::t «.._ 'z-ir: -.i iz.-.-. \l » 

How is the following example r irsoi f •* - s-xL^r iis^ ii**--*."-.- ui.i s^Leri 

fid! into chaos!*' 

[Sow pane, in Uke manner, the seTcs IcAkzj cf :^s SisiA ProstU. 



CHAPTER XIIL— FOR TTRITIXG. 

EXERCISES ZV ETmOLOG T. 

^ffT [When thepnpQ has beccisc liaiiliar wf:b. t:.^ :.*,-*-: par.? '.f ?;*«-'.L ati 
their clauea and moiiiflcarion?, &r •! hi* !:rr-.- «i±-..ri-^T cirrwi»el i::. e:y.'.v&i>^v^ 
jporeia^, he ihoold vrjte ovl th« f'yjowi:.z extrcisri/ 

EXERCISE I.— ARTICLES. 

1. Prefix the definite article to the following nouns : path, 
paths ; loss, losses ; name, names ; page, pages ; want, wants ; 
douht, doubts ; votary, votaries. 

2. Prefix the indefinite article to the following nouns : age, 
error, idea, omen, um, arch. bird, cage, dream, empire, farm, 
grain, horse, idol, jay, king, lady, man, novice, opinion, pony, 
quail, raven, sample trade, uncle, vessel, window, youth, zone, 
whirlwind, union, onion, unit, eagle, house, honour, hour, her- 
ald, habitation, hospital, harper, harpoon, ewer, eye, humour. 

3. Insert the definite article rightly in the following phrases : 
Geoi^e second — fair appearance — ^part first — reasons most ob- 
vious — good man — ^wide circle — man of honour — man of world 
—old books — common people — same person — smaller piece- 
rich and poor— ^nt and last — all time — great 
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• 
xnuses — ^how rich reward — so small number — all ancient wri- 
ters — ^in nature of things — ^much better course. 

4. Insert the indefinite article rightly in eadi of the follow- 
ing phrases : new name — ^very quick motion— other sheep-^ 
such power — ^what instance — great weight — such worthy cause 
— ^too great difference — ^high honour — humble station — univer- 
sal law — what strange event — so deep interest — as firm hope 
— so great wit — ^humorous story — such person — few dollarsH-^ 
little reflection. 

EXERCISE II.— NOUNS. 

1. Write the plural of the following nouns : town, country, 
case, pin, needle, harp, pen, sex, rush, arch, marsh, monardo, 
blemish, distich, princess, gas, bias, stigma, wo, grotto, folio, 
punctilio, ally, duty, toy, money, entry, valley, volley, hal^ 
dwarf, strife, knife, roof, muff, staff, chief, sheaf, mouse, penny, 
ox, foot, erratum, axis, thesis, criterion, bolus, rebus, son-in- 
law, pailful, man-servant. 

2. Write the feminines corresponding to the following 
nouns : earl, friar, stag, lord, duke, marquis, hero, executor, 
nephew, heir, actor, enchanter, hunter, prince, traitor, lion, 
arbiter, tutor, song^er, abbot, master, unde, widower, son, 
landgrave. 

3. Write the possessive case singular of the following nouns: 
table, leaf, boy, torch, park, porch, portico, lynx, cal^ sheep, 
wolf, echo, folly, cavern, father-in-law, court-martial. 

4. Write the possessive case, plural, of the following nouns : 
priest, tutor, scholar, mountain, city, courtier, judge, citizen, 
woman, servant, writer, mother. 

5. Write the possessive case, both singular and plural, of 
the following nouns : body, fancy, lady, attorney, negro, nun- 
cio, life, brother, deer, child, wife, goose, beau, envoy, distaff^ 
colloquy, hero, thief, wretch. 

EXERCISE m.— ADJECnVES. 

1. Annex a suitable noun to each of the following adjectives, 
without repeating any word : good, great, tall, wise, strong, 
dark, dangerous, dismal, drowsy, twenty, true, difficult, pale, 
livid, ripe, delicious, stormy, rainy, convenient, heavy. Thus 
-—good pensj &c. 

2. Prefix a suitable adjective to each of the following nouns, 
without repeating any word : man, son, merchant, work, fence, 
fear, poverty, picture, prince, delay, suspense, devices, follies, 
actions. Thus — toise man, &c. 

8. Compare the following adjectives : black, bright^ shorty 
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white, old, high, wet biz. :=-»■. IzvtIt. tzj. L,\ j ...L :*f. 
little, muc^ many. fir. 

4. Express the deg7>e«s :c "i^r fi'.l.Tjur ::^: -i--. 7 -itr 
compandTe adverbs of i^crtKiSc : i-=l:*i~il :•: nr'. rii. : . t. icr^^ 
able, pleasant, tbrtsza:^, vsl^Liil^. ^rr^rxijitL t.TjL t.~»1 
poignant, excellent. 

£ Express the degrees •:: tbe ff.li-sir^ c::jl.--i« tj ^-e 
eomparatiye adverbs •: :' 'ilr-.ir .:•:: : c : : ": j ^: ii-: r^"^ 1 -r. >: .-n- iii l-e, 
forcible, comely, pleaainz. cbvl 0^. c^rTLscrible. iriiic.:- 

EXERCISE IV.— P?.':'NO:"NS. 

1. Write the noniiiiarlv^ zliriL ::' tbe f.lIiTii^ rr:-::=^: 
I, thou, he, she, it, who. w'ii?L -xhit, :Lir. 

2. Write the decleii5i.::i.:t":Le fill.-arlig jr.- ..zls : h-Ts-cI^ 
Ihyself) himself, herself. :t5el£ '3rl>:-5»:-=Ter. 

3. Write the following wiris in tbrL- c"- — sry :*:— : 
her% it's, our's, your's, Aeir's. ts^Li's. nes^lrl Liss^li "iirlr- 
selves. 

4. Write the objecrlve sLnguIir cf ill :b-= sinrle innruns. 

5. Write the objective pluril of £1 ±e sii^rle pM-niuns. 

EXERCISE v.— VERES. 

1. Write the four principal parts of each of the fjHowirg 
verbs : slip, thrill, caress, force, release, crop, try. die, obey, 
delay, destroy, deny, buy, come. do. feed, lie. say, huzza. 

2. Write the following preterits in their appropriate f^rm : 
exprest, stript, lispt, dropt, jumpt. prest, topt, whipt, sc>akt, 
propt, fixt, stopt, pluckt, crost, stept. distrest, gusht, confest, 
snapt, brusht, shipt, kist, discust, lackt. 

8. Write the following verbs in the indicative mood, pres- 
ent tense, second person singular : move, strive, please, reach, 
confess, fix, deny, survive, know, go, outdo, close, lose, pursue. 

4. Write the" following verbs in the indicative mood, pres- 
ent tense, third person singular : leave, seem, search, impeach, 
fear, redress, comply, bestow, do, woo, sue, ^-iew, allure, rely, 
beset, release, be, bias. 

5. Write the following verbs in the subjunctive mood, pres- 
ent tense, in the three persons singular : serve, shun, turn, 
learn, find, wLsh, throw, dream, posses?, detest, disarm, allow, 
pretend. 

EXERCISE VI.— VERBS, 

1. Write a synopsis of the first person singular of the active 
verb amuse, conjugated aflSrmatively. 

6 
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2. Write a synopsis of the second person singular of the 
neuter verb sit, conjugated affirmatively in the solemn style. 

3. Write a synopsis of the third person singular of the active 
verb apecik, conjugated affirmatively in the compound form. 

4. Write a synopsis of the first person plural of the pasnve 
verb be reduced^ conjugated affirmatively. 

5. Write a synopsis of the second person plural of the active 
verb hse^ conjugated negatively. 

6. Write a synopsis of the third person plural of the neater 
verb standi conjugated interrogatively. 

7. Write a synopsis of the first person singular of the active 
verb derive^ conjugated interrogatively and negatively. 

EXERCISE Vn.— PARTICIPLES. 

1. Write the simple imperfect participles of the following 
verbs : belong, provoke, degrade, impress, fly, do, survey, vie, 
coo, let, hit, put, defer, differ, remember. 

2. Write the perfect participles of the following verbs: 
turn, burn, learn, deem, crowd, choose, draw, hear, lend, sweep, 
tear, thrust, steal, write, delay, imply, exist. 

3. Write the pluperfect or preperfect participles of the 
following verbs : depend, dare, deny, value, forsake, bear, set, 
sit, lay, mix, speak, sleep, allot. 

4. Write the following participles in their appropriate form : 
dipt, deckt, markt, equipt, ingulft, embarrast, astonisht, tost, 
embost, absorpt, attackt, gasht, soakt, hackt, blest, curst. 

5. Write the regular participles which are now generally 
preferred to the following irregular ones : clad, graven, hoven, 
hewn, knelt, leant, lit, mown, quit, riven, sawn, sodden, shaven, 
shorn, sown, strown, swollen, thriven, wrought. 

6. Write the irregular participles which are, or may be, pre- 
ferred to the following regular ones : bended, builded, catched, 
creeped, dealed, di^ed, dreamed, dwelled, gilded, girded, 
hanged, knitted, laded, meaned, reaved, shined, aUtted, splitted, 
stringed, strived, weeped, wonted, wringed. 

EXERCISE VIII.— ADVERBS, &a 

1. Compare the following adverbs : soon, often, well, badly 
or ill, little, much, &r, forth. 

2. Prefix the comparative adverbs of increase to eadi of the 
following adverbs j purely, feirly, sweetly, earnestly, patiently, 
completely, fortunately, profitably. 

3. Prefix the comparative adverbs of diminution to the fol- 
lowmg adverbs : secretly, slily, liberally, fovourably, power- 
ftUly-f 
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4. Insert suitable conjunctions in place of the following 
dashes : Love — ^fidelity are inseparable. Beware of parties — 
&cti(»i8. Do well — ^boastnot. Improve time — it flies. There 
would be few paupers — ^no time were lost. Be not proud — 
tfaou art human. I saw — it was necessary. Honesty is better 
— policy. Neither he — I can do it. It must be done — -to day 
— to morrow. Take care — thou fall. Though I should boast 
— am I nothmg. 

5. Insert suitable prepositions in the place of the following 
dashes: Plead — ^the dumb. Qualify thyself — action — study. 
Think often — ^the worth — time. Live — ^peacc — all men. Keep 
—compass. Jest not — serious subjects. Take no part — slan- 
der. Guilt starts — ^its own shadow. Grudge not — giving. 
Go not — sleep— malice. Debate not — ^temptation. Depend 
not — the stores— others. Contend not — trifles. Many Ml — 
grasping — things — ^their reach. Be deaf— detraction. 

6. Correct tihe following sentences, and adapt the interjec- 
tions to the emotions expressed by the other words : Aha ! 
aha! I am undone. Hey! io! I am tired. Ho! be still. 
Avannt ! this way. Ah ! what nonsense. Heigh-ho I I am 
delighted. Hist! it is contemptible. Oh! for that sympa. 
thetio glow ! Ah ! what withering phantoms glare ! 
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PART III. 

SYNTAX. 

Syntax treats of the relation, agreement, government, 
and arrangement, of words in sentences. 

The relation of words, is their dependence, or con- 
nexion, according to the sense. 

The agreement of words, is their similarity in person, 
number, gender, case, mood, tense, or form. 

The government of words, is that power which one 
word has over an other, to cause it to assume some par- 
ticular modification. 

The arrangement of words, is their collocation, or rel- 
ative position, in a sentence. 



CHAPTER L— OF SENTENCES. 

A sentence is an assemblage of words, making complete 
sense, and always containing a nominative and a verb ; 
as, "Reward sweetens labour." 

^h& principal parts oi a sentence are usually three; 
namely, the subject, or nominative, — the attribute, or 
finite VERB, — and the case put after, or the object gov- 
erned by the verb; as, "CWmcs deserve punishmenV^ 

The other parts depend upon these, either zs^ primary 
or as secondary adjuncts; as, ^^High crimes jibstly deserve 
very severe punishments." 

Sentences are of two kinds, simple and compound. 

A simple sentence is a sentence which consists of one 
single assertion, supposition, command, question, or ex- 
clamation; as, "David and Jonathan loved each other." 
— "Do violence to no man." — "Were I Brutus." 

A compound sentence is a sentence which consists of 
two or more simple ones either expressly or tacitly con- 
nected ; as, " Send men to Joppa, and call for Simon, 
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v)hose surname is Peter; whoshdM tell thee words, t6;Aere- 
hy thou and all thy house shall be saved." — Acts^ xi, 18. 

A datisej or vnember^ is a subdivision of a compound 
sentence ; and is itself a sentence, either simple or com- 
pound. 

A phrase is two or more words which express some 
relation of different ideas, but no entire proposition ; as, 
" By the means appointed" — " To be plain with you." 

Words that are omitted by ellipsis, and that are neces- 
sarily understood in order to complete the coDstruction, 
must be supplied in parsing. 



THE EULES OF SYNTAX. 
1. RULES OF RELATION AND AGREEMENT. 

RULE I. — ^ARTICLES. 

Articles relate to the nouns which they limit. 

RULE II. — ^NOMINATIVES. 

A Noun or a Pronoun which is the subject of a finite 
verb, must be in the nominative case. 

RULE in. — APPOSITION. 

A Noun or a personal Pronoun used to exj)lain a pre- 
ceding noun or pronoun, is put, by apposition, in the 
same case. 

RULE rV. — ^ADJECTIVES. 

Adjectives relate to nouns or pronouns. 

RULE V. — ^PRONOUNS. 

A Pronoun must agree with its antecedent, or the 
noun or pronoun which it represents, in person, number, 
and gender. 

RULE VI.— PRONOUNS. 

When the antecedent is a collective noun conveying 
the idea of plurality, the Pronoxm must agree with it in 
the plural number. 

RULE VII. — PRONOUNS. 

When a Pronoun has two or more antecedents con- 
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nected by and^ it must agree with them in the plural 
number. 

RULE Vm. — PRONOUNS. 

When a Pronoun has two or more singular antece- 
dents connected by or or nor, it must agree with them in 
the singular number. 

RULE IX.— VERBS. 

A finite Verb must agree with its subject, or nomin- 
ative, in person and number. 

RULE X. — ^VERBS. 

When the nominative is a collective noun conveying 
the idea of plurality, the Verb must agree with it in l3ie 
plural number. 

RULE XL — ^VERBS. 

When a Verb has two or more nominatives connected 
by and^ it must agree with them in the plural number. 

RULE Xn. — ^VERBS. 

When a Verb has two or more singular nominatives 
connected by or or nor, it must agree with them in the 
singular number. 

RULE Xin. — ^VERBS. 

When Verbs are connected by a conjunction, they 
must either agree in mood, tense, and form, or have 
separate nominatives expressed. 

RULE XrV. — PARTIOIPLES. 

Participles relate to nouns or pronouns, or else are 
governed by prepositions. 

RULE XV. — ^ADVERBS. 

Adverbs relate to verbs, participles, adjectives, op 
other adverbs. 

RULE XVI. — CONJUNCTIONS. 

Conjunctions connect either words or sentences, 

RULE XVII.— PREPOSITIONS. 

Prepositions show the relations of things. 
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RULE XVIII. — INTERJECTIOXF!. 

InterjectioDS have no depcndcut cons: ruction. 
2. RULES OF GOVERNMENT.* 

RULE XIX. — POSSESSrVES. 

A noun or a pronoun in the Possessive case, is gov- 
erned by the name of the thing possessed. 

RULE XX. — OBJECTIVES. 

Active-transitive verbs, and their imperfect and pre- 
perfbct participles, govern the Objective case. 

RULE XXI. — SAME CASES. 

Active-intransitive, passive, and neuter verbs, and 
their participles, take the same case after as before them, 
when both words refer to the same thing. 

RULE XXII. — OBJECTIVES. 

Prepositions govern the Objective case. 

RULE XXni. — ^INFINITIVES. 

The preposition to governs the Infinitive mood, and 
commonly connects it to a finite verb. 

RULE XXrV. — ^INFINITIVES. 

The active verbs, hid, dare^ feel, hear, let, make, need, 
see, and their participles, usually tate the Infinitive after 
them, without the preposition to. 

RULE XXV. — ^NOM. ABSOLUTE. 

A noun or a pronoun is put absolute in the Nomin- 
ative, when its case depends on no other word. 

RULE XXVI. — SUBJUNCTIVES. 

A future contingency is best expressed bjr a verb in 
the Subjunctive, present; and a mere suj)position, with 
indefinite time, by a verb in the Subjunctive, imperfect: 
but a conditional circumstance assumed as a fact, requires 
the Indicative mood. 

• The Arrangem&ntot vrot^iBtretAtA oi; In the Otaervatioiu under tbe Bnks of 
Syntas, in CtmpUn Sd and 8d. 
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THE ANALYZING OF SENTENCES. 

To analyze a sentence, is, to resolve it into some 
species of constituent parts, but most properly into yordsi 
its first significant elements, and to point out their sev- 
eral relations and powers in the given connexion. 

The component parts of a sentence are rnembers^ dauaeSf 
phrasesj or words. Some sentences, which are short and 
simple, can only be divided into their words; otherSi 
which are long and complex, may be resolved into parts 
again and again divisible. 

Of analysis applicable to sentences, there are several 
different methods ; and, so fej* as their difference may 
compatibly aid the application of different principles of 
the science of granmiar, there may be an ^vantage in 
the occasional use of each. 

Parsing is either partial or complete ; and, when duly 
graduated, has initiatory steps, or a series of preparatory 
praxes pertaining to etymology : yet is it ever, essenticdbf^ 
so far as it goes, one and the same process ; and, in its 
completeness, or as Full Syntactical Parsing, it is the 
very best method of sentential analysis. 

FIRST METHOD OF ANALYSIS. 

Sentences not simple may he reduced to their constituent men^ 
hers, clauses^ or simple sentences ; and the means by which Aue 
are united, may be shown. Thus : — 

EXAMPLE ANALYZED. 

*' Even the Atheist, who tells us that the universe is 8el£ 
existent and indestructible — even he, who instead of seeing the 
traces of a manifold wisdom in its manifold varieties, sees 
nothing in them all but the exquisite structures and the lofty 
dimensions of materialism-— even he, who would despoil crea- 
tion of its God, cannot look upon its golden suns, and their 
accompanying systems, without the solemn impression of a 
magnificence that fixes and overpowers him." — Da. ChalmsbBi 
Discourses on Revelation and Astronomy, p. 231. 

Analtbib.— This 1b a compound sentence, consisting of three complex member^ 
which are separated by the two dashes. The three members are nnitod in one Ben- 
tence, bv a suspension of the sense at each dash, and hj two virtual repetitions of tfaa 
8nbJect,'**.i<A«e«t,'' through the pronoun ** A«,'' put in the same case, and representloff 
this noun. The sense mainly intended is not brought out till the period ends. Each 
of the three members is complex, because each has not only a retetire clause, com- 
mencing with **who,^ but also an antecedent word which makes sense with ** coiBHOi 
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took,^ dca The flnt of these relative clauses inrolvos also a subordinate, snpplenicnt- 
■ly 6baMi—^thsun4eer9e is self-eoHstent and indwtr%KitibU^'"—\i\iTw\\xc*n\ ufU>r the 
▼erb "<dB»"by the conjunction "tAat" TIhj last phrase, ^^iMtfumt th^ tialemn im- 
pr emUm^ Ae^ which is subjoined by ""uithouC to ** cannot look,"" embrarcs likewise 
• sabordinate, relative clause, — ^fhatjlv^a cmd ov^rpotoera Aim,''— which has two 
Tvibs; the whole, antecedent and all, being but an atl^unct of an atyunct, yet an essen- 
tial aleiTMWit of the sentence. 

SECX)ND METHOD OF ANALYSIS. 

Simple senteneeSj or the simple m^mhers of compound sen- 
tenceSj may be resolved into their principal and their budordi- 
KATE FARTS ; the Subject, the verb, and the ca^e put after or goV' 
emed by the verb, being first pointed out as the principal parts ; 
and the other words being then detailed as adjuncts to these, ac 
cording to thb sense, or as adjuncts to adjuncts. Thus : — 

example analyzed. 

^ Fear naturally quiokens the flight of guilt. Rosselas could 
not catch the fugitive, with his utmost efforts ; but, resolving 
to weary, by perseverance, him whom he could not surpass in 
speed, he pressed on till the foot of the mountain stopped his 
course." — Dr. Johnson, Rasselas, p. 23. 



Bb— The first period here is a simple sentence. Its principal parts l__ 

\rf guietmis^ flight; Fear being the subject, quickena the verb, and fligM the 
oI^mL Fear has no adjunct; naturally is an adjunct ot quickens; the and o/ffvik 
■re aidyancts ni flight. The second period is composed of several clauses, or simple 
Bembers, united. The first of these is also a simple sentence, having three princiiMd 
pjKta— J^OMtf^ eovld ^xtch^ and fugitive; the sublcct, the verb, and its object, in 
uielr order. Hat is added to coidd catchy reversing the meaning the is an a^jnnct to 
/kgiUve; tcM^Joins its phrase to cotUd not catch ; butAi« and tUmostaro adjuncts 
^^brts. The word btii connects the two chief members as parts of one sentence. 
'^BesoMng to weary^ is an adjunct to the pronoun h^ which stands before pressed, 
*^By perseteranoe^^ fe an acUunct to weary. IRm is governed by weary^ and is the 
antecedent to vahom, ** Whom he could not surpass in spe^^"* is a relative clause, or 
aabordinate dmple member, having three principal parts— Atf, covM surpass^ and 
foMhOfiti Not and if» speed are adjuncts to the verb ooutd surpass. "He pressed on^'" 
Is an other simple member, or sentence, and the chief clause here used, the others 
being suUoinea to this. Its principal parts are two, he and pressed; the latter taking 
tbe partiole <m as an a^Innct, and being intransitive. The words dependent on the 
nominative Ae, (to wit, resolving^ Ac,) have already been mentioned. Till is a con- 
Junotlve adverb of time, connecting the concluding clause to pressed on. *^77isfl>oi 
qfik» mountain Oopped his course^"^ is a subordinate clause and simple member, 
whose principal parts are — ^the subject footy the verb stopped^ and the object course, 
Tb» acUnncts otjoot are the and qfthe mountain ; the verb in this sentence has no 
adjunct but course, which is better reckoned a piinclpal word ; lastly, his is an a(\}unci 
to comreef and governed by it. 

THIRD METHOD OF ANALYSIS. 

Sentences m>ay be partially analyzed by a resolution into their 
SUBJECTS and their predicates, a method which some late gram- 
maaians have borrowed from the logicians; the grammatical 
subject with its adjuncts, being taken for the logical subject; and 
the finite verb, which some call the grammatical predicate, being, 
mih its subsequent case and the adjuncts of both, denominated 
the predicate, or the logical predicate. Thus : — 

6* 
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BXAMPLE ANALYZED. 

'' Such is the emptiness of human enjoyment^ that we are 
always impatient of the present. Attainment is followed hy 
neglect, and possession, by disgust. Few moments are morB 
pleasing than those in which the mind is concerting measures 
for a new undertaking. From the first hint that wakens the 
&ncy, to the hour of actual execution, all is improvement and 
progress, triumph and felicity." — Dr. Johnson, Bamhler. 

Akaltbib. — Here the first period is a compound sentence, containing two c 



Biats, as the m%}orit^ teach, of /* the copnla'* is, and ** the_ atMbute,^ 



auch. In the second clause, (which explains the import of ** mcA^'^ the snlject ia «0f : 
which is unmodified, and in which therefore the logical form and the granunatlGal 
coincide and are the same. Are may here be <^ed the grammatical predicate; and 
** are altoaya impatient of the present:' the logical The second period, too, is a oom- 
pound sentence, haying two clauses, which are connected by and. AUainnUtU ia the 
subject of the former ; and, ** UfoU&wed by neglect^'" is the predicate. In tiie latttr, 
poa%ewion alone is the sul^ect; and, ** \i9follovied\ by disawi^ is the predicate; the 
yefb is /bUotoed being understood at the comma. The third period, likewise, is a 
compound, having three parts, with the two connectives than and whiefi. Hers m 
have moments for the first grammatical subject, and Few moments tor the logical; 
then, are for the grammaticiu predicate, and are morepleasing for the loclsal: or. If 
we choose to say so, for ** the copula and the attribute.'' ^Than tkose,^iB an ditp- 
tlcal member, meaning, **than are those moments,'" or, **than those mo men ts ar4 
pleasing;'^ both subject and predicate are wholly suppressed, except that Mom is 
reckoned a part of the logical subject In tohich is an adjunct of is oonoerUng; and 
serves well to connect the members, because uMch represents those^ L e^ Uioss mo^ 
ments, JUind, or the mind^ is the next subject of affirmation ; and is eonesrUmg^ ot, 
*^is concerting msasures for a new tmdertdking^^ is the predicate, or the matter 
affirmed. Lastlv, the fourth period, like the rest, is compound. The phrases com- 
mencing with From and to, describe a period of time, and are adjuncts m the verb it. 
The former contains a subordinate relative clause, of which thai (representing Mni^ Is 
the subject, and wakens^ or %Dakens thefanoy^ the predicate. Of the prindpial elaas^ 
the word aJL taken as a noun, is the sublect, whether grammatical or logical: and 
**the copula,^' or ** grammatical predicate,^ is, becomes, with its a^Joncts and tfaa 
nominatives following, the logical predicate. 

FOURTH METHOD OF ANALYSIS. 

All Syntax is founded on the bblation of words one to an 
other y and the connexion of clauses and phrases^ according to mm 
SENSE. Hence sentences may he in some sort analyzed^ and per- 
haps profitably, by the tracing of such relation or connexioi^ 
from link to link, through a series ofwords^ beginning and end- 
ing with such as are somewhat remote from each other ^ yet within 
the period. Thus : — 

EXAMPLE ANALYZED. 

"Swift would say, *The thing has not life enough in it to 
keep it sweet ;' Joltoson, ' The creature possesses not vitality 
sufficient to preserve it from putrefaction.' " — ^Matt. Harbi- 
son, 071 the English Language, p. 102. 

AifALTBia.— What is the general sense of this passage? and what, the chain of ocm- 
nexion between the words Sunft and pvtr^factCon t The period is designed to show, 
that Swift preferred words of Saxon origin ; and Johnson, of Latin. It has in oontnM 
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two coordinate members, tacitly connected; the verb would tay being understood 
■Iter Johnton^ and perhaps also the particle InU, after the semicoloD. Hioi/t \a tho 
■a1)|feet of tooiddaay; and wovld 9ay introdaces the clause after it, as wliat would 
be Mid. rAe relates to thina: thing is the subject otJuui; A<m, which la qualified by 
maii govemB U^; Ufi is qoalifled by tho adjective emmgA^ and by tho phrase, in it; 
«HOim la the prior term ot to; to governs keep; keep governs it, which stands for 
" r and it in Uea of the thing, ia qoalifled by noeet. The chief members aro 

i either by standing in contrast as members, or by Inti, understood before 

J'MfMMS ia the sabjectof would eay, ander8too<l; and this would miy, 

I TlitaADj repeated, again introdnces a clanae, as wliat would bo said The relates 

toereai mrs ; ereaiur* is the subject ot poeseeeee; poeseseee^ which is qualified by 
neC, gorems vttoM^; vUaiUy ia qualified by nMcietU; n^fflcient is the prior term 
otto; to governs oreMTM; preserve governs uTand is the prior term at from; and 
frmii^fgstnsnApwMffkiMfm, 

FIFTH METHOD OF ANALYSIS. 

The best and moat thorough method of analysis is that of 
GoMPLBTB Stntactioal Parsing ; a method which, for the sake 
if order and brevity^ should ever be kept free from all mixture 
^etymologiGal definitions or reasons, but which may be pre- 
ceded or followed by any of the foregoing schemes of resolution^ 
if the teacher choose to require any such preliminary or subsi- 
diary exposition. This method is illustrated in Praxis Seventh^ 
which fSUows, 



EXAMPLES FOE PAESING. 

PRAXIS VII. — SYNTACTICAL. 

The grand clew to all syntactical parsing, is the sense ; and as 
any composition is faulty which does not rightly deliver the 
atUhor'^s meaning, so every solution of a word or sentence is 
necessarily erroneous, in which that meaning is not carefully 
noticed and literally preserved. 

In aU syntactical parsing, it is required of the pupil — to dis- 
tinguish the different parts of speech and their classes ; to 
mention their modifications in order ; to point out their relor 
tionj agreement, or government; and to apply the Mules of 
Syntax. Thus:— 

EXAMPLE PARSED. 

"My friends, this enterprise, alas ! which once seemed likely 
to be very beneficial, will never compensate us for the trouble 
and expense with which it has been attended." 

J^ la a personal pronouUf representing the speaker or toriier; in the first person, 
aingalar number, and masculine gender; according to Rule V, which says, 
** A pronoun must agree with its antecedent, or the noun or pronoun which it 
represents, in person, number, and gender:" and is in the possessive case, 
being governed hy/Hends; according to Rule XIX, which savs, "A noun or 
a pronoun in the possessive case, is governed by the name of the tiling poa- 
■eaaed.** Because the meaning ia-mt/JHende ; L e., yefriende qfthe apeaker 
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Primd9 Is a common noun, of the second person, plaral number, masculine ffendtr, 
and nominative case: and is put absolute by direct address; according to 
Bale XX Y, which says, '* A noun or a pronoun is put absolute in the nomi- 
natiye, when its case depends on no other word;^* Because the meaning it~- 
Myfttenda ;— the noun oeing a mere call to the persons addressed. 

TkU is a pronominal a(\jectiTe, of the singular number, not compared: and rekitea to 
enterprise; according to Bule Iv, which says, "A^jectiTes relate to nonat 
or pronouns." Because the meaning is— t^ erderprist. 

Enterprise is a common noun, of the third person, singular number, neuter gendar, 
and nominative case: and is the subject of totU oompeneaU; according to 
Bule II, which says, " A noun or a pronoun which is the sulject of a flalto 
verb, must be in the nominative case." Because the meaning io em;ier y rim 
tciU compensate. 

Alas is an interjection, indicating sorrow: and is used independentlj ; aocording to 
Bule XVIII, which says, " Inteijcctions have no dependent construction.** 
Because the meaning is — aUis /—unconnected with the rest <tf the sentence. 
Which is a relative pronoun, representing enterprise: in the third person, singular 
number, and ncutei gender; according to Bule Y, which says, **A pronoon 
must agree with its antecedent, or the noun or iNX>noun whidi it repreaeati, 
in person, number, and gender: and is in the nominative case, being the 
subject of seemed ; according to Bule II, which sajrs, ** A noun or a pronoon 
which is the subject of a finite verb, must be in the nominative case." B^ 
cause the meaning iA-^which seemed;— i. e., this enterprise, which teemed, 

Onee is an adverb of time : and relates to seemed ; according to Bole XY, which siji, 
** Adverbs relate to verbs, participles, acUectives, or other adverbs.** Becaoae 
the meaning is— once seem^ 

Seemed is a regular neuter verb, fh>m seem, seemed, seeminff, aeemed; fbnnd in tlie 
indicative mood, imperfect tense, third person, and singular number: and 
agrees with its nominative which; according to Bule iX which says, **A 
finite verb must agree with its subject, or nominative, in person and nomfoor.** 
Because the meaning is — which seemed. 

lAkel/y is a common a(\}ective, of the positive degree; compared, likely, likelier, like- 
liest, or by means of the adverbs: being introduced by the verb seemed^ it 
relates to the pronoun which, and through that to the antecedent: according 
to Bule I Y, which says, " Adjectives relato to nouns or pronouns.^. Becanae 
the meaning is — tbhich seemed likely. 

IbiSh preposition : and shows the relation between likely and be; according to Bule 
XYII, which says, '* Prepositions show the relation of things.** Beouise the 
meaning is — likely to be. 

^ is an irregular neuter verb,ftom be, wets, being, been; found in the infinitive mood, 
present tense — no person, no number: and is governed by to; according to 
Bule XXIII, which says, ^ The preposition to governs the infinitive mood, 
and commonly connects it to a finite verb." Because the meaning is— to b^ 

Very is an adverb of degree : and relates to beneficial; according to Bule XY, which 
says, "Adverbs relate to verbs, participles, a^ectlves, or other adverbs.** 
Because the meaning is — very beneficial. 

Beneficial is a common adjective, of the positive degree; compared only by means of 
the adverbs, m4)re and mo«^, or less and least : being introduced by the In- 
finitive verb be, it relates to the pronoun wJUch. and through that to the An- 
tecedent; according to Bule lY, which says, "Adjectives relato to nouns or 
pronouns." Because the meaning ]a— which seemed likely to be ben^dak 

Will is an auxiliary to compensate. 

Never is an adverb of time: and relates to toiU compensate; according to Bole XVl 
which says, "Adverbs relate to Terb% participles, adjectives, or other adyerbs.** 
Because the meaning ia— never will compensate. 

WiU compensate is a regular active-transitive verb, from compentcOe, compentaUd, 
compensating, compensated; found in the indicative mood, nrst-ftitaro 
tense, third person, and singular number : and agrees with its nominative en- 
terprise ; according to Bule IX, which says, "A finite verb must agree with 
its subject, or nominative, in person and number.** Because the meaning is — 
enterprise will compensate. 

Us\&h personal pronoun, representing the speakers, or a number qf persons as in- 
cluding ^e speaker or writer; in the first person, plural number, and mas- 
culine gender ; according to Bule Y, which says, "A pronoun must agre^ with 
its antecedent, or the nonu or pronoun which it represents, in person, num- 
ber, and gender ;" and is in the objective case, being governed oy will com- 
pensate; according to Bule XX, which says, "Active-transitive verbs, and 
their imperfect and preperfect participles, govern the oltjective case.** Be- 
cause the meaning u--tDill compensate im;— L e., will compensato the 
speakers. 

For is a preposition : and shows the relation between tr&utde and e^petue and wUl 
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eompmuats; accordinff to Bole XYII, which says, "Prepositions show tho 

relations of things.'* Because the meaning ia^-^ill eompenrnte for trotille 

and expense. 
1%* is the definite article : and relates to trouble and eeepenee ; according to Rule I, 

which saya, ^ArticJea relate to tho nouns which thuy limit" iSecause the 

meaning IA--M0 trouble and eoevetue. 
3Vv«N0 is a common noun, of the third person, singular nnmber, ncnter pcndcr, and 

oMective case: and is governed tyjbr; according to Rule XXII, which says, 

** Prepoaitiona govern the objective case." Because the meaning \B—for 

^latf la a oopalative coiOunction: and connects trouble and eaopenee; according to 
Rule XVI, which says, ** Conjunctions connect either words or sentences." 
Because the moaning is — trotwU and expense. 

IHijiiHHn is a conmaon noun, of tho third person, singular number, neuter gender, and 
olijootive case: and is connected hy and to trovlle^ axiA governed hyjifr; 
.accordiiiK to Rule XXII, which says, "Prepositions govern the objective 
case." Because the meaning id— far trouble and eapense. 

WUk is a preposition : and shows tho relation between tohick and has heen attended; 
aecoralng to Rule XVII, which says, " I*repo8itions show the relations of 
things." Because the meaning \ar-viliich it has been attended vAth—or^ has 
heen attended with which. 

Whleh is a relative pronoun, representing trouble cmd expense; in the third person, 
plural number, and neuter gender; according to Rule VII, which says, " When 
a pronoun has two or more antecedents connected by and^ it must agree with 
tiiem in the plural number :^ and is in the objective case, being governed by 
with; according to Rule XXII, which says, "Prepositions govern the object- 
ive case." Because tho meaning ia—with which;— l e., with which trouble 
amd eaepense. 

M\E% personal pronoun, representing enterprise; in the third person, singular num- 
ber, and neuter gender; according to Rule Y, which says, "A pronoun must 
agree with its antecedent, or tho noun or pronoun which it represents, in per- 
aon, nnmber, and sender '."" and is in the nominative case, being the subject 
of MS been attenaed ; according to Rule II, which says, "A noun or a pro- 
noun which is the subject of a finite verb, must be in the nominative case." 
Because the meaning h-^U has been attended ;—i. e., the enterprise has been 
attended. 

Mu &Mf» attended is a regular passive verb, from the active verb attend^ attended, 
attending, attencUBd—pasBlrey to be attended; found in the indicative mood, 
perfect tense, third person, and singular number: and agrees with its nom- 
inative it; aocording to Rule IX, which says, '* A finite verb must agree with 
Its subject, or nominative, in person and number." Because the meaning la 
~-M has been attended, 

LESSON I. ^RULE I. 

A man of a lively imagination, has a property in every 
thing which he sees ; and exults in the happiness of the myriads 
of living creatures that inhabit the woods, the lawns, and the 
mountains. 

As the branches of a tree return their sap to the root, from 
which it arose ; as a river pours its waters to the sea, from 
which its springs were supplied; so the heart of a grateful man 
delights in returning a benefit received. 

Spring hangs her infant blossoms on the trees, 
Rock'd in Sie cradle of the western breeze. — Cowper, 

LESSON II. ^RULE II. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident ; that all men are 
created equal ; that they arc endowed by their Creator, with 
certain unalienable rights : that among these, arc life^ liberty ^ 
and the jpttr«*»/ of happiness. — Dec. of Independence. 
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They who are moderate in their expectations, meet with few 
disappointments. 

Which^ now, of these three [men,] thinkest thou^ was neigh- 
bour unto him that fell among the thieves % And he said, *■ He 
thai showed mercy on him.' — Lake^ x, 36. 

Who takes care of all people, when they are sunk in sleep, 
when /Aey cannot defend themselves, nor see if danger ap- 
proaches % — Barbauld, 

Men whose circumstances will permit them to choose thdr 
own way of life, are inexcusable, if they do not pursue that 
which th&a judgment tells them is the most laudable. — Elair. 

Thou rather, with thy sharp and sulph'rous bolt, 
Splitst the unwedgeable and gnarled oak. — Shak. 

LESSON m. — BULB HI. 

In the fifth century, the Franks, a people of Germany, in- 
vaded France. — Allen. 

Jerusalem, the Jewish capital^ vrss destroyed by ike Romans 
under Titus the son of Vespasian. 

In the days of Joram, king of Israel, flourished the prophet 
Elisha. — Blair. 

Sisera fled, and took refuge in the tent of Jael, a woman of 
the Kenite tribe, the descendants of Hobab, Moses's hrotiuTAn- 
law, — Milman. 

Him, Tuhal nam^d, the Vulcan of old times, 

The sword and feldiion their inventor claim. — Oowper. 

Virtue itself, 'scapes not calumnious strokes. — Shak. 

All now are vanished ! Virtue sole survives ; 

Immortal, never-&iling friend of man. 

His guide to happiness on high. — Thomson, 

LESSON rV. — ^RULB IV. 

A suspicious uncharitable spirit is not only inconsistent with 
aU social virtue and happiness, but it is also, in itself unrefk- 
sonabU and unjust, — Blair, 

Any man who attends to what passes within himself, may 
easily discern that the hurrvan character is a very complicated 
system. — Id, 

Among the vicious, friendship is coeval only with mutual 
satisfaction. — A lien, 

Pitch upon that course of life which is the most excellent^ 
and custom will render it the most delightful, — Blair, 

No worldly enjoyments are adequate to the high desires and 
jx)wers of an immortal spirit — Id. 
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The mighty tempest, and the hoary waste, 
Abrupt and deep^ stretch'd o'er the buried earth, 
Awake to solemn thought. — Thomson, 

The gaudy^ babbling^ and remorsejul day 
Is crept into the bosom of the sea. — Shak. 

LKSSON V. — ^BULK V. 

The diief misfortunes ^t befidl us in life, can be traced to 
some ynoes or follies which we have committed. 

The Psalms -of David present religion tou«, in the most en- 
gaging dress ; communicating trutl^ which philosophy could 
never investigate, in a style which poetry can never equal. He 
who has once tasted their excellencies, will desire to taste them 
again ; and he who tastes them oflenest, will relish them best. 
— J2bme. 

* Hassan,' said the caliph, ' what canst thou have lost, whose 
wealth was the labour of thy own hand ; and what can have 
made thee sad, the spring of whose joy was in thy own bosom V 
'—Hawkesworih. 

He that has light within his own clear breast, 
May sit in the centre, and enjoy bright day : 
But he that hides a dark soul and foul thoughts, 
Benighted walks under the mid-day sun. — Milton, 

LESSON VL — ^RULK V. 

Tliere is a simplicity in the words, which outshines the ut- 
most pride of expression. — Addison. 

He that can please nobody, is not so much to be pitied, as 
\$ thai nobody can please. 

The meeting was so respectable, that the propriety of its 
decision can hardly be questioned. 

God is on the side of virtue; for whoever dreads punishment, 
sufiers it; and whoever deserves i/, dreads it — Lacon. 

Every society has a right to prescribe for itself the terms 
oa which its members shall be admitted. 

We never, in a moral way, applaud or blame either ourselves 
or others for what we enjoy or what we suffer ; or for having 
impressions made upon us which we consider as being alto- 
eetber out of our power : but only for what we do, or would 
have done had it been in our power ; or for what we leave un- 
done which we might have done, or would have left undone 
though we could Imve done it, — Bp. Butler. 

Th' Egyptian crown 7 to your hands remit; 
And with ii take his heart who offers it. — Shak. 
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LESSON VII. ^RULE VI. 

The clergy declared against any peace which would not 
give to their prelates a right to sit in parliament. 

The &ir sex, whose task is not to mingle in the labours of 
public life, have their own part assigned them to act 

The committee, not depending on the royal &vour, de- 
manded the security of a legal and formal declaration of the 
rights they claimed. — Hist of Ireland, 

The English people showed that they were not insensible to 
what was passing in Ireland. — Ibid. 

The majority of the assembly were more consistent and 
temperate : they considered that to decline a cessation, would 
be to refute all their professions of loyalty. — Ibid. 
By Wisdom tutor'd, Poetry exalts 
Her voice to ages ; and informs the page 
With music, image, sentiment and thought ; 
Never to die ! the treasure of mankind ! 
Their highest honour, and their purest joy ! — ThMMon. 

LESSON Vin. ^BULE VH. 

Socrates and Plato were celebrated for their wisdom ; ihey 
were the most eminent philosophers of Greece. — Murray, 

And Pharaoh sent, and called for Moses and Aaron, and 
said unto them^ '^ I have sinned this time ; the Lord is right- 
eous, and I and my people are wicked." — Bible, 

Education, when it works upon a noble mind, draws out to 
view many latent virtues and perfections, which^ without its 
aid, would never be able to make their appearance. 

Honour thy father and mother, both in word and deed, that 
a blessing may come upon thee from them. 
How gladly would the man recall to lii^ 
The boy's neglected sire ! a mother too, 
That softer friend, perhaps more gladly still. 
Might he demand them at the gates of death. — Cowper. 

LESSON IX. RULE VIH. 

Snow or ice, when it melts, absorbs heat and produces cold. 

A marsh overgrown with willows, or a mountain shaded 
with oaks, is not only more beautiful but more beneficia], 
than when \it \s\ naked and unadorned. — Addison, 

Mark the effect of art upon a block of marble : how the 
skill of the polisher fetches out the colours, makes the sur&ce 
shine, and discovers every ornamental cloud, spot, or vein, 
that runs through the body of it ! What sculpture is to a 
block of marble, education is to a human soul. — Id, 
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The moral system of nature, or natural religion, approves 
itself almost intuitively to a reasonable mind, upon seeing it 
proposed. — Bp. Butler. 

The saint or moralist should tread 

This mos&grown alley, musing, slow; 
[Ee seeks,] like me, the secret shade, 

But not, like me, to nourish wo. — Cotoper, 

LESSOV X. ^BXTLE IZ. 

' I perceive the difference ; it is very obvious. 

Thou actyet thou dost not know where thou art 

He does not like the office, and he bepe to be excused. 

It Mem« she is disappointed^ and no one pities her. 

We depend upon your assistance ; for we need it. 

Do you recollect the words ? I think they are these. 

They are found to be incorrect. Who knows themi 

I retired from the throng, and sat down to read. 

Bad as the world if, respect is always paid to virtue. 

He stood alone, and was scoffed by the pro&ne crew. 

He endeavoured to escape, but they caught him. 

She hasjUnished her work, and we huve seen it. 

It has often been done in this way, and has succeeded. 

"We.had left the company, and we did not see him. 

Tou unll be wanted at home ; do not tarry. 

They wiU have returned to town ; you mil see them. 
The seasons alter ; hoary-headed frosts 
FaU in the fresh lap of the crimson rose. — ShaJc. 

UE8S0N XI. — ^BULE IX. 

Sdence maty raise thee to eminence ; but religion alone can 
guide tfaee to felicity. — Aikin. 

If we would honour merit, we must not judge by appear- 
ances : a visored villain may seem &ir. 

The laurels of the warrior mmt at all times be dyed in blood, 
and [be] bedewed with the tears of the widow and the orphan. 
Often are they stained by rapine and cruelty. 

It might be expected, that humanity itself «?au^|9feven^ them 
from breaking into the last retreat of the unfortunate. 

He should consider often, who can choose but once. 

She may have forgotten the occurrence. 

They can not have been deceived^ being eye-witnesses. 

Thou must have made a mistake. 

They might have had opportunity to have returned. 

What could have induced him to act in that manner 1 

It would have &«€» desirable to have had his company. 
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If her son had fatten^ her latter days would have been renr 
dered miserable : he was her only support. 

Had we not been too hasty, we should have discovered these 
jnen's secret intentions. 

LESSON Xn. ^EULE IX. 

If thine enemy be hungry, pive him bread to eat ; if he be 
thirsty, give him water to drink. — Prov., xxv, 21. 

If thou duly respected thy teacher, he would never have occa* 
sion to punish thee. 

If the mind were left uncultivated, though nothing else should 
find entrance, vice certainly would, — Blair, 

Say not thou, * I mil recompense evil ;' but wait on the Lord, 
and he shall save thee. — Prov,^ xx, 22. 

Never indulge revenge to your own hurt. 

Abstain from injuring others, if you wish to be in safety. 

Do thou attend to this advice ; be not too confident. 

Do not worsts your time ; omit no opportunity of improve- 
ment : time lost is lost forever. 

JBe not discouraged; your wishes wiay yet be gratified. 

Intemperance engenders disease, sloiii produces poverty, pride 
creates disappointment, and dishonesty exposes to shame. 

Loose conversation operates on the soul, as poison doe9 on 
the body. 

LESSON Xm. ^EULE IX. 

A variety of pleasing objects, charms the eye. 
Do not we all need assistance ? Ought we, then, to with- 
hold our aid from others ? Cliarity is kind to all. 

The narrative of his dangers and escapes is interesting. 
Humility, as well as merit, engages esteem. 
A sordid mind is incapable of friendship. — Eames. 
Neither have I, nor has my partner, acceded to this request 
The injuries we dOy and those we suffer^ are seldom weighed 
in the same balance. 

Why dost thou build the hall, son of the winged days? thou 
hoJeest firom thy towers to-<lay ; yet a few years, and the blast 
of the desert comes; it howls in Uiy empty court — Ossian. 
Light ! from whose rays all beauty springs^ 
Darkness ! whose wide-expanded wings 

Involve the dusky globe, 
Praise him who, when the heavens he spread^ 
Darkness his thick pavilion made^ 
And light his r^al robe. — Merrick, 
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LESSON XIV. RULE X. 

The generality of hb hearers were favourable to his doc- 
trines. — AUen. 

The public are often deceived by &lse appearances and ex- 
travagant pretensions. 

A considerable number of the confederates were induced to 
abandon the counsels of the nuncio. — Hist of Ireland, 

Around Bethesda's healing wave, 

Waiting to hear the rustling wing 
Which spoke the angel nigh who gave 

Its virtues to that holy spring, 
With patience and with hope endued, 
Were seen the gathered multitude. — Anonynuyua. 

LESSON XV. — RULE XI. 

Our good and evil proceed from ourselves. 
Sincerity and trxxXhform the basis of every virtue. 
Bibhes, honours, and pleasures, steal away the heart from 
religion. 

On some occasions, mildness and forbearance are more pow- 
erful than vehemence and severity. 

Virtue, diligence, and industry, joined with good temper 
and prudence, must ever he the surest means of prosperity. 

Day and night yield us contrary blessings ; and, at the same 
time, assist each other, by giving fresh lustre to the delights 
of both. — Melmoth. 

For never any thing can be amiss, 
When simpleness and duty tender it. — Skak, 
The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power. 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour : 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. — Gray, 

LESSON XVI. ^RULE XH. 

Man's happiness or misery i«, in a great measure, put into 
his own hands. — Blair, 

When sickness, infirmity, or reverse of fortune, affects us, 
the sincerity of friendship is proved. 

Neither his vote, his influence, nor his purse, was ever iw/A- 
held from the cause in which he had engaged. 

ffas not sloth, or pride, or ill temper, or sinful passion, intt- 
led you from the path of sound and vdse conduct? 
Fools ! who from hence into the notion fall, 
That vice or virtue there is none at ail. 
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If white and black blend, soften, and unite 

A thousand ways, is there no black or white T — Pope, 

LESSON XVn.-— BULE ZIH. 

CSieerfolness keeps up a kind of day-light in the mind, and 
JUls it with a steady and perpetual serenity.— «^(2tft«on. 

Eii^ Solomon l^ilt a temple, and de&cated it to the AI- 
m^ty. — W. Allen. 

The pleasures of sense resemble a foaming torrent ; whidi, 
after a disorderly course, speedily runs out, and Uavee an empty 
and offensive channel. — Blair. 

Bursting into tears, she rose, and tore a look from her hair ; 
a lock which waved o'er her heavii^ breast.— Owmm* 

Loose, th^ from earth the grasp of fond desire. 
Weigh anchor, and some happier dime explore. — Young. 

XJE8S0N XVnid — ^BULB ZIT. 

He, stooping down and looking in, saw the linen dofbes /y- 
ing ^ yet went he not in.— cToAn, xx, 6. 

A man used to vicissitudes, is not easily dejected. 
A habit of sincerity in eteknowledging &ults, is a guard 
against committing them. 

This is a measure founded on justice, «t^^por^by precedent, 
and warranted by necessity. — W. Allen. 

The bounty displayed in the earth, equals Ae grandeur 
manifested in the heavens. — Murray. 

Sitting is the best posture for deliberation; standing, for 
persuasion : a judge, therefore, should speak sitting; a pleader, 
standing. 
Having sold his patrimony, he engaged in merohandiae. 
Amazed I stood, harrowed with grief and fear. — Milton. 
Lips busy, and ejesjix^dy foot faUing slow, 
Arms hanging idly down, hands cla^^d below, 
Interpret to the marking eye distress, 
Such as its symptoms can alone express. — Cowper* 

LBSSON XIX. — ^RULB XV. 

Sow soon man's earthly enjoyments pass away/ — Alien. 

We naturally look with strong emotion to the spot, u^ere 
the ashes of those we have loved, repose. — J). WebsUr. 

:[Veturia's] «)n's wife, Volumnia, who was sitting with her 
when the women arrived, and who was greatly surprised at 
their coming, hastily asked them the meaning of so extraordi- 
nary an appearance.— JJboifce. 
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Virtue is bold, and goodness never fearful. — Shak. 
The soul that sees Him, or receives, sublimed, 
New &cnlties, or learns at least t' employ 
More worthily the powers she own'd before, — Cowper^ 
The canker ^Is the infants of the spring, 
Too oft before their buttons be disclosed ; 
And, in the mom and liquid dew of youth, 
Contagious blastments are most imminent. — Shak. 

LKSSON ZZ. ^BULE ZVI. 

Prosperity gsdns friends, and adversity tries them. 
Ifjon desire to be free from sin, avoid temptation. 
The ancient Russians believed, that their norUiem mountains 
encompassed the globe. — W, Allen, 

I disregard their imputations, because I do not merit them. 
A judge ought to be influenced only by reason and evidence. 
Look ! as I blow this feather from my &ce, 
And as the air blows it to me again ; 
Obeying with my wind when I do blow. 
And yielding to another when it blows ; 
Commanded always by the greater gust : 
Such is the lightness of you common men. — ShaJe^ 
But thou, who ownst that earthy bed, 

Ah ! what vrill every dirge avail ? 
Or tears, which Love and Pity shed. 
That mourn beneath the gliding sail ! — Collins. 

LESSON XXI. — ^RULB XVH. 

Most of the troubles which we meet with in the world, arise 
from an irritable temper, or from improper conduct. 

The want of regularity in the management of our affairs, 
very often prevents the successful accomplishment 0/ those un- 
dertakings in which our fortune, comfort, and happiness, are 
involved. 

JBy the fitults of others, wise men learn to correct their own. 
O momentary grace of mortal men. 
Which we more hunt for than the grace of God ! 
Who builds his hopes in air o/your &ir looks. 
Lives like a drunken sailor on a mast ; 
Beady, with ev'ry nod, to tumble down 
Into the &tal bowels of the deep.^-^Shakspeare, 
Thou art the source and centre of all minds. 
Their only point of rest, eternal Word! 
From thee departing, they are lost, and rove 
dt randomi without honouTi hope, or peaces — Cowper. 
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LBssoir zxn. — rulb zvm. 

At that hour, how vain was all sublunary happiness ! 
Al<i8j said 1, man was made in vain ! how is he given away 
to misery and mortality ! — Addison. 

O stretch thy reign, fair Peace, from shore to shoT«^ 
Till conquest cease, and slavery be no more ! — JPope* 

O Nature, how in every charm supreme ! 
Whose votaries feast on raptures ever new ! 

for the voice and fire of seraphim, 

To sing thy glories with devotion due ! — BeeMi. 

Hail! wedded love ! — 
Perpetual fountain of domestic sweets ! — IRUfm. 

LESSOir XXlli.— -RULB ZDC. 

Charleses resignation filled all Europe with astonishment. 

Stately are his steps of age ! lovely the remnant of At9 yean ! 
A crown of glory are his hoary locks ! 

Joy rose in Carthon^s &oe : he lifted his heavy ^es. 

Miza's sensibility is such, that her hrotkerU misroirtiiBes wiU 
greatly afflict her. 

A dutiful son will hear his father^ s instructions. 

What is the higofs torch, the tyrants chain t 

1 smile on dea^ if heaven-ward hope remain.— (?ampfteK 

Ye thrones, dominions, virtues, powers. 
Join ye your joyful song with ours^ 

With us your voices raise ; 
From age to age extend the lay. 
To heaven^s eternal monarch pay 

Hymns of eternal praise. — Merrick. 

LXSSON ZXIV.—RITLB ZX. 

Do not insult a poor man : his misery entitles him to i 
When our vices leave us, we flatter ourselves that we 1 

While riotous indulgence enervates both the botfy and the 
nUndy purity and virtue heighten all the powers of human 
fruition. 

What avails the show of external liberty, to one who has 
lost the government of himself? 

Princes have but their titles for their glories. 
An outward honour for an inward toil ; 
And, for unfolt imaginations, 
Tbey often foel a morld of reatleia oaves.— jSKolr. 
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Nofloeki that range the valley, free. 

To slaughter I condemn : 
Taught by that power that pities me^ 

I kam to pity thenii — OokUmith, 

UESSOir XZV. — RULB XXL 

TbB memory of mischief is no desirable /xme. 

Yutue is the surest road to happiness. 

Solid merit is a cure for ambition. 

Meekness and modesty are true and lasting ornaments. 

Universal benevolence and patriotic zeal appear to have been 
die mpHves of all his action& 

Soon after his fither's demise, he was crowned emperor. 

We, who never were his favourites, did not expect these 
attentions; and we could scarcely believe it was he. 

Junius Brutus, the son of Marcus Brutus, and Collatinus, the 
hnsband of Lucretia, were chosen first consuls in Rome. 

Tlie son, bred in sloth, becomes a spendthrift, a profligate, 
and goes out of the world a beggar, — Swift. 

I am, as thou art, a reptile of the earth : my life is a moment, 
and eternity — ^in which days, and years, and ages, are nothing 
—eternity is before me, for which I also should prepare.— 
Hawkeswcrih. 

The Lord of all, himself through all diffused, 
Sustains, and is the life of all that lives. 
Nature is but a name for an effect 
Whose cause is Chd, — Cowper. 

LESSON XXVI. — ^RULK XXH. 

Titles of honour conferred upon those who have no personal 
merit, are like the royal stamp set upon base m^tal. 

In the varieties of life, we are inured to habits both of the 
active and the sufiering virtues, — Blair, 

By disappointments and trials, the violence of our passions 
18 tamed. — Blair, 

In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth. 

There is none like unto the Ood of Jeshurun, who rideth 
upon the heaven in thy help, and in his excellency on the sky, — 
Deut,, xxxiii, 26. 

For the kingdom of Chd is not in word, but in power. 

In the death of a m^n there is no remedy. — Bible, 

In every region the book oiTiature is open before us. 

Ah! who can tell the triumphs of the mind. 
By truth illumined and by taste refin'd ?— ii^er«. 
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LESSON XXVn. — RULE XXIH. 

Leaning my head upon my hand, I began to figure to my- 
self the miseries of confinement. — Sterne, 

Our ambassadors are instructed to negotiate a peace ; and 
there is reason to think they will succeed. 

I shall henceforth do good and avoid evil, without respect to 
the opinions of men ; and resolve to solicit only the approba- 
tion of that Being, whom alone we are sure to please by eib 
deavouring to please him. — Johnson, 

Delightful task ! to rear the tender thought, 

To teach the young idea how to shoot, 

To pour the fresh instruction o'er the mind, 

To breathe the enlivening spirit, and to fix 

The generous purpose in the glowmg breast. — Thomson. 

LESSON XXVin. RULE XXIV. 

You need not go. I heard my father bid the boy bring your 
trunk, and saw him go for it. I dare say it will be safe. 

Let him who desires to see others happy, make haste to give 
while his gift can be enjoyed. — Blair. 

None but the virtuous dare hope in bad circumstances. 

Thy Hector, wrapp'd in everlasting sleep. 

Shall neither hear thee erg, nor see thee we^. — Pope, 

Ye headlong torrents, rapid and profound ; 

Ye softer floods, that lead the humid maze 

Along the vale ; and thou majestic main, 

A secret world of wonders in thyself; 

Sound His stupendous praise, whose greater voice 

Or bids you roar, or bids your TO&rings fall. — Thomson. 

LESSON XXIX. ^RULB XXV. 

This proposition being admitted, I now state my argument. 

There being much obscurity in the case, he refuses to decide 
upon it. 

They being absent, we cannot come to a determmation. 

The senate consented to the creation of tribunes of the peo- 
ple, Appius alone protesting against the measure. 

Fathers ! Senators of Rome ! the arbiters of nations ! to you 
I fly for refuge. — Tr. of Sallust. 

Remember, Almet, that the world in which thou art placed, 
is but the road to an other. — Hawkesworth. 

Return, my son, to thy labour : thy food shall again be 
tastd^Ld, and thy rest shall be sweet.— JbAn^on. 
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IngroHiude! /%(m marble-hearted ^ncf, 
More hideous 'whea thou showst thee m a child, 
Than the seapinonster ! — Shakspeare. 

O wretched we I why were we hurried down 
This lubrio and adulterate age ! — Dryden. 

UESSOK XXX. — ^BULE XXV. 

What misery doth the vicious man secretly endure ! Ad- 
versify f how blunt are all the arrows of thy quiver, in com- 
parison with those of guilt. — Blair. 

Remember the uncertainty of life, and restrain thy hand 
from evlL ffe that was yesterday a king, behold him dead, 
and the beggar is better than he. — Bible. 

The lanA thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 

Had he thy reason, would he skip and play ? — Pope. 

Hail ! mildly pleasing Solitude, 
Companion of the wise and good. 

All this dread order break — ^for whom ? for thee 1 
Vile foorm I^-^Yl madness ! pride I impiety ! — Pope. 

Mj Absalom/ the voice of nature cried, 

Oh ! that for thee thy fitther could have died ! 

For bloody was the deed, and rashly done, 

TbsA slew my Absalom ! — ^my son ! — ^my son ! — CampbelL 

LESSON XXXI. — ^RULK XXVI. 

Though hand Join in hand, the wicked shall not be unpun- 
ished. — Prov., xi, 21. 

Let him that hastens to be rich, take heed lest he suddenly 
become ]^T. 

If the kiog were present, Cleon, there would be no need of 
my answering to what thou hast just proposed. — Goldsmith. 

He seems to have made an injudicious choice, though he is 
ssieemed a sensible man. 

Inspiring thought, of rapture yet to be ! 

The tears of love were hopeless but for thee ! 

If in that frame no deathless spirit dwell, 

If that £unt murmur be the last farewell^ 

If &te unite the faithful but to part. 

Why is their memVy sacred to the heart?— CbmpJe//. 

7 
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CHAPTER n.— EELATION AND AGSEEMENT. 

In this chapter and the next, the Rules of Syntax are 
^ain exhibited, in their former order, with Examples^ 
[Exceptions, Observations, Notes, and False Syntax. 
The Notes are all of them, in form and character, sub- 
ordinate rules of syntax, designed for the detection of 
errors. The correction of the False Syntax placed under 
the rules and notes, will form an oral exercise^ somewhat 
similar to that of parsing, and perhaps more useful. 

0b8. — Rdaiwn and Agreement are taken together that the roles may stand 
in the order of the parts of speech. The latter is moreover naturally allied 
to the former. Seven of the ten parts of speech are, with a few except' 
incapahle of any agreement ; of these, the relation a/nd tue must be ezpli 



to the former. Seven of the ten parts of speech are, -with a few exoeptlonB. 
incapable of any agreement ; of these, the relation and tue must be ezplainea 
in parsing ; and aU neceseary agreement between any of the rest, is oojofiiied 
to words that relate to each other. 



RULE I.— ARTICLES. 

Articles relate to the nouns which they limit : as, " At 
a little distance from the ruins of the abbey, stands an 
aged elm." 

EXCEPTION FIRST. 

The definite article, used intensively, may relate to ai^ oc^eetiM or adoerb 
of the comparative or the superlative degree; as, "A land which was ike 
mighUesV^— Byron. " 27ie jarther they proceeded, the areater appeared 
their alacrity." — Dr* Johnson, " He chooses it the raiherr — Cowper* [See 
Obs. 7th, next page.] 

EXCEPTION SECOND. 

The indefinite article is sometimes used to give a collective meaning to an 
adiective of nvmber ; as, "Thou hast a few names, even in Sardis." — Bev, 
" There are a ihousand things which crowd into my memory ."-^/Sdm^o^, 
No. 468. [See Obs. 12th, next page.] 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE I. 

Obs. 1. — Articles often relate to nouns vnderttood; as, "The \river'] 
Thames," — "Pliny the younger" [man\ — "The honourable [bodvjy &e 
Legislature," — " The animal Uoorld] and the vegetable world," — " Neither 
to the right [hand] nor to the left" [hand]*— Bible, " He was a good man, 
and a just" [man]. — lb, " Thepride of swains Palemon was, the generous 
[man], and the rich" [man^.—ITumuon, 

Obs. 2. — It is not always necessary to repeat the article before several nouns 
in the same construction : the same article serves sometimes to limit the sig- 
nification of more than one noun ; but we doubt the propriety of ever oon« 
struing two articles as relating to one and the same noun. 

Obs. 8.— The article precedes its noun, and is never, by itself; placed after 
it ; as, " Passion is the drunkenness of the mind." — SotUkeu, 

Obs. 4. — When an adJeeUve precedes the noun, the article is placed before 
the adjective, that its power may extend over that also ; as, 
" The private path, the secret acts of men, 
If noble, fitr ^noblest of theix lives."— Jbcm^. 
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Szoept the a4J®<^'^®> ^ ^^'^t many, what, lothj and those which are pre* 
oeded by the adverbs too, to, as, or how ; as, *< Au ihs materials were bought 
at too dear a rate."—** Like many an other poor wretch, I now suffer aUihs 
ill oonsequenoee of so/oolieh an indulgence.^^ 

Obs. 6. — ^When the a4iectiye is placed tifter the nonn. the article generally 
xetains its place h^ore the noun, and is not repeated before the adiectiTe; 
as, ^*A man ignorant of astronomy/^ — ** 7^ primrose x>ale.'' In Or»ai, when 
an adjectiye is placed after its noun, if the article is prefixed to the noun, it 
ie repeated before^the a^jecdve; as, 'H wCXis 4 iicydXri, 2%e city ^ great ; L e., 
The great city. 

On. 6. — ^Articles, according to their own definition, belong h^ore their 
nonns ; but the dennite article and an adjective seem sometimes to be placed 
alter the nonn to wMch they both relate : as, ** Section ths Fourth." — ** Henry 
ike ISghth." Such examples, however, may be supposed elliptical, and, if 
they are so. the article, in Engliali, can never be placed after its noun, nor 
oan two articles ever properly relate to one noun, in any particukr conslruo- 
tion of it. 

Qbs. 7. — ^The definite article is often prefixed to comparativee and euperla- 
fhee; and its effect is, as Murray observes, (in the words of Lowth^ ** to 
mark the degree the more strongly, and to define it the more precisely :" as, 
** l%e oftener I see him, the more I respect him." — " A constitution ihe most 
jit.'' — *'A dairn^ the strongest, and the most easOy comprehended." — ** Hie 
men the most difficult to be replaced." In these instances, the article seems 
to be used adoeridaUy, and to relate only to the at^ecthe or adverb following 
it; but after the adjecti/ve, the noun may be supphed. 

Qbs. 8. — ^The article the is applied to nouns of Doth numbers ; as. The man, 
ihe men ; — The good boy, the good boys. 

Obs. 9. — The article the is generally prefixed to adjectives that are used, by 
ellipsis, as nouns ; as, 

" The-msX, the gay. shall they partake 
The neav'n that thou alone canst make f" — Cowper, 

Obs. 10.— The article the is sometimes elegantiv used in stead of a possess* 
ive pronoun; as, **Men who have not bowed the knee to the image of 
Baal?»— i?w»., xi, 4. 

Obs. 11. — An or a implies one, and belongs to nouns of the singular num- 
ber only ; as, A man, a good boy. 

Obs. 12. — An or a is sometimes put before an adjective of number, when 
the noun following is plural ; as, ^*^ few days," — "-4 hundred sheep," — 
'* There are a great many adjectives." — Dr, Adam, In these cases, the arti- 
cle seems to relate only to the adjective. Some grammarians however call 
these words of number nouns, and suppose an empis of the preposition of, 
Murray and many others call them adjectives, and suppose a peculiarity of 
oonstmction in the arUde, 

Obs. lB,^An or a has sometimes the import of each or every ; as, *.' He 
came twice a year." The article in this sense with a preposition understood, 
18 preferable to the mercantile per, so frequentiy used ; as, " Fifty cents [for] 
a bushel,"— rather than, ''''per bushel." 

Obs. 14.— -4, as prefixed to participles in ing, or used in composition, is a 
prepoHtUm; being, probably, the French a, Bitnmpng to, at, on, %n, or of; as, 
^* They burst out a laughing."— if. Edgeworth, " He is gone a hunting."— 
"She lies a-bed all dav."— "He stavs out o-niflrhts."— " They ride out a- 



jarepowtUm; 

^*TheyburE „ ^ ^ 

* She lies o-bed all day."— "He stays out o-nights."— " They^ ride out a- 
Sundays." Shahmeare often uses the prefix a, and sometimes in a manner 
peculiar to himself; as, " Tom's a cold,^'— " a weary." 
Obs. lb,— An is sometimes a conjimetion, signifying \f; as, 

" Nay, an thou'lt mouthe, Til rant as well as thou."— /SAoi. 
KOTES TO RULE I. 

Note I. — ^When the indefinite article is required, a should 
always be used before the sound of a consonant, and an, before 
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that of a Yowel ; as, '^ With the talents of an angel, a man 

may be a fool." — Young, 

Obs. — An was formerly used before all words beginning with A, and before 
Bevend other words which are now pronoonced in sneh a manner as to re- 
quire a: thus, we read in the Bible, "-4» house,"— **a» hundred," — ^**«» 
one," — " an ewer," — " an usurer." 

Note II. — ^When nouns are joined in construotion, without 
a dose connexion and common dependence, the article must 
be repeated. The following sentence is therefore inaccurate : 
" She never considered the quality, but merit of her visitors." 
— Wm. Penn, The should be inserted before merit. 

Note III. — ^When adjectives are connected, and the quali* 
ties belong to things individually different, though of the same 
name, the article should be repeated: as, ^^A black and a 
white horse ;" — i. e., two horses, one black and the other white. 

Note IV. — ^When adjectives are connected, and the qualities 
all belong to the same tiling or things, the article should not 
be repeated : as, "-4 black and white horse ;" — i. e., one horse, 
piebald. 

Obs. 1.— The reason of the two preceding notes is this : by a repetitioii of 
the article before several adjectives in the same construction, a repetition of 
the noun is implied ; but without a repetition of the article, the adjeodTM 
are confined to one and the same noun. 

Obs. 2. — ^To avoid repetition, we sometimes, with one article, join incon- 
fiistent qualities to a plural noun; as, **The Old and New Testaments," — 
for, <* 7^ Old and the New Testament." But the phrases, " The Old and 
New Testamenty*^ and, " The Old and the New Testaments,^ are both obvi- 
ously incorrect. 

Note V. — ^The article should not be used befbre the names 
of virtues, vices, passions, arts, or sciences; before simple 
proper names ; or before any noun whose signification is suf^ 
ficiently definite without it : as, ^^'FaUehood is odious." — ^**.&o» 
is useful." — ^^Beauty is vain." 

Note VI. — When titles are mentioned merely as titles, or 
names of things merely as names or words, the article should 
not be used ; as, " He is styled Marquis.^^ — " Ought a teadier 
to call his pupil Master .^" 

Note VII. — ^In expressing a comparison, if both nouns refer 
to the same subject, the article should not be inserted ; if to 
different subjects, it should not be omitted : thus, if we say, 
"He is a better teacher than poet," we compare different 
qualifications of the same man ; but if we say, " He is a better 
teacher than a poet," we refer to different men. 

Note VIII. — ^The definite article, or some other definitive, 
is generally required before the antecedent to the pronoun who 
or which in a restrictive dause ; as, *' JAe men who were pres- 
ent, consented." 
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NoTB IX. — ^The artide is generally required in that oon- 
stniotion which converts a participle into a verbal noun; as, 
*^The completing of this, by the working-out of sin inherent, 
must be by the power and spirit of Chaist, in the heart" — 
Wm. Penn. ** Aey shall be an abhorring unto all fleiEdu" — 
Isaiahj Ixvi, 24 

NoTB X. — ^The article should not be prefixed to a participle 
that is not taken in all respects as a noun ; as, '* He made a 
mistake in the giving out the text." Expunge the. 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE I. — ^ARTICLES. 

^V [The Ezanmles of False Syntax placed under the rnles, are to he corrected 
itraUif hj fhb popiL Moording to the formules given, or according to others framed in 
Uke manner, and adapted to uie aeyeral notes.] 

Examples under Note 1. — AN or A. 
He went into an house. 

rFoKinruL— Not proper, hecaose the article am. is nsed 1>efi>re AmiM, which begins 
wfth the sound of the consonant K Bat, according to Note 1st under Bole 1st. 
**Wben the indefinite article is required, a should always be used before the sound of 
a consonant, and an before that of a voweL^* Therefore, am, should be a; thus. He 
went into a house.] 

This is an hard saying. 

A humble heart shall find favour. 

Passing from an earthly to an heavenly diadem. 

Few have the happiness of living with such an one. 

She evinced an uniform adherence to the truth. 

A hospital is an asylum for the sick. 

This is truly an wonderful invention. 

He is an younger man than we supposed. 

An humorsoftie child is never long pleased. 

A careless man is unfit for a hostler. 

Under Note 2. — Noune Connected. 

Avoid rude sports : an eye is soon lost, or bone broken. 
As the drop of the bucket and dust of the balance. 
Not a word was uttered, nor sign given. 
I despise not the doer, but deed. 

Under Note 3. — Adjectives Connected, 
What is the difference between the old and new method? 
The sixth and tenth have a close resemblance. 
Is Paris on the right hand or lefll 
Does Peru join the Atlantic or Pacific ocean ? 
He was influenced both by a just and generous principle. 
Tlie book was read by the old and young. 
I have both the large and small grammar. 
Are both the north and south line measured? 
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Are the north line and south both measured ? 
Are both the north and south lines measured ? 
Are both tiie north lines and south measured ? 

Under Note 4. — Adjectives Connected, 

Is the north and the south line measured ? 

Are the two north and the south lines both measured ? 

A great and a good man looks beyond time. 

They made but a weak and an ineffectual resistance. 

The Allegany and the Monongahela rivers form the Ohio. 

I rejoice that there is an other and a better world. 

Were God to raise up an other such a man as Moses. 

The light and the worthless kernels will float. 

Under Note 5. — Articles not Requisite, 

Cleon was an other sort of a man. 

There is a species of an animal called a seal. 

Let us wait in the patience and the quietness. 

The contemplative mind delights in the silence. 

Arithmetic is a branch of the mathematics. 

You will never have an other such a chance. 

I expected some such an answer. 

And I persecuted this way unto the death. 

Under Note 6. — Titles and Names. 

He is entitled to the appellation of a gentleman. 
Cromwell assumed the title of a Protector. 
Her father is honoured with the title of an Earl. 
The chief magistrate is styled a President. 
The highest title in the state is that of the Governor. 
" For the oak, the pine, and the ash, were names of whole 
classes of objects." — Blair* s Rhetoric^ p. 73. 

Under Note 7. — Comparisons, 

He is a better writer than a reader. 

He was an abler mathematician than a linguist. 

I should rather have an orange than apple. 

Under Note 8. — Nouns with Who or Which. 

Words which are signs of complex ideas, are liable to be mis> 

understood. 
Carriages which were formerly in use, were very clumsy. 
The place is not mentioned by geographers who wrote at that 

time. 
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Under Note 9. — Participial Houns, 
Means are always necessary to accomplishing of ends. 
By seeing of the eye, and hearing of the ear, leam wisdom* 
Li keeping of his commandments, there is great reward. 
For revealing of a secret, there is no remedy. 
Have you no repugnance to torturing of animals? 

Under Note 10. — Participles, not Nouns. 

By the breaking the law, you dishonour the lawgirer. 
An argument so weak is not worth the mentioning. 
In the letting go our hope, we let all go. 
Avoid the talking too much of your ancestors. 
The cuckoo keeps the repeating her unvaried notes. 
Forbear the boasting of what you can do. 

RULE n.~NOMINATIVES. 

A Noun or a Pronoun whicli is the subject of a finite 
verb, must be in the nominative case : as, 

**I know thou sayst it: says thy lije the same?" — Young, 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE n. 

OiB. 1.— To this rule there are no esooeptions. And in connected langaage, 
every nominative stands as the subject of some verb expressed or nnder- 
stooa ; except such as are put in ajmosition with other nominatives, accord- 
ingto Role ^—(tfter a vtrb, aocormng to Bule 2l8t — or absoluU, according 
to Kale 25th. 

Obb. 2.— The subject, or nominative, is ffenerallv placed btfort the verb ; 
as, ** Pea<!6 dawned upon his mind." — Johnson, <'* What is toriUen in the 
lawr— J?iW*. 

Obs. 8.— But, in the following nine cases, the subject is usually placed 
<0er the verb, or after the first auxiliary : — 

1. When a question is asked, without an interrogative pronoun in the 
nominative case; as, *^ Shall martals be implacable?"— "what art thou 
doing P^—HooU, 

2. When the veib Is in the imperative mood : as, " Go thouJ''* 

8. When an earnest wish, or other strongfeeling is expressed ; as, " Map 
eke he happy !"—" How were toe struck P^—iounq. 

4. When a supposition is made without a conjunction ; as, ** Were i^true, 
it would not injure us." 

6. When nevliher or «<»•, signifying and not, precedes the verb ; as, " This 
was his fear; nor was his a^prmension groundless." 

6. When, for the sake ofemphasis, some word or words are placed before 
the verb, which more naturally come after it : as, " Here am i/* — " Narrow 
is the fMi^."— " Silver and gold hone /none ; but such as I have, ^mw / thee." 
—Biile, 

7. When the verb has no r^men, and is itself emphatical ; as, ** Siiho the 
motmtaine round." — IJuimson, 

5. When the verbs say^think, replpy and the like, introduce the parts of a 
dialogue ; as, " * Son of affliction,' said Omary < who art thou T * My name,' 
replied the stnmger, *■ is Hassan.' " — Johnson, 

9. When the adverb there precedes the verb ; as, " There Uved a mail."— 
MbiU0. ** In all worldly joys, there is a secret waundJ'^'-Owen, 
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FALSE SYNTAX UNDEB RULE IL — ^NOMINATIVBS. 
Thee must have been idle. 

[FoBMUUL— Not proper, becauBo the objeotiye pronoun thee is made the sal(Jeet of 
the verb must home been. Bat, according to Bole 2d, ** A noun or a pronoun whidi 
is the subject of a finite verb, must be in the nominatiye oase,^ Therefoni Mai 
should be thou; thus, T%ou must have been idle.] 

Him that is studious, will improve. 

Them that seek wisdom, will be wise. 

She and me are of the same age. 

You are two or three years older than us. 

Are not John and thee cousins ? 

I can write as handsomely as thee. 

Nobody said so but him. 

Whom dost thou think was there 1 

Who broke this slate ? Me. 

We are alone ; here 's none but thee and I. — Shdk. 

Them that honour me, I will honour ; and them that despite 

me, shall be lightly esteemed. 
He whom in that instance was deceived, is a man of sound 

judgement. 

RULE m.— APPOSITION. 

A Noun or a personal Pronotin used to explain a pro- 
ceding noun or pronoun, is put, by apposition, in the 
same case : as, 

'' But he, our gracious Master, kind as just. 
Knowing our frame, remembers we are dust." — BarbauH 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE m. 

Obs. 1. — Apposition is the using of different words or appellations, to des- 
ignate the same tMn^. Appoeition also denotes the relation which exleta be- 
tween the words which are so employed. In parsing, rule third should be 
applied only to the explanatory term ; because the case of tha priaieipal term 
depends on its relation to the rest of the sentence, and oomes under some 
other rule. 

Obs. 2. — ^To this rule, there are properly no exceptions. But there are many 
puzzling examples under it, which the following observations are designed 
to explain. The rule supposes the first word to oe the principal term, with 
which the other is in apposition ; and it generally is so : but the explanatory 
word is sometimes placed first, especially among the poets ; as, 
** From briffht'ning fields of ether fSur disclosed. 
Child of tne sun, reftdgent Summer oomes.'^ — Thomson, 

Obs. 8.—The pronouns of the j^st and second persons are often prefixed to 
nouns, merely to distinguish their person ; as, "IJohn saw these things.'* — 
<< This is the stone which was set at nought of you hwOdersJ*^— -Bible, **H1b 
pndse, ye brooks, attune." — Thomson, In this case of apposition, the words 
are closely united, and either of them may be taken as the explanatory term : 
the learner will find it easier to parse the noun by rule third. 

Obs. 4.— When two or more nouns of the possessive case are put in apposi- 
tion, the possessive termination added to one, denotes the case of botn or 
aU : as, *niis hrother FhUip's wife ;"— "JWi«» the Baptist's head ;"— « At my 
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fritnd Jifkn§on^t, the booiteUer.^^ By a repetition of the possessive sign, a 
distinct goyerning noon is implied, and the apposition is destroyed. 

Obb. 6. — ^In like manner, a noun without the possessive sign, is sometimes 
pnt in apposition with a pronoun of the poueanve case; as, ** As an authoTf 
his < Adventurer* is hU capital work/* — Murray/, 

" Thns shall mankind his guardian care engage, 
The promised/o^Aer of the fatore age."— Pc^m. 

Ob8. 6.— When a noun or a pronoun is repeated for the sake of emphasis, 
the word which is repeated, may properly be said to be in apposition with 
that which is first introduced ; as, ** They have forsaken me, the Fountain 
of living waters, and hewed them out cistemsy broken cisterns^ that can 
hold no water."--e/<r., ii, 18. 

Obs. 7.— a noun is sometimes put in apposition to a sentence; as, "He 
permitted me to consult his library — a kindness which I shall not forget." — 
W. Allen, 

Obs. 8. — A dis^rOmtim term in the singular number, is frequently con- 
strued in apposition with a comOTehensive plural ; as, " They reap vanity, 
eeerv one witn his neighbour." — Bible, " Go ye every man unto his city." — 
Jbia. And sometimes a plural word is emphatically put after a series of par- 
ticulars comprehended under it; as, "Ambition, interest, honour, aZ2 con- 
curred."— iiMrray. " Boyalists, republicans, churchmen, sectaries, courtiers^ 
patriots, aU parties concurred in the illusion." — Huw/e. 

Obs. 9. — To express a redprocal action or relation, the pronominal adjec- 
tives ea/ih o^ker and one an (kher are employed : as, " They love ea/ih other ;^^ 
— " They love vm an other P The words, separately considered, are singular : 
bat, taken together, the^ imply plurality ; and they can be properly construea 
only after plurals, or singulars taken conjointly. Each other is usually ap- 
plied to two objects ; and one an other ^ to more than two. The terms, though 
redprocal, and closely united, are never in the same construction. If such 
expressions be analyzed,.«flk;A and on^ will generally appear to be in the nom- 
inative case, and oMer m the objective ; as, " They love each other ;" i. e., 
Mwl loves tM c4ih§r. Utah is properly in apposition with theyj and other is 
governed by the verb. The terms, however, admit of other constructions ; 
as, ** Be ye nelpers one of an other J''' — Bible, Here one is in apposition with 
M, and other is governed hy qf, " Ye are <ww an otTier^s joy.' ^—Ih, Here one 
IS in apposition with ye, and other's is in the possessive case, being governed 
hjjoy, " Love will make you one an other^s joy." Here one Is m the object- 
ive case, being in apposition with you, and other's is governed as before. 
The Latin terms dlvus alium, alii altos, &c, sufficiently confirm this doctrine. 

Obs. 10. — ^The common ana tiieproper name of an object are often associ- 
ated, and put in apposition ; as, The river Thames, — ^The ship Albion,— The 
poet Cowper, — Lake Erie, — Cape May, — Mount Atlas, ^ut the proper 
name of a place, when accompamed by tne common name, is generally pnt in 
the objective case, and preceded by of; as. The city qf New York,— The 
land (2f Oanaan. 

Obs. 11. — The several proper names which distinguish an individual, are 
always in apposition, and should be taken together m parsmg ; as, WUUam 
Pitt,— Marcus TuUius Cicero, 

Obs. 12. — When an object ac^ires a new name or character from the ac- 
tion of a verb, the new appellataon is put in apposition with the object of the 
active verb, and in the nominative after the passive : as, " They named the 
chSld John /"— " The <Mld was named .ToAt^."— " They elected him president f^ 
— "J95? was electdd president J*^ Aft»r the active verb, the acquired name 
must be parsed by Eule 8d ; aft^r the passive, by Eule 21st. 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE III. — ^APPOSITION. 

I have received a letter from my cousin, she that was here 
last week. 

[FonnrLa. — Not proper^becanse the nomlnatlTe pronotin she is used to explain the 
olieetive nona cousin. Bat, according to Bale 8a, ** A noon or a personal pronoun 

7* 
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used to explain a preceding noun or prononn, is pat. by apposition. In the same ease.** 
Therefore, the should be her; thus, I haye received a letter from my eouain, her that 
was here last week.] 

The book is a present from my brother Richard, he that keeps 
the bookstore. 

I am going to see my friends in the coimtry, they that we met 
at tile ferry. 

This dress was made by Catharine, the milliner, she that we 
saw at work. 

Pennis, the gardener, him that gave me the tulips, has prom- 
ised me a piony. 

Resolve me, why the cottager and king, 
Him whom sea-sever*d realms obey, and him 
Who steals his whole dominion from the waste, 
Repelling winter blasts with mud and straw, 
Disquieted alike, draw sigh for sigh. 

RULE IV.— ADJECTIVES. 

Adjectives relate to nouns or pronouns: as, "He is a 
vnse man, though he is young J^ 

EXCEPTION FIRST. 

An adjective sometimes relates to h phrase or terUenee which is made the 
finbject of an intervenine verb ; as, ''^Th iruuU the afflicted, is wnpiotM.*' — 
Dmoyn, *^!I%ai he ehovia r^uee, is not ttrange,^^ 

EXCEPTIOK SECOND. 

With an infinitive or a participle denoting being or action in the abstract, 
an adjective is sometimes also taken abdraeUy; Tthat is, without reference 
to any particular noun, pronoun, or other subject ;) as^ ** To be wncere, is to 
be wiae, iamocefUy and eqfey^Moufkestoorth. ^^OapaoUy marks the abstract 
quality of being able to receive or hold."— ChiW* /Synonymes. 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE IV. 

Ob8. 1. — ^Adjectives often relate to nouns understood; as, "The nine** 
\mt8ei], — " Pmlip was one of the seven" [deacons],— Acta, xxi, 8. " He came 
imto his own [pMeesaions], and his own [men] received nim not." — John, i, 
11. " The Lord your God is Qod of gods, and Lord of lords, a great God, a 
mighty [God], and a terrible" [Ood],—Deut., x, 17. 

Obs. 2.— In as much as quamiee belong only to ih&ngs, most grammarians 
teach that every adjective belongs to some noun expressed or understood; 
and suppose a countless number of unnecessary ellipses. But it is evident 
that in the construction of sentences, adjectives often relate immediately to 
pronowM^ and, through them, to the nouns they represent. This is still 
more obviously the case, in some other languages, as mav be seen by the 
following examples, which retain soraething of the Greek idiom : ^^AU ye are 
brethren."— i&rf^., xxiii, 8. " Whether of ihem twain did the will of his 
fetherr'— Jfo«., xxi, 81. 

Obs. 8. — When an adjective follows a finite verb, and is not followed by a 
nouuj it generally relates to the 8td>;ect of the verb; as, *</am glad that we 
door IS made wide,'''' — " Every thing which is /alee, incious, or unworthy, is 
deepicdble to him, though all the world should approve iV^^SpeotatorflSo* 
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580. Here/o^M, tidouif and utifwortky^ relate to which; and detpiedbU relates 

Obs. 4. — ^When an adjective follows an infinitive or a participle^ the noon 
or prcnuran to which it relates, is sometimes before it, and sometimes after 
it, and often oonsidentbly remote ; as, " A real gentleman cannot but practise 
those 'virtnea tsAidL bv an intimate knowledge of mankind, he has foand to 
be uB^ful to fhemy— "He [a melancholy enthusiast] thinks AimMJf obliged 
in duf^ to be soJ and diaeoMolate,**—Aadi9on, ** He is scandalixea at y^Uh 
Unr bemff 2mm^, and at ekUdhaod for being t>2a]^i/^"—/<;. <*Bnt growing 
wearp of one who almost walked him out of^breath, he left him fbr Horace 
and Anacreon."— iSSfM20L 

Qbs. 5. — ^Adjectives preceded by the definite article, are often used, by 
eltipsis, as havmg the &roe of nouns. They designate those classes of objects 
which are chamicterixed by the qualities they express ; and, in parsing, the , 
noun may be supplied. The^ are most commonly of the plural number, and 
refer to penont, plaoea^ or Hkings^ understood ; as, ** The careUu [persons! 
and the Mnpruim^ the giddy and Hhi^ fickle^ the vngrattfid and the vnUrtMUa 
everywhere meet us."— .SZotr. 

'< Together let us beat this ample field. 
Try what the open [places], what the covert^ yield." — Pope* 

Obb. 6«— The adjectiye is generally placed immediately Irfore He noun ; as, 
^ Vmn man I is grandeur given to gay attire V^—BeatUe. 

Obs. 7.— Those adjectives which relate to «n>noun« most commonly /o220f£r 
Hem ; as, ** They left me weary on a grassy turf." — JHUon, 

Obs. 8. — ^In tiie following instances, the adjective ia placed qfter the norm 
to which it relates : 

1. When other words depend on the adjective; as, "A mind eonecioue of 
ngUr—'' A wall three feet <Aici." 

S. When the quality results from the action of a verb ; as, " Virtue renders 
fifeiUwpy.*' 

8. When the adjective would thus be more dearly distinctive ; as, *< Good* 
ness «u(«M^" — *' wisdom uneea/rchMeP 

4. When a verb comes between the adjective and the noun ; as, <* Truth 
■tands indvpendeni of all external things."— j^t^r^A. 

Obs. 9.— In some oases, the adjective may eUher precede or/oUow the 
soon ; as, 

1. In poetry; as, 

<« Wilt thou to the wZm 
AUarUie. to the rich Eeaperian clMne^ 
Fly in tue train of Autumn?" — Akentide. 

2. In some technical expressions ; as, '* A notary public," or, " A public 
notaiV;^' 

8. When an adverb precedes the adjective ; as, ** A Being infinitely wise," 
or, " An infinitely wise Being." 

4. When several adjectives belong to the same noun ; as, *' A woman, 
modest, sensible, and virtuous," or, "A modest, sensible, and virtuous wo- 
man." 

Obs. 10. — An emphatic adjective may be placed first in the sentence, though 
it belong after the verb ; as, " Weighty is the anger of the righteous."— 
Bible. 



ellipsis. [See Obs, 2df under Rule xxii.] 

KOTES TO BULB IV. 

Note I. — Adjectives that imply unity or plurality, must 
agree with their nouns in number ; as, That sort, those sorts. 
Note II. — When the adjectiye is necessarily plural, or neoes. 
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sarily singular, the noun should be made so too ; as, ^^ Twenty 

pounds,^^ — ^not, " Twenty pound ;^^ — " One session,''^ — ^npt, " One 

sessions,^^ 

disregarded; as, 
vi, 7. «7Vwn<^ 

Obb. 2. — ^To 'denote a collective number, a singular adjective may precede 
a plural one; as. "One hundred men,"— ".£Wy six weeks,"— **<?w seyen 
times."— i)a»., in, 19. 

Obs. 8.— To denote plurality, the adjective man^ may, in like manner, pre- 
cede an or a with a eingular noun ; as, 

" Full man^/ afiovMT is horn to blush unseen. 
And waste iU sweetness on the desert air." — Oray, 

Note HI — ^The reciprocal expression, one an other, should 
not be applied to two objects, nor each other, or one the other, 
to more than two : because reciprocity between two is some 
act or relation of each or one to the other, an object definite, 
and not of one to an other, whidi is indefinite ; but reciprodtj 
amcMig three or more is of one, each, or every one, not to one 
other solely, or the other definitely, but to others, a plurality, 
or to an other, taken indefinitely and implying this plurality. 

Note IV. — The comparative degree can only be used in 
reference to two objects, or classes of objects ; the superlative 
compares one or more things with aU others of the same dass, 
whether few or many : as, '^ Edward is taller than James; he 
is the largest of my scholars." 

Note V. — When the comparative degree is employed, the 
latter t^m of comparison should never include the former; as, 
*^Iron is more useful than all the metals,''^ It should be, ^than 
all the other metals,^^ 

Note VI. — When the superlative degree is employed, the 
latter term of comparison should never exclude the former ; as, 
" A fondness for show, is, of all other follies, the most vain.'' 
The word other should be expunged. 

Note VII. — Comparative terminations, and adverbs of de- 
gree, should not be applied to adjectives that are not susceptible 
of comparison ; and all double comparatives and double super* 
latives should be avoided : as, ^^So universal a complaint :" 
say, "/Sb generaV^ — ** Some less nobler plunder :" say, ** les^ 
nobleJ'^ — " The most straitest sect :" expunge most 

Note VIII. — When adjectives- are connected by and, or, or 
nor, the shortest and simplest should in general be placed first; 
as, " He is older and m/)re respectable ihsai his brother." 

Note IX. — ^An adjective and its noun may be taken as a 
compound term, to which other adjectives may be prefixed. 
The most distinguishing quality should be expressed next to 
the noun : as, ^A fine young man," — ^not, ^A young fijie man." , 
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Note X. — ^In prose, the use of adjectives for adverbs, is im- 
proper: as, "He writes elegant ;^^ — say, ''^ elegantly. ^^ 

Ob8. 1. — Inpoetryy an adjejstive relating to the noon or praQoun, ia aoma- 
timea alegantly used in stead of an adverb qualifying the verb or partimpla ; «^ 
" To thee I bend the knee ; to thee my thonghta 
ConHnual climb." — Thomson, 

Qbb. 2.— In order to determine, in difficult oasea, whether an adjective or 
an adverb ia reaoired, the learner ahoold carefully attend to the deflnitioiM 
of tiieae parts of speech, and consider whether, in the case in queation, fuol- 

Uf or numner ia to be expressed : •' **•" ' j^— --•— ^ — 

the latter, an adverb. The £ " 

*< She looks cold /—she looks ^ 

znnaing.*' — ** Stand j8rwi /—-maintain your cause ./finn^y." 

Note XI. — The pronoun them should never be used as an 
adjective in lieu of those: say, "I bought those booka," — not^ 
" them books." This is a vulgar error. 

Note XII. — ^When the pronominal adjectives, this and that^ 
or these and those^ are contrasted ; ^is or these should represent 
the latter of the antecedent terms, and that or those, the former ; 

" And, reason raise o'er instinct as you can. 

In this 'tis God directs, in that 'tis man." — Pope. 
^ Farewell my friends t &rewell my foes I 
My peace with these, my love widi those r-^Bums. 
Note XIIL — ^The pronoHiinal adjectives each, one, either, and 
neither, are always in the third person singular ; and, when 
they are the leading words in their clauses, they require verbs 
and pronouns, to agree with them acccnrdingly : as, ^^Hach of 
you is entitled to his share." — ^ Let no one deceive himselfi* 

Note XIY. — ^The pronominal adjectives either and neither 
relate to two things only ; when more are referred to, any and 
none should be used in stead of them : as, "-4ny of the three ;" 
—not, ''Mther of liie three."— "iV(ww of the four ;"— not, ''JVei- 
&er of the four." 

Note XV. — Participial adjectives retain the termination, 
but not tiie government, of participles ; when, therefore, they 
are followed by the objective case, a preposition must be in- 
serted to govern it : as, " The man who is most sparing of his 
words, is generally most deserving q/" attention." 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER BULE IV. — ADJECTIVES. 
Examples under Note 1. — Of Agreement. 
Those sort of people you will find to be troublesome. 

[FoBMULE.— Not proper, because the a^jectiye 1ho8B is in the plural nomber, and 
does not agree with its noun <orf, which is singular. But, accordine to Note 1st under 
Bule 4th, ** Adjectives that imply unily or plurali^mnflt agree with their nouns in 
number/' Therefore, Uutie ahoold be (hat ; thus, Jlua sort of people you will find to 
iM tronUeiooM.] 
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Things of these sort are easily understood. 

Who broke that tongs? 

Where did I drop this scissorsi 

Bring out that oats. 

Extinguish that embers. 

I disregard this minutise. 

Those kind of injuries we need not fear. 

What was the height of those gallows which Haman erected? 

Under Note %— Of Fixed Numbers. 

We rode about ten mile an hour. 

Tis for a thousand pound. — Cotoper. 

How deep is the water ? About six &thom. 

The lot is twenty-five foot wide. 

I have bought eight load of wood. 

Under Note 3. — 0/ EeeiprocaU, 

Two negatives in English destroy one another. — Lowth» 
That the heathens tolerated each other, is allowed. 
David and Jonathan loved one an other tenderly. 
Words are derived from each other in various ways. 
Teachers like to see their pupils polite to each other. 
The Graces always hold the one the* other by the hand. 

Under Note 4.— Cf Degrees. 

He diose the latter of these three. 

Trissyllables are often accented on the former syllable. 

Whidi are the two more remarkable isthmuses in the world? 

Under Note 5. — 0/ Comparatives. 
The Scriptures are more valuable than any writings. 
The Russian empire is more extensive than any govemmeot 

in the world. 
Israel loved Joseph more than all his children, because he was 

the son of his old age. — Gen., xxxvii, 3. 

Under Note 6. — 0/ Superlatives. 

Of all other ill habits idleness is the most incorrigible. 

Eve was the &irest of all her daughters. 

Hope is the most constant of all &e other passions. 

Under Note 7. — I^xtra Comparisons. 

That opinion is too universal to be easily corrected. 

Virtue confers the supremest dignity upon man. 

How much more are ye better than the fowls ! — Lukef zii« 
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Do not thou hasten abore the Most Highest.— ^«c^(u, iy. 
This was the most nnkindest cut of all. — Shakspeare. 
The waters are more sooner and harder frossen. — Verstegan. 
A more healthier place cannot be found. 
The best and the most wisest men often meet with discourage- 
ments. 

Under Note 8. — Adjectives Connected. 

He showed us a more agreeable and easier waj. 
This was the most convincing and plainest argument. 
Some of the most moderate and wisest of the senators* 
This is an honourable and ancient fraternity. 
There vice shall meet an irrevocable and &tal doom. 

Under Note 9. — Adjectives Frejbsed. 
He is a young industrious man. 
She has a new elegant house. 
The two first classes have read. 
The oldest two sons have removed to the westward. 
England had not seen such an other king, — GoldemiA* 

Under Note 10. — Adjectives for Adverbs. 

She reads well and writes neat. 

He was extreme prodigal. 

Thej went, conformable to their engagement* 

He speaks very fluent, and reasons justly. 

Tlie deepest streams run the most silent. 

These ttppear to be finished the neatest. 

He was scarce gone when you arrived. 

I am exceeding sorry to hear of your misfortunes* 

The work was uncommon well executed. 

This is not such a large cargo as the last. 

Thou knowst what a good horse mine is, 

I cannot think so mean of him. 

He acted much wiser than the others. 

Under Note II.— Them for Those* 

I bought them books at a very low price. 

Go and tell them boys to be still. 

I have several copies : tiiou art welcome to them two* 

Which of them three men is the most useful 1 

Under Note 12.— This and That. 

Hope is as strong an incentive to action, as fear : this is the 
anticipation of good, that of evil. 
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The poor want some adyantages which the rich eojoy ; but we 
should not therefore account those happjr, and these miserable^ 
Memory and forecast just returns engage, 
This pointing back to youth, that on to age. 

Under Note \Z.—Each, One^ dc. 
Let each of them be heard in their turn. 
On the Lord's day every one of us Christians keep the sab- 
bath. — Irenasus. 
Are either of these men known 1 
No : neither of them have any ccmnexions here. 

Und$r Note 14:.— Either and Neither. 
Did either of tiie company stop to assist you? 
Here are six ; but neither of tnein will answer. 

Under Note 15. — Participial Adjectivee. 
Some crimes are thought deserving death. 
Budeness c^speedi is very unbecoming a gentlemaiL 
To eat wil^ unwash^^ hands, was disgusting a Jew. 
Leave then thy joys, imsuiting such an age. 
To a fresh comet, and resign the stage. — Dryden. 

RULE v.— PRONOUNS. 

A Prouoiin must agree with its antecedent, or the 
noun or pronoun which it represents, in person, nombei'i 
and gender: as, "This is the friend of whom I spok^y 
he has just arrived."—'* This is the book whidi I bought ; 
ii^ is an excellent work." — " Je, therefore, i^Ao love 
mercy, teach your sons to love it too." — Cowper. 

KXCEPTIOK FIRST. 

When a pronoun stands for some person or tiling indeJinUe or uninotori to 
the speaker, this role is not strictly appliesUe : becisiiiBe the person, nniBbtt', 
and gender, are rather assumed than regnlatea 1^ an anteoedent : as, ** I do 
not care who knows iV^—Steele. *' Who touched me ? Tell me who it was." 

BXCEPTION dSOOKD. 

The neuter pronoun U may he applied to a young child, or to other crea- 
tures masculine or feminine by nature, when they are not obviously disti]»- 
guishable with regard to sex : as, " Which is the real friend to the cftiW, the 
person who ^ves it the sweetmeats, or the person who, considering <mly Us 
health, resists its importunities V^—Opie, **^He loads the animal, he is show- 
ing me, with so many trap{>ings and collars, that I cannot distinctly view 
UP—Murray. " The moMmgdle sings most sweetly when it sings in the 
night."— ^t^ib. If -y -*6 / -6 

BXCEPTXOK tHIRD. 

The pronoun it is often used without a definite xe&rsnoe to waj i 
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dent, and is BometlmM a mere ezpletiTe ; as, " Whetiher she g^^pple U with 
the pride of philosophy."— C%a2f?Mr9. 

«Ck)me, and trip U as you go 
On the light fimtastio toe."— ifiU^ 

EXCEPTION FOURTH. 

A singolar antecedent with the adjective iTumy, sometimes admits a plural 
pranonn, bat.never in the same danse ; as, 

" In Hawiok twinkled many a UaM, 
Behind him soon they set in night."— W, ScoU, 

EXOEPTIOK FIFTH. 

When a plural pronoun is put by enallage for the singular, it does not 
wree with its noun in number, because it still reouires a plural verb ; as, 
*nVe [landley Murray] Tuive f mowed those authors." — Murray's Oram,, 8vo, 

L29. " We shall dose our remarks on this subject."- A *^ My lord, you 
7W I love yovL^^—Shakspeare. 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE Y. 

Obs. 1.— The pronoun we is used b^ the speaker to represent himself and 
others, and is therefore plural. But it is sometimes usea, by a sort of fiction, 
in stead of the singular^ to intimate that the speaker is not alone in his opin- 
ions. Monarchs sometimes join it to a singular noun ; as, ** We Alexander, 
Autocrat of all the Bussias." They also employ the compound owrseif^ which 
is not used by other people. 

Obs. 2. — ^The pronoun ytm, though originally and properly plural, is now gen- 
erally applied alike to one person or to more. [See Obs, 2a, pa^e 71.1 This 
usage, however it may seem to involve a solecism, is established by that 
authority against which the mere mmmarian has scarcely a right to remon- 
strate. We do not, however, think it necessary or advisable, to encumber 
the ooBJUMtions, as some have done^ by introducing this pronoun and the 
oonresponding form of the verb, as smgular. It is manifestly better to say 
that the plural is used /or the singular, oy the figure EnaJtlage, This change 
has introduced the compound ^&ur««ZA, which is used in stead oiihyself, 

Obs. S.— The general usage of the tVench is like that of the EngUsk, you 
fat ikou; but Spanish^ Porkiauesey and German politeness requires that the 
iki/rd person be substituted lor the second. And, when they would be very 
oourteous, the Germans use also the plural for the singular, as Ihey for ihou. 
Thus they have a fourfold method or addressing a person: as, tMy, denot- 
ing" the highest deme of respect ; A^, a less degree ; you^ a degree still less : 
and ihouy none at all, or absolute reproach. Tet, even among them, the last 
is used as a term of endearment to children, and of veneration to God 1 

Obs 4. — Such perversions of the original and proper use of language, are 
doubtless matters of considerable moment. These changes in the use of the 
pronouns bemg evidently a sort of eompHmeniary/cUonSj some have made it 
A matter of consdenoe to abstain from them, and have published their rea- 
sons for so domg. But the moral of^ections which may lie against such or 
any other applications of words, do not come within the grammarian^s prov- 
ince. Let eveiv one consider for himself the moral bearing of what he 
titters. [See Matthew^ xii, 86 and 87.] 

Obs. 6. — ^When a pronoun represents the name of an inanimate object per- 
wnifiedy it agrees with its antecedent in the figurative, and not in the litend 
aanse ; [See the figure Syllepsis^ in past r7 ;] as, 

" Penance dreams her life awi^f ." — Sogers, 

** Grim Darkness furls his leaden shroud."— 7(2. 

Obs. 6. — ^When the antecedent is applied metaphorioaUyy the pronoun 
agrees with it in its literal, and not in its figurative sense ; as, " Pitt was the 
pillar which upheld the state."—** The monarch of mountains years Aif 
anowy head." [See Figures, in pabt iv.] 
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Obs. 7^— When the anteoedent is pat by metonymy for a nonn of diflSBrant 
properties, the pronoun sometimes agrees with it in the flgnraliY6y and 
sometimes in the literal seniae ; as, 

<*The wolf; who [that] from the nightly fold, 
Fierce drags the bleating f^r^^, ne^r dnmk her milk, 
Nor woro A«r warming fleece." — Thomson, 
** That each may fill the circle marked by Heaven^ 
Who sees with equal eye, as God of aO, 
A hero perish or a sparrow fidl." — Pope, 
*< And heaven beholds Us image ki his breast.^ — 14. 
Obs. 8.— When the antecedent is pat b^ syneedoehe for more or less than 
it literally signifies, the pronoun agrees with it in the figuratiye, and not in 
the literal sense ; as, 

*' A dauntless soul erect, who smiled on death." — ThomBon, 
<*But, to the ffenerous still improying mind. 
Thai gives the hopeless heart to sin^ for joy, - 
To hwi the long reyiew of ordered hfb 
Is inward rapture only to be felt." — li, • 

Obs. 9. — ^Pronouns asually follow the words which they represent; bat 
this order is sometimes reyened : as, ** Whom the cap fits, let Asm pat it on.*' 
— " Hark ! they whisper ; angeU say,^' &c. 

Obs. 10. — ^A pronoun sometimes represents a jihrtue or 99wteno$; and in 
this case, the pronoun is always in the third person singular neuter: as, 
<' She ie very handsome: and she has the misfbrtune to know i<." — ** Yet men 
can go on to yilify or disregard Christianity ; whkh is to talk and act as If 
they had a demonstration of its fidsehood." — Bp. JBuUer. 
Obs. 11. — ^When a pronoun follows two words, haying a neater Terb be* 



** I who command, am the man." (The latter expression places the lelMiTB 
nearer to its antecedent, and is thereforo proferable.) 2. ** I am the maa 
who commands :" here, wlio eommandt belongs to the predicate man, and 
the meaning is, *' I am the conmiander." 

Obs. 12. — After the expletiye U, which may be employed to introduce a 
noun or pronoun of any person, number, or gender, the aboye-mentioned 
distinctaon is ^eneraUy disregarded ; and the. relatiye is made to agree with, 
the latter word : as, "J{ is not I ihat do it." The propriety of this oanstmo* 
tion is questionable. 

Obs. 18. — ^The pronoun U frequexiti^ refbrs to something mentioned in tiie 
subsequent part of the sentence, l^is pronoun is a necessary expletive at 
the commencement of a sentence in which the verb is fbllowed bjr a daose 
which, by transposition, may be made the subject of the verb ; as, "^ is im- 
possible topUate every oneJ^ — "iil was requisite that the papers should be sent/* 

Obs. 14. — Mdati^ and interroffotivepronoxma are placed at or near the de^ 
gmnmg of their own clauses ; and the learner must observe that, through 
all their cases, they almost invariably retain this situation in the sentence, 
and are often found befbre their verbs when the order of construction woula 
reverse this arrangement: as, *'He wiho preserves me, to whom I owe my 
being, whose I am, and whom I serve, is eternal."— Jfarray. " Who but Gk)a 
(»n tell us who they are f—Pope, " He whom you seek."— X<?«»fA. 

Obs. 16. — Every relative pronouny being the representative of some antece- 
dent word or phrase, derives fix>m this relation its person, number, and gen- 
der, but not ire case. By taking an other relation of case, it helps to form an 
other clause; and, by retaining the essential meaning of its antecedent, 
serves to connect this clause to that in which the antecedent is found. Bel- 
atives, therefore, cannot be used in an independent simple sentence, nor 
with a subjunctive verb ; but, like other connectives, tiiey belong at the need 
of a clause in a compound sentence, and they exclude conjunctions, ezoept 
when two such clauses are to be joined togetner : as, '* Blessed is the man. 
who feareth the Lord, and who keepeth his c<»nmandments." 
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Ob8. 16.— The ^ Mc i t il rulm eommonly given by tbe mmzniuiiinB. for the 
oooslniotioa of rekliyee, are both onneoeaeaiy and fSMuty . It luaaUy takes 
two roles to parse a pronoun ; one for its agreement with the noon or noons 
which it represents, and the other for its case. Bot neither relatives nor in- 
terrogativea reqoire any special roles for the oonstrootion of their easeSj be- 
caose the general roles for the cases apply to pronoons as well as to noons. 
And both relatives and interro^tives generallv admit every oonstroction 
common to noons, except apposition. Let the learner parse the following 
examples : — 

1. i ^mumii M B hv BviU M: " 1 101^ write ;— Thoo who writest :— He who 
writes;— the amnuu which rons.*^ — Dr. Adam, *<He that Bpareth his rod, 
hateth his son." — Solomon, **He toho does any thing tehieh he knowa is 
wrong, is a sinner." — '* What will become of os withoot religion ?" — Blair, 
'* Here I determined to wait the hand of death ; tehieh, I hope, when at last 
it comes, wiUfsUl lightly opon me." — Dr. Johnson. ^^What is sodden and 
onaoooontable, serves to confoond." — Orabb, ** They only are wise, toho are 
wise to 8alvati(Mi«" — Qoodwin, 

2. Ihminiatweshy BuUTlst: <«TF^art thoo?"—"Tr^ were we r'—^iN«. 
^'Do not tell them who I am." — ^* Let him be who he may, he is not the 
honest ibilow ^at he seemed." — *' The general condoot of mankind is neither 
what it was designed, nor what it ooght to be." 

8. Nominatives ahsdkete by BuU 2Mh: " There are certain boonds to Sm- 
pmdenoe and misbehavioor. wAm^ hei^ transaressedy there remains no place 
for repentance in the natoral ooorse of things/'—ijp. BvtUr. This constmo- 
tion of the relative is a Zatimsm, and veiy seldom osed by the best English 
writers. 

4. Possessioes hy Bide 19(h: *'The chief man of the island, whose name 
-was Poblios." — Acts. "Despair, a croel tyrant, from whose prisons none 
can esoape."~-2>r. Johnson. ^* To contemplate on Him whose yoke is easy 
and whose borden is light." — Steele. 

6. ObfeeHeeshyBule^M: ^^ Those whom she persoaded."— -2>r. Johnson. 
"The okmk that I left at Troas."— >». Foul. " By the thines whuA he sof- 
fiBTsd."— ^ " A man whom there is reason to suspect.''-—" What are we 
to dof — Burhe. "Love reftiseth nothing that love sends." — OumaU. 
** Whomsoever yoo please to appoint." — Lowm. " Whatsoever he doeth, shall 
prosper." — BwiU, ^''WhU we are afraid to do before men, we shoold be 
aftaid to think before God."— iS»5«. " Shall I hide from Abraham that thmg 
whidk I do f^—Oen., xviii. 82. " Shall I hide from Abraham what I do I"— 
^'Osll imperfection what thoo fenciest soch." — Pope. 

6. O^fectives hy Bute 2l8t: " He is not the man that I took him to be."— 
" Whom did yoo soppose me to be ?" — " Let the lad become what yoo wish 
him to be." 

7. Olned^ees by BuU nd: " To iohom shall we go V^— -Bible. " The laws 
by wiUM the worid is governed, are general."— jSw^fer. " Whom he looks 
opon as his defender." — Addison. "That secret heaviness of heart whi^ 
onthinking men are sobject to." — Id. " I cannot but think the loss of soch 
talents Mthe man otwlunn I am speaking was master of, a more melancholy 
instance."— iSitM2«. 

Qbs. 17.— In fitmHiar langoage, the relative in the oHijeeti/ve case is fre- 
qoentiy onderstood ; as, " Hereis the letter [whieh] I received." The omis- 
sion of the relative in the nominative case, is inelegant; as, "This is the 
worst thing [that] could happen." The latter ellipsis sometimes occoiB in 
poetry; as, 

" In this 'tis God — directs, in that 'tis man." — Pope. 
Obs. 18.— The antecedent is sometimes suppressed, especially in poetry; 
as, "How shall I curse [him or them] whom Qoa hath not cursed." — 
Jnemb.y xxiii, 8. 

[-BJjI "Who lives to natore, rarely can be poor ; 
{Be] Who lives to fancy, never can be rich." — YotM{^. 
Obs. 19.— TF^ is sometimes osed adverbially; as, "Thoogh I fbrbear, 
wMamleaeedr'— (^ xvi, 6.---Thatis,JkN9ffMMJk/or«0AirfN»/ "The 
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enemy having his ooontrj wasted, vTuU hy himself and what by the soldien. 

findeth suocoar in no place." — Spenser, Here wheat means jximy, — " wasted 

parUy by himself and jxir^y by the soldiers." 
Obs. 20. — Whoit is sometimes nsed as a mere interjection; as, 

^^Whatf this a sleeve ? *tis like a demi-cannon." — Shakepeare, 
" What I can you lull the winged winds oRleQ^^—OampMZ, 

NOTES TO RULB V. 

Note I. — ^A pronoun should not be introduced in connexion 

with words that belong more properly ta the antecedent, or to 

an other pronoun ; as, 

" My banks they are furnished with bees.'* — Shenstone, 

Obs. — ^This is onl^ an example of pleonasm; which is allowable and fre- 
quent in animated discooise, but inelegant in any other. [See Pleonasm, in 

PABTI^.] 

Note U. — ^A change of number in the second person, is in^ 
elegant and improper ; as, " You wept, and I for tfew," 

Obs.— Poets have sometimes adopted this solecism, to avoid the HanhniBBS 
of the verb in the second person singular ; as, 

*^ As, in that lov'd Athenian bower, 
You learned an all commanding power, 
7%y mimic soul, O nymph endear'd 1 
Can well recall what then it heard." — Ooilins. 

Note HI.— The relative who is applied only to persons, and 
to animals personified ; and which, to brute animals and inani- 
mate things : as, " The judge who presided ;" — " The old crab 
who advised the young one ;" — ^" The horse which ran ;" — " The 
book which was given me." 

Obs. — Which, as well as who, was formerly applied to persons ; as, *< Onr 
HUher which art in heaven."— ift620. It may still be applied to a young 
child ; as. " The child whu^ died." — Or even to adults, when the^ are 
spoken of without regard to a distinct personality or identitv ; as, '* Wh»^ of 
you will go f — *^ Crabb knoweth not which is which, himself or his parodist.*' 
— Leigh Bunt, 

Note IV. — Nouns of multitude, unless they express persons 
directly as such, should not be represent^ by the relative 
who: to say, "The family whom I visited," would hardly be 
proper ; that would here be better. When such nouns are 
strictly of the neuter gender, which mav represent them ; as, 
** The committees which were appointed. 

Note V. — A proper name taken merely as a name, or an 
appellative taken in any sense not strictly personal, must be 
represented by which, and not by who ; as, " Herod — which is 
but another name for cruelty. — "In every prescription of 
duty, God proposeth himself as a rewarder; which he is only 
to those that please him." — Dr, J. Owen, 

Note VI. — ^The relative that may be applied either to per- 
sons or to things. In the following cases, it is generally pre- 
ferable to who or whichj unless it be necessary to use a prepo- 
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ntion befiire the relative: — 1. After an adjective of the super- 
ladye degree, when the relative clause is restrictive ; as, " He 
was ^b&Jirit thai came." — 2. Afler the adjective same^ to ex- 
plain its import ; as, " This is the same person t?iat I met be- 
fore.*' — 3. After the anteoedent who; as, " Who that has com- 
mon sense, can think so ?" — 4. After a joint reference to per- 
sons and things ; as, '^ He spoke of the men and things that he 
had seen." — 5. After an unlimited antecedent, which the rela- 
tive and its verb are to restrict ; as, '^ Thxmghts that breathe, 
and wordt that bum." — 6. After an antecedent introduced bj 
the expletive it; as, *^ It is you that command." — "// was I 
thai did it." — ^7. And, in general, where the propriety of who 
or which is doubtful ; as, ^' The little child that was placed in 
the midst." 

NoTX Vn. — ^When several relative clauses come in succes- 
sion, and have a similar dependence in respect to the antece- 
dent, the same pronoun must be employed in each; as, **0 
thou w?io art, and w?io wast, and who art to come !" — ^^ And 
ihey shall spread them before the sun, and the moon, and all 
the host of heaven, whom they have loved, and whom they have 
served, and after whom they have walked, and whom they have 
sought, and whom they have worshipped." — Jer., viii, 2. 

NoTB Vin. — ^The relative, and the preposition governing it, 
should not be omitted, when they are necessary to give con« 
nexion to the sentence ; as, ^' He is still in the situation [in 
whichi you saw him." 

NoTB IX. — ^An adverb should not be used where a preposi- 
tion and a relative pronoun would better express the relati<m 
of the terms; as, '^ A cause where [for in which} justice is so 
much concerned." 

Note X. — ^Where a pronoun or a pronominal adjective will 
not express the meaning clearly, the noun must be repeated, 
or inserted in stead of it. Example : ^ We see the beautiful 
variety of colour in the rainbow, and are led to consider the 
cause oft/" [ — that variety]. 

Note XL — ^To prevent ambiguity or obscurity, the relative 
should be placed as near as possible to the antecedent. The 
following sentence is therefore faulty : '* He is like a beast of 
prey, that is void of compassion," Better : " He that is void 
of compassion, is like a beast of prey." 

NoTB XII. — ^The pronoun what should never be used in 
stead of the conjunction that; as, '* He will not believe but 
wJiat I am to blame." WTiat should be that 

Note XIU. — ^A pronoun should not be used to represent an 
adjective ; because it can neither express a concrete quality aa 
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such, nor convert it properly into an abstract Example: 
" Be attentive ; without which you will learn nothing." Better: 
" Be attentive ; fir without attention you will learn nothing." 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE V. — ^PRONOUNS. 
No person should be censured for being careful of their rep- 
utation. 

[FoKMULE.— Not proper, because the pronoun their is of the plnral number, and 



der.** Therefore, th&ir should be TUe; thus, No person should be censored for being 
carefhl otM9 reputation.] 

Every one must judge of their own feelings. — Byron, 

Can any person, on their entrance into the world, be fully se* 

cure that they shall not be deceived 1 
He cannot see one in prosperity without envying them. 
I gave him oats, but he would not eat it. 
Bebecca took goodly raiment, and put them on Jacob. 
Take up the tongs, and put it in its place. 
Let each esteem others better than themselves. 
A person may make themselves happy without riches. 
Every man should try to provide for themselves. 
The mind of man should not be left without something on 

which to employ his energies. 

An idler is a watch that wants both hands. 
As useless if he goes, as when he stands. 

Under Note 1. — Pronouns Wrong or Needless. 
Msxij words they darken speech. 
These praises he then seemed inclined to retract them. 
These people they are all very ignorant. 
Asa his heart was perfect with the Lord. 
Who, in stead of going about doing good, they are perpetually 

intent upon doing mischief. — Tillotaon. 
Whom ye delivered up, and denied him in the presence <tf 

Pontius Pilate. — Acts^ iii, 13. 
Whom, when they had washed, they laid her in an upper 

chamber.' — Acts^ ix, 37. 
What I have mentioned, there are witnesses of the &ct. 
What he said, he is now sorry for it. 
The empress, approving these conditions, she immediately 

ratified them. 
This incident, though it appears improbable, yet I cannot doubt 

the author's veracity. 

Under Note 2. — Change of Number, 
Thou art my &ther's brother, else would I reprove you. 
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Your weakness is excusable, but thy wickedness is not. 

Now, mj son, I forgive thee, and freely pardon your &ult. 
You draw the inspiring breath of ancient song, 
Till nobly rises emulous thy own. — Thonuon. 

Under Note B.—Of Who and Which. 
Una is the horse whom my &ther imported. 
lliose are the birds whom we call gregarious. 
He has two brothers, one of which I am acquainted with. 
What was that creature whom Job called leviathan ? 
13iose which desire to be safe, should be careful to do that 

which is right. 
A butterfly which thought himself an accomplished traveller, 

happened to light upon a bee-hive. 
There was a certain householder which planted a vineyard. 

Under Note 4. — Nouns of Multitude, 
He instructed and fed the crowds who surrounded him. 
Tlie court, who has great influence upon the public manners, 

ought to be very exemplary. 
Hie wild tribes who inhabit the wilderness, contemplate the 
ocean with astonishment, and gaze upon tbe starry heavens 
with delist. 

Under Note 5. — Mere Names. 

Judas (who is now another name for treachery) betrayed his 

master with a kiss. 
He alluded to Phalaris, — ^who is a name for all that is cruel, j 

Undp' Note 6.— That Preferable. 

He was the first who entered. 

He was the drollest fellow whom I ever saw. 

Tins is the same man whom we saw before. 

Who is she who comes clothed in a robe of green? 

The wife and fortune whom he gained, did not aid himu 

Men who are avaricious, never have enough. 

All which I have, is thine. 

Was it thou, or the wind, who shut the door 1 

It was not I who shut it. 

The babe who was in the cradle, appeared to be healthy. 

Under Note 7. — Relative Glauses Connected. 
He is a man that knows what belongs to good manners, and 

who will not do a dishonourable act. 
The friend who was here, and that entertained us so much, will 

never be able to visit us again. 
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The curiosities which he has brought home, and that we shall 
have the pleasure of seeing, are said to be very rare. 

Under Note 8. — Relative and Preposition. 

Observe them in the order they stand. 
We proceeded immediately to the place we were directed. 
My companion remained a week in the state I lefl him. 
The way I do it, is this. 

Under Note 9. — Adverbs for Melatwes, 

Remember the condition whence thou art rescued. 

I know of no rule how it may be done. 

He drew up a petition, where he too freely represented kis own 

merits. 
The hour is hastening, when whatever praise or censco^ I have 

acquired, will be remembered with equal indifierence. 

Under Note 10. — Repeat the Noun. 

Many will acknowledge the excellence of religion, who cannot 

tell wherein it consists. 
Every difference of opinion is not that of principle. 
Next to the knowledge of God, this of ourselves Beems most 

worthy of our endeavour. 

Under Note 11. — Place of the Relative. 

Thou art thyself the man that committed the act, wiio hast 

thus condemned it. 
There is a certain majesty in simplicity, which is far above the 

quaintness of wit. 
Thou hast no right to judge who art a party concerned. 
It is impossible for sudi men as those, ever to determine tl^s 

question, who are likely to get the appointment. 
There are millions of people in the empire of China, whose 

support is derived almost entirely from rice. 

Under Note 12.— What for That. 
I had no idea but what the story was true. 
The post-boy is not so weary but what he can whislie. 
He had no intimation but what the men were honest. 

Under Note 18. — Adjectives for Antecedents, 
Some men are too ignorant to be humble ; without which 

there can be no docility. — Berkley. 
Judas declared him innocent ; whidi he could not be, had he 

in any respect deceived the disciples. — Porteus. 
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Be aoonrftte in all you say or do; for it is important in all the 
oonoemsof life. 

Every law sapjpoees the transgressor to be wicked; which in- 
deed he is, if the law is just 

RULE VI.— PRONOUNS. 

When the antecedent is a collective noun conveying 
the idea of plurality, the Pronoun must agree with it in 
the plural number; as, "The council were divided in 
Umr sentiments." 

OBSEBVATIOir OV BULB VI. 

Koet odlleotive nomiB of the neater gender, may take the regular fll/tural 
JhrmtUkd be represented by a nrononn in the third penon, pliual, neater; 
M, ** The mttUotu will enibroe (Mir laws." This 0(xiBtraction oomes onder 
Bole 5th. To Sole 6th there are na exoepHona, 

HOTS TO BULB VL 

A collective noun conveying the idea of unity, requires a 
TOODOun in the third person, singular, neuter, agreeably to 
ttule 5th ; as, *' The nation will enforce its laws." 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDEB RULE VI. — PRONOUNS. 
The jury will be confined till it agrees on a verdict. 

{Femuix— Not proper, becanse the pronoun i< is of the eingnlar niunber, and does 
not oorreeUy represent its antecedent Jt^ry, which is a collectiye nonn, conveying the 
Idea of plonility. But, according to Bale 6th, ** When the antecedent is a collective 
noon oonveying the idea of plurality, the pronoun must agree with it in the plural 
number.^ Therefore, it should be they ; thus, The jury will be confined till they 
agree on a verdict] 

In youth, the multitude eagerly pursue pleasure, as if it were 
its chief good. 

Tlie council were not unanimous, and it separated without 
coming to any determination. 

Hie committee were divided in sentiment, and it referred the 
business to the general meeting. 

There happened to the army a very strange accident, which 
put it in great consternation. 

Hie enemy were not able to support the chaise, and he dis- 
persed and fled. 

The defendant's counsel had a difficult task imposed on it. 

The board of health publish its proceedings. 

I saw all the species thus delivered from its sorrows. 

Under Note to Rule etk.—The Idea of Unity. 
I saw the whole species thus delivered from their sorrows. 
This court is &mous for the justice of their decisions. 

8 
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Tlie convention tiien resolved themselyes intx> a oommittoe of 

the whole. 
Hie crowd was so great that the judges with difficulty xnadd 

their way through them. 

RULE Vn.— PRONOUNS. 

When a Pronoun has two or more antecedents con- 
nected by aful^ it must agree with them in the plural 
number ; as, ^^ James and John will fevour us with their 
company." 

EXCEPTION FIRST. 

When two or more antecedents connected by and^ serve merely to describe 
one person or thing ; they are in apposition, and do not require a plmral 
pronoun : as, <* This mtX pkUotopher and OaUsman continued in public lift 
till Ub eighty-second year.*'— <* The same Spmi, UaU^d. Uft^ wkUh «*• 
Ugktendh^ also sanctifieth, and there is not an other.*'— -PaMn^ton. 

EXCEPTION SECOND. 

When two antecedents connected by andj are emphatically distinguished ; 
they belong to different propositions, and (if singular) do not require a plu- 
ral pronoun : as, ** The tvUer^ and not the l>dker, was restored to hit office.'' 
— " The ooM^ mm. and the nmner too, shall have hU reward.*'— "iWiA, and 
trutk ofuy, is worth seeking for Ua own sake." 

EXCEPTION THIRD. 

When two or more antecedents connected by and^ are preceded hj^ the 
adjective each, every, or no; they are taken separately, and do not require a 
plural pronoun : as, ^''Ewry point and every tree produces others after Uti 
kind.** — " It is the original cause of every reproach and dUtrese tekieh hoe ab» 
tended the government.'*— e/«n»u«. 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE VH. 

Obs. 1. — When the antecedents are of different pereone, the first person it 
preferred to the second, and the second to the third : as, ** John, and thou, 
and I, are attached to ow country." — " John and thou are attached to yovr 
oountay.** 

Obs. 2. — ^The gender of pronouns, except in the third person singular, is 
distinguished only by their antecedents. In expressing that of a pronoun 
which has antecedents of different genders, the masculine should be prefenM 
to the feminine, and the feminine to the neuter. 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE VH. — ^PRONOUNS. 
Discontent and sorrow manifested itself in his countenance. 

[FoBJcuLX.— Not proper, because the prononn Uee^ la of the dngnlar number, and 
does not correctly represent its two antecedents dteeorOent and aorroto, which ai« 
connected by and, and taken conjointly. But, according to Rule 7th, "When a pro- 
noun has two or more antecedents connected by and. It most agree with them In the 
plural number/' Therefore, ifoef/should be themeelvee: thus, discontent and sorrow 
manifested themselves in his countenance.] 

Your levity and heedlessness if it continue, will prevent all 

substantial improvement. 
Poverty and obscurity will oppress him only who esteems it 

oppressiye* 
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Good sense and refined policy are obvious to few, because it 

cannot be discovered but by a train of reflection. 
Avoid haughtiness of behaviour, and affectation of manners : it 

implies a want of solid merit. 
If love and unity continue, it will make you partakers of one 

an other's joy. 
Suffer not jealousy and distrust to enter : it will destroy, like 

a canker, every germ of friendship. 
Hatred and animosity are inconsistent with Christian charity : 

guard, therefi)re, against the slightest indulgence of it. 
Every man is entitled to liberty of conscience, and freedom 

of opinion, if he does not pervert it to the injury of others. 

RULE Vm.— PRONOUNS. 

When a Pronoun has two or more singular antece- 
dents connected by or or nor^ it must agree with them in 
the singular number : as, ^^ James or John will jBavour us 
with his company." 

OBSERVATIONS ON BULB Vm. 

Obb. I4 — ^When a pronoun has two or more plural antecedents connected 
hjoror noTy it is of coarse ploral, and agrees with them severaUj. To the 
liyregoing rule, there are properly no exc^ions, 

OSb. 2« — ^When antecedents of different persons, numbers, or genders, are 
oooneotod bj or or nor, they cannot be representea b^ a pronoun that is not 
iopplicable to each of tnem. The following sentence is therefore inaoourate : 
'vfether thou or /am greatly mistaken in oar judgement on this subject." — 
Murray' 9 Key* But different pronouns may be so connected as to refer to 
fooh antecedents taken separately ; as, *^ By requiring greater labour from 
Budi i^'9e or davet, than Morshe or they are able to perform/'— PrinM'« 
Digeti, Or, if the gender only be different, the masculine may involve the 
ftminine by implication ; as, ** If a man smite the eye of his servant or the 
ere of his mottf that it perish, he shall let him go fi*ee fbr his eye's sake.*'— 
Sood^uB, zzi, 26. . 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER EULE Vm. — PRONOUNS. 

Neither wealth nor honour can secure the happiness of their 
votaries. 

[FoBXiru.— Not proper, because the pronoun their is of the plural number, and 
does not correctly represent its two antecedents wealth and honour^ which are con- 
neeted by nor^ and taken disiunctively. But, according to Bnle 8th, "When a pro- 
noun has two or more singular antecedents connected by or or nor, it must agree 
with them in the singular number." Therefore, tA«<r should beito; thus, Neither 
wealth nor honour can secure the happiness otUs votaries.] 

Neither Sarah, Ann, nor Jane, has performed their task. 

One or the other must relinquish their claim. 

A man is not such a machine as a clock or a watch, which will 

move only as they are moved. 
Bye or barley, when they are scorched, may supply the place 

of coffee. 
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A man may see a metaphor or an allegory in a picture, as well 

as read them in a description. 
Despise no infirmity of mind or body, nor any condition d 

life, for they may be thy own lot. 

EULE IX.— VERBS. 

A finite Verb must agree with its subject, or nomi- 
native, in person and number : as, " I know ; thou hnows^ 
or hnowest; he knows, or knoweih" — "The bird^ies; the 
birds ^y." 

OBSERVATIONS ON KULB IX. 

Obs. 1. — ^To this general rule for the verb, there are properly no excepUotu, 
The inJiivUive moocL, having no relation to a nominative, is of course exempt 
from snch agreement ; andall the special roles which follow, virtnallj aoooid 
-with this. 

Obs. 2.—'EyeTyJhiUe verb (that is, every verb not in the infinitive mood) 
must have some noon, prononn, or phrase equivalent, known as the 8nl](je<x 
of the being, action, or passion ; and with this subject the verb most agreQ 
in jperson and number. 

Obs. 8. — ^Different verbs always Aave different subjects, expressed or un- 
derstood ; except when two or more verbs are connected in the same oon- 
struotion, or when the same verb is repeated for the sake of emphasis. 

Obs. 4.— Verbs in the imperaUve mood, commonly affree with the proooim 
Mou, y*. or WW, understood; as, "Z>o \tkou\ as thou list."— /SAoi. '^IHifl 
Cod and le aomg. and leave the rest with him." — Dr. Siba, 

Obs. b,—Th& place of a verb can have re&rence only to that of the anlijeot 
with whidi it agrees, and that of the object which it governs : this matter !• 
therefor^ sufficiently expluned in the observations under Bnle 2d and ISUUft 
SOtih. 

NOTES TO RULE EC. 

Note L— -" The adjuncts of the nommadve do not oontrol 
its agreement with the verb : as, Six months' interest was due." 
— TF. Allen. ^' The propriety of these rules is evident," — Id, 
"The mill, with all its appurtenances, was destroyed^ 

Note U. — ^The infinitive mood, a phrase, or a sentenoe, is 
sometimes the subject to a verb : a subject of this kind, how- 
ever composed, if it is taken as one whole, requires a verb in 
the third person singular; as, "7b lie is base." — "^o see tks 
sun is pleasant" — "7%a^ you have violated the law, is evident.^ 
— "^or what purpose they embarked, is not yet known." — ^^How 
far the change would contribute to his welfare, comes to be ooft- 
sidered." — Blair. 

Obs. 1.—- The same meaning will be expressed, if the pronoun iJb be plaoed 
before the verb, and the innnitive, phrase, or sentenoe, after it; as, *<JS( is 
base io lieJ*^ — " It is evident that you have violated the lwu>y The construction 
of the following sentences is rendered defective by the omission of the pro- 
noun : " Why do ye that which [U] is not lawful to do on the sabbath daysf 
— Z«*«, vi, 2. " The show-bread which \U\ is not lawful to eat, but for thf 
priests only."— j&«*«, vi, 4. 

Obs. 2. — When the innnitive mood is made the subject of a finite verb, it 
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hu natani desire." — Fope. Mere to oe stands for Bimple exiaenee. In o 
nezion with the infinitive, a oonorete quality maj also be taken as an i 
Btract; as, **2& U good \s to U happy,'^^ Here good and happy express i 
qnalitv of goodntaa and the state of happinsas, considered abstraotly ; a 
uieren>re these adjectives do not relate to any particalar noun. So also 1 



is used to express some action or state in the abstract ; as, "7& U contents 
his natural desire." — Pope. Here to be stands for simple existence. In con- 

" *" "ye taken as anab- 

happy express the 

__ -- - , ed abstractlv; and 

eren>re these adjectives do not relate to any particular noun. So also the 
passive infinitive, or a perfect participle taken in a passive sense; as, <*7b 
le mOiafied w^ a UUUf is the ipreatest wisdom."— <*7& appear diecottraged^ is 
the way to become so." Here the eatitfaction and the discouragement are 
ooDsidered abstraotly, and without reference to any particular person. 

Obs. 8. — ^When the action or state is to be lunited to a particular person or 
thing, the noun or pronoun may be introduced before the infinitive, by the 
prepo»ition/or I* as, ''''For a prince to he reduced by villany to my distressfhl 
oiroumstaooea, » calamity enough." — 7>*. qf SaUuet, 

NoTK nL — ^A neuter or a pasMve verb between two nomin- 
atives should be saade to agree with that which precedes it ; 
as, *^ Words are wind :" except when the terms are transposed, 
and the proper subject is put after the verb hj questUm or 
hyperbaion; as, '^His paviUon were dark waters and thick 
ehud8 of the s\ij:'— Bible. "Who art thou T— lb. "The 
wages of sin M death.^^ — lb. 

NoTB IV. — When the verb has different forms, that form 
should be adopted, which is the most consistent with present 
and reputable usage in the style employed : thus, to say fa- 
miliariy, " The clock hath stricken;'— ''Thou hughedst and taUc^ 
edtt^ when thou oughtest to have been silent," — " He readeth 
and writethj but he doth not cipher," — would be no better, 
than to use dan% won't^ canU, 8kan% and didnU^ in preaching. 

Note V. — Every finite verb not in the imperative mood, 
should have a separate nominative expressed ; as, "/ came^ I 
<aw, I conquered :^^ except when the verb is repeated for tiie 
sake of emphasis, or connected to an other in the same con- 
struction; as, 

"Itey bud, hhw, wither, Jull, and rft>." — Watts. 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE IX. — VERBS. 
You was kindly received. 

[FosMiTLa.— Not proper, beeaose the iwasive verh wu received is of the Bingnlar 
number, and does not agree with its nominative you> which is of the second person, 
ploraL But, acoordtng to Bale 9th, ** A finite verb most agree with its snlgect, or 
BominatlTe, in person and number.'' Therefore, toae received should be toere re^ 
dined; thus, You v>ere kindly recelMd.'\ 

We was disappointed. 
She dare not oppose it. 
His pulse are too quick. 
Circumstances alters cases. - 

He need not trouble himself. 
Twenty-four pence is two shillings. 
On one side was beautiful meadows. 
He may pursue what studies he pleaset. 
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What have become of our cousins 1 

There was more impostors than one. 

What says his friends on this subject 1 

Thou knows the urgency of the case. 

What avails good sentiments with a bad life 1 

Has those books been sent to the school ? 

There is many ocxjasions for the exercise of patience. 

What sounds have each of the vowels 1 

There were a great number of spectators. 

There are an abundance of treatises on this easy science. 
While ever and anon there falls 
Huge heaps of hoary moulder'd walls. — Dyer. 

He that trust in the Lord, will never be without a friend. 

Errors that originates in ignorance, is generally excusable. 

Be ye not as the horse, or as the mule, which have no under- 
standing. 

Not one of the authors who mentions this incident, is entitled 
to credit. 

The man and woman that was present, being strangers to him, 
wondered at his conduct. 

There necessarily follows from thence these plain and imques- 
tionable consequences. 

O thou, for ever present in my way. 
Who all my motives and my toils survey. 

Under Note 1. — Nominatives with Adjuncts. 
The derivation of these words are uncertain. 
Four years' interest were demanded. 
One added to nineteen, make twenty. 
The increase of orphans render the addition necessary. 
The road to virtue and happiness, are open to all. 
The ship, with all her crew, were lost. 
A round of vain and foolish pursuits, delight some folks. 

Under Note 2. — Composite Subjects. 
To obtain the praise of men, were their only object. 
To steal and then deny it, are a double sin. 
To copy and claim the writings of others, are plagiarism. 
To live soberly, righteously, and piously, are required of all 

men. 
That it is our duty to promote peace and harmony among 

men, admit of no dispute. 

Under Note 3. — Verb between Nominatives. 
The reproofs of instruction is the way of life. 
A diphthong are two vowels joined in one syllable. 



f 
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So great an affliction to him was his wicked sons. 
What is the latitude and longitude of that island ? 
He churlishly said to me, " Who is you ?" 

Under Note 4. — Adapt Farm to Style. 

1. For the Familiar Style. 
Was it thou that buildedst that house 1 
That boy writeth very el^antly. 

Couldest not thou write without blotting thy book ? 

Thinkest thou not it will rain to-day ? 

Doth not your cousin intend to visit you 1 

That boy hath torn my book. 

Was it thou that spreadest the hay ? 

Was it James or thou that didst let him in ? 

He dareth not say a word. 

Thou stoodest in my way and hinderedst me. 

2. For the Solemn Style. 

The Lord has prepared his throne in the heavens ; and his king- 
dom rules over all. 

lliou answer'd them, O Lord our God : thou was a God that 
forgave them, though thou took vengeance of their inventions. 

13ien thou spoke in vision to thy Holy One, and said — 

So then it is not of him that wills, nor of him that runs, but of 
Grod that shows mercy. 

Under Note 5. — Express the Nominative. 

New York, Fifthmonth 3d, 1823. 
Dear friend, Am sorry to hear of thy loss ; but hope it may 
be retrieved. Should be happy to render thee any assist- 
ance in my power. Shall call to see thee to-morrow morn- 
ing. Accept assurances of my regard. A. B. 

New York, May 3d, P. M., 1823. 
Dear sir. Have just received the kind note favoured me with 
this morning; and cannot forbear to express my gratitude 
to you. On further information, find have not lost so much 
as at first supposed ; and believe shall still be able to meet 
all my engagements. Should, however, be happy to see 
you. Accept, dear sir, my most cordial thanks. C. D. 

Will martial flames forever fire thy mind, 

And never, never be to Heaven resign'd?— Pope. 

RULE X.— VERBS. 
When the nominative is a collective noiin conveying 
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the idea of plurality, the Verb must agree with it in tha 
plural number; as, "The council were divided.^^ 

OBSSRVATION ON BULB X. 

To this rale there are no ejooeptions* Whenever fhe oolleotive nonn con- 
yeys the idea of plurality without the form, the verb is to be parsed by Bulo 
10th ; but if the nominative conveys the idea of unitv or takes the plund 
form, the verb is to be parsed by Bnle dth. The only difflcolty is, to deteiv 
mine in what sense the nonn snoold be taken. In modem nsage, a plonl 
verb is commonly adopted wherever it is admissible ; u, '* The pubbo oiM 
informed^^—^^ l^e plamtiff's oonnsel a/re of opinion,'*—" The oommittee voer^ 
instrueUd.^^ 

NOTE TO RULE X. 

A collectiye noun convey mg the idea of unity, requires i^ 
verb in the third person, singular ; and generally admits also 
the regular plural construction : as. ^' His army was defeated.^ 
*' His armies were defeatecL^^ 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER KULE X — ^VERBS. 
The people rejoices in that which should cause sorrow. 

[F0BMUL&— Not i^roper, because the verb r^aicM is of the eingnlar number, and 
does not correctly agree with its nominative people which is a collective noun con- 
veying the idea of plurality. But, according to Bnle 10th, ** When the nominative is 
a collective noun conveying the idea of plurality, the verb must agree with it in th* 
plural number/* Therefore, r^oicea should be r^}oice; thus, The peo^ r^fcdoe Ik 
tkat which should cause sorrow.] 

The nobility was assured that he would not interpose. 
The committee has attended to their appointment. 
Mankind was not united by the bonds of civil society. 
The majority was disposed to adopt the measure. 
The peasantry goes barefoot, and the middle sort makes rum 

of wooden shoes. 
All the world is spectators of your conduct. 
Blessed is the people that know the joyful sound. 

Under Note to Rule 10.— The Idea of Unity. 

The church have no power to inflict corporal punishmraits. 
The fleet were seen sailing up the channel. 
The meeting have established several salutary regulations. 
The regiment consist of a thousand men. 
A detachment <^ two hundred men were immediately sent. 
Every auditory take this in good part. 
In this bu^ness, the house of commons were of no weight. 
Are the senate considered as a separate body ? 
There are a flock of birds. 

No society are chargeable with the disapproved conduct of 
particular members. 
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RULE XL— VERBS. 

When a Verb has two or more nominatives connected 
by andj it must agree with them in the plural number: 
as, 

'' Judges and senates have been btrnght for gold, 
Esteem and love were never to be sold." — Pope. 

EXCEPTION FIRST. 

When two or morenomiiiatiyes connected hjand, serve merely to describe 
one person or thiiLBf: they are in apposition, and do not reqmre a plural 
▼erb : as, " This^SUoacpt&r and poetioat hanuhed from his ooontry/'— **2U2, 
tnbuU^ and custom^ waspadd unto them." — Ezra, iv, 20. 
" Whose icy current and compulsive course 
Ne'er/MM retiring ebb, but keeps due onJ'^—Shaispeare, 



the: 



EXCEPTION SECOND. 
When two nominatives comiected by aruL are emphatically distinguished : 



>y belcmff to different propositions, and rif singular) do not require a plural 
■]b : as, "Ambiiion, and not the safety of the state, was coneemed.^^ — Odd* 

"^y, and no too, was no good divinity."— 5 Aa*»p«zr». 
^^ZovCy and love only, is the loan for love." — Young. 



EXCEPTION THIRD. 



When two or more nominatives connected by- oa^, are preceded by the 
ad^ectiye eaiek, evertfjOT no; they are taken separately, and do not requre a 
plural verb : as, " when no part of their substance, and no one of their prop- 
ertiea, U the same." — Butter. " Every limb and feature appears with ttf 
respective grwi^:^-TSteele. 

EXCEPTION FOURTH. 

When the verb eeparates its nominatives, it agrees with that which ]pn- 
cedea it, and is understood to the rest ; as, 

" ■ Forth in the pleasing spring. 

Thy beauty walks, thy tenderness, ana love." — Thomson, 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE XI. 

Obs. 1. — ^The conjunction is sometimes understood; as, • 

** Art, empire, earth itself, to change are doomed." — Beattie. 

Obs. 2. — In Greek and LaUn, the verb frequently agrees with the nearest 
nominative, and is understood to the rest ; and tms construction is some- 
Ijmes improperly imitated in English: as, ^fiwl Si MENEI nians, IXirUj dyami, 
ri roia rafira.*'— " Nuno verd monet fides, spes, oharitas ; tria haec." — " Now 
dbideth faith, hope, charity: these three." — 1 Gor., ziii, 13. 

Obs. 8. — When the nominatives are of different persons, the verb agrees 
with the first person in preference to the second, and with the second in 
preference to the third ; ror thou and /(or A€, them, and /) are equivalent to 
we; and thou and he are equivalent to you: as, " Why speakest thou any 
more of thy matters I I have sud, thou and Ziba dmde the land." — 2 Sam., 
ziz, 29. I. e., *^ divide ye the land." 

NOTES TO RULE XI. 

Note I. — Wheu two subjects or antecedents are connected, 
one of which is taken affirmatively, and the other negatively, 

8* 
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they belong to different propositions ; and the verb or pronoun 
must agree with the affirmative subject, and be understood to 
the other : as, " Diligent industry^ and not mean savings, pr<h 
duces honourable competence." — " Not a loud voice, but strong 
proofs bring conviction." 

Note II. — When two subjects or antecedents are connected 
by cLS-welUas, but, or save, they belong to different proposi- 
tions; and, (unless one of them is preceded by the adverb 
notj) the verb and pronoun must agree with the former and 
be understood to the latter : as, " Veracity, as well as justice, 
i9 to be our rule of life." — Butler. " Nothing^ but wailings, 
woA heard, — " None, but thou, can aid us." — " No mortal man^ 
save he, &c., had e'er survived to say he saw." — W. Scott. 

Ob8. 1. — The conjanction m, when it connects nomuuitiyes that are in <ifK 
pontion, is commonly placed at the beginning of the sentence, so that t£e 
verb agrees with its proper nominative following ibe explanatory wOTd; 
thus, ^''Ae a poet, he hotde a high rank.'' — Murray. But when this oonjnno- 
tion denotes a eampariton between two nominatives, there must be two verbs 
expressed or understood, each agreeing with its own subject ; aa, ** S«ioh 
wntera as he [is] have no reputation among the learned." 

Obs. 2. — Some grammarians sa^ that but and eave^ when they denote ex- 
ception, should govern the objective case, as prMosittoru ; but tnls is not ao- 
cording to the usage of the best authors. The objective case of nouna being 
like the nominative, the point can be proved only by the pronovna ; as, 
*' There is none buiheaXonib:'—Perkifur9 Theotom, 1608. <* There is none 
other but heJ^—Mark, xii, 82. (This text is good authority as regards tba 
eaae, though it is incorrect in an other respect : it should have been, *' There 
is none but Atf," or, " There is no other than he.^^) ** No man hath ascended 
up to heaven, but he that came down from heaven." — John, iii, 18. " Not 
that any man hath seen the Father, save he which is of God." — John, vi, 46. 
" Few can, save he and /." — BworCi Werner, " 'Oiere is none justified, huJt 
he that is in measure sanctified." — PenvngUm. Save, as a conjunction, is 
nearly obsolete. In Bev,, ii, 17, we read, " Which no man knoweth, Mwrngr 
he that receiveth it." 

Note III. — When two or more subjects or antecedents are 
preceded by the adjective each, every or no, they are taken 
separately, and require a verb and pronoun in the singular 
number: as, 

"And every sense, and every heart w joy." — ITiomson. 
" Each beast, each insect, happy in its own." — Pope. 
Note IV. — ^When words are to be taken conjointly as sub- 
jects or antecedents, the conjunction and must connect them. 

Obs.— In LaHn, cum with an ablative, sometimes has the force of the con- 
junction «< with a nominative ; as, '* Dux eum aliquot principibus capiuntur.*' 
—jA/oy. In imitation of this construction, some JSngUeh writers have sub- 
stituted wUh for and, and varied the verb accordingly; as, '* A long course 



Note V. — ^Two or more distinct subject phrases connected 
bjr undj require a plural verb : as, " 2b be wise in our own eye$^ 
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io be wise in ike opinion of the worlds and to be wise in the sight 
of our CrecLtoTy are three things so very different, as rarely to 
ooincide.'' — Blair. 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XL — ^VERBS. 
Industry and frugality leads to wealth. 

rfoHifirLS.— Not proper, because the verb lmd9 is in the singuUr number, and does 
not eorreetlj agree with its two iioininatiTes, hidiutAry and frtigalttv^YAen are eon- 
nected by dnd^KoA taken eoi^ointly. Bat, according to Bole 11th, "* when a verb has 
two or more nominatlTes e<ninected bj and, it most agree with them in the plural 
nmnber." Therefore Uadi should be Uad; thus, Industry and frugality Uad to 
wealtW 

Temperance and ezerdse preserves health. 

Time and tide waits for no man. 

My love and afiection towards thee remains unaltered. 

Wealth, honour, and happiness, forsakes the indolent. 

My flesh and my heart faileth. 

In all his works, there is sprightliness and vigour. 

Elizabeth's meekness and humility was extraordinary. 

In unity consists the security and wel&re of every society. 

High pleasures and luxurious living begets satiety. 

Much does human pride and folly require correction. 

Our ccmversation and intercourse with the world is, in several 

respects, an education for vice. 
Occasional release from toil, and indulgence of ease, is what 

nature demands, and virtue allows. 
What generosity, and what humanity, was then displayed ! 

— ' What thou desir'st, 

And what thou fearst, alike destroys all hope. 

Under Note 1. — Affirmation with Negation. 
Wisdom, and not wealth, procure esteem. 
Prudence, and not pomp, are the basis of his feme. 
Not fear, but labour have overcome him. 
The decency, and not the abstinence, make the difference. 
Not her beauty, but her talents attracts attention. 
It is her talents, and not her beauty, that attracts attention. 
It is her beauty, and not her talents, that attract attention. 

Under Note 2. — As Well As, But, or Save. 
His constitution, as well as his fortune, require care. 
Their religion, as well as their manners, were ridiculed. 
Every one, but thou, hadst been legally discharged. 
The buyer, as well as the seller, render themselves liable. 
All songsters, save the hooting owl, was mute. 
None, but thou, O mighty prince ! canst avert the blow. 
Nothkig, but frivolous amusements, please the indolent. 
Cnsar, as well as Cicero, were admired for their eloquence* 
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Under Note 3. — Eojch^ Every ^ or No. 

!Eadi day, and each hour, bring their portion of duty. 
Every house, and even every cottage, were plundered. 
Every thought, every word, and every action, will be brought 

into judgement, whether they be good or evil. 
The time will come, when no oppressor, no unjust man, will 
be able to screen themselves from punishment 
No bandit fierce, no tyrant mad with pride, 
No cavem'd hermit, rest sel^satisfied. 

Under Note 4. — And Required, 

In this afiair, perseverance with dexterity were requisite. 

Town or country are equally agreeable to me. 

Sobriety with humility lead to honour. 

The king, with the lords, and the commons, compose tie 

British parliament. 
The man with his whole family are dead. 
A small house in addition to a trifling annuity, are still granted 

him. 

Under Note 5. — JXsHnct Subject Phrases. 

To profess, and to possess, is very different things. 

To do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with Grod, to ' 

duties of universal obligation. 
To be round or square, to be solid or fluid, to be large of 

small, and to be moved swifUy or slowly^ is aU equally 

alien from the nature of thought. 

RULE Xn.— VERBS. 

When a Verb has two or more singular nominatives 
connected by or or nor, it must agree with them in tbe 
singular number : as, " Fear or je^ousy affects him," 

OBSERVATION ON RULE XU. 

To this rale there are properly no exeafUoru. Bat in the learned langnageg| 
Ajslural verb is often employed with aingalar nominativeB thos connected; 
aa, 

*^ Tone neo mens mihi, neo color 
Certa sede manentJ'^—Mfraee, 
And tbe beat soholara have aometimea iniproperly imitated thia conBtmo- 
Hon in English ; aa, 

** He cornea— nor want nor cold hia coarae dday ; 
Hide, blaahing Glory 1 hide Paltowa'a day."— -Dr. Johnton. 

NOTES TO RULE Xn. 

Note I. — ^When a verb has nominatives of difTerent persons 
or jnittbeniy comiected by or or nor, it must agree wit^ tint 
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'which is placed next to it, and be understood to the rest, in 
the person and number required; as, *' Neither he nor his 
brothers were there." — " Neither you nor I am concerned." — 
"That neither they nor ye also die." — Numb.^ xviii, 3. 

Obb. 1.— When the latter nominative is parenthetical, the verb agrees with 
the former only ; as, ** One example (or ten) «ay« nothing against the uni- 
ipenMl €nim<m?^---Zmoh BwU, ** And we (or future ages) may possibly ha/ve 
• proofofit."— -^72&for. • 9ir^ J 

Obb. 2. — When the alternative is merely in the toardsy not in the thought, 
the terms are virtually in apposition, and the principal nominative alone 
ocmtrols the verb ; but there is always a harshness in this mixture of differ- 
ent numbers: as, '* AparathesiSf or Drackets^otmMtte of two angular strokes, 
or hooks, endosing one or more words." — WhiUng, '' To show us that our 
own sehemea, or prudence, have no share in our advancements.*'— ^<i^(^iMii. 
'^TheMeziean.;^^^, or pcture-writing, rtpnserU things, not words; thm^ 
exhibit images to the eye, not ideaa to the understanding."— iAirray^ 

NoTB n^ — ^But when the nominatives require different forms 
of the verb, it is in general more elegant to express the verb, 
or its auxiliary, in connexion with each of them ; as, '^ Either 
ihou art to blame, or I am." — " Neither were their numbers, 
nor was their destination known." 

NoTB m. — ^The speaker should generally mention himself 
last ; as, " Thou or / must go." — " He then addressed his dis- 
course to my &ther and meJ^ But in confessing a fault he 
may assume the first place ; as, '^ / and Bobert did it." — M. 
JSdffeworth. 

Note IV. — ^Two or more distinct subject phrases connected 
by or or nor, require a singular verb ; as, " That a drunkard 
shofdd be poor, or that a fop should be ignorant, is not strange." 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XU. — VERBS. 
Iterance or negligence have caused this mistake. 

[FoRinrLK.— Not proper, because the verb ha^e eattsed is of the plural number, and 
does not oorreetly agree with its two nominatives, ignorance and negUgence^ which 
are connected by or, and taken disjunctively. But, according to Rule 12th, *^ When a 
verb has two or more singular nominatives connected by or or n4>r^ it must agree 
with them in the singular number.'* Therefore, ha/oe cawed should be Jute cammed; 
thus, Ignorance or negligence has caused this mistake.] 

Neither imprudence, credulity, nor vanity, have ever been im- 
puted to him. 

What the heart or the imagination dictate, flows readily. 

Neither authority nor analogy support such an opinion. 

Either ability or inclination were wanting. 

Redundant grass or heath afford abundance to their cattle. 

The returns of kindness are sweet ; and there are neither hon- 
our, nor virtue, nor utility, in repelling them. 

The sense or drift of a proposition, often depend upon a single 
letter. 
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Under Note 1. — IfominoHves that Disagree. 

Neither he nor you was there. 
Either the boys or I were in fault 
Neither he nor I intends to be present 
Neither the captain nor the sailors was saved. 
liV^ther one person or more was obncemed iathe businessi 
does not yet appear. 

Under Note 2. — Complete the Concord, 

Are they or I expected to be therel 

Neither he, nor am I, capable of it. 

Either he has been imprudent, or his assodates vindidiTB*. 

Neither were tiieir richeS) nor iimr influence great. 

Under Note Z.— Place qf ^Mret PenotK 

I and my ftther were riding out 

The premiums were giv^ to me and George. 

I and Jane are invited. 

They ought to invite me and my sister. 

We dre^ed a dream m one night, i and he; 

Under Note 4. — Distinct Suljeet Phircaes» 

To practise tale-bearmg, or even to counteaajioe it^ are greal 

injustice. 
To reveal secrets, or to betray one'^ friend^ are QOirtempttble 

perfidy. 

RULE XIIL--.VERBS. 

When Verbs are connected by a conjunction, they 
must either agree in mood, tense, and form, or have 
separate nominatives expressed: as, ''He himself held 
the plough, sowed the grain, and attended the reapers."—- 
"She was proud, but she is now humble." 

BXOBFTION'. 

Verbs diffsring in mood, tense, or form, may Bometimeo agree wiCh the 
same nominative, especiallj if the simplest verbs be placed first; as, 
" What nothing earthly gives or ean destrcfyJ''*- ~" 



** Some ar0, and must oe, greater than the rest."— 2d?. 

OBSERVATIONS ON BULK ZUI. 

Obs. 1. — ^When separate nominativea are expressed, distinet sentenoes aiii 
formed, and the verbs have not a common construction. Those examples 
which reqnire a repetition of the nominative mifht be corrected eqaal)hr well 
by Note 6th to Rule 9th. 

Opa. 2«— Those parts which are common to sevend verbs, are generally en* 
pressed to the first, and understood to the rest: as, '* Every sincere endea- 
rour to amend ahall be assisted, IskaU he] aooepted, and [ehau be] rewavied." 
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Hononrablj do the bett 70a oan" (Vio].— "He thonglit as I did'* [think],-- 
<0VL have eeen it, but I have not" [wen i<].— " If you will go, I will" [f^o], 

VOTES TO BULB Zm. 

Note I. — The preterit should not be employed to form the 
rnpound tenses, nor should the perfect participle be used for 
i preterit. Thus: say, "To have gone^^ — ^not> "To have 
1^//' and, « I did it,"— not, " I done it." 

Note IL — Ckre should be taken, to ^ve every verb its ap- 
propriate form and signification. Thus : say, " He lay by the 
fire,"— not, " He laidhj the fire ;" — " He had entered into the 
connexion," — ^not, " He was entered into the connexion ;" — " I 
would rather «toy," — not, " I had rather «toy." 

Obs. — Several verbs which resemble eaeh other in form, are frequently 
confounded : as, to^M, tojfv; to 2ay, to lie ; U> tU, to set ; U>faU, to fell; to 
rei%dj to rent; to ride, to rid: <&o. Borne others are often misapphed; as. 
|aan», for teach. There are also erroneous forms of some of the compound 
tenses: as^ ^^W^toiUbeeonvineedy'' forJ^WethaUbecoMfineed ;''—'' 111 had 
have eeen him," for, " If I Aoi eeen him." All such eirors are to be corrected 
by the foregomg note. 

FALSE SYNTAX TTITOEB KULE XIH. — ^VERBS. 
Thej would neither go in themselves, nor suffered others to 
enter. 

[Founnx.—- Not proper, beeanse the two verbs would go anfl w^ed^ which tfe 
•onneeted without separate nomlnativeB, do not agree in mood. Bat according to 



VQidd neither go in themselves, nor mffw others to enter.] 

Doth he not leave the ninety and nine, and goeth into the 
mountains, and seeketh that which is gone astray % 

Did he not tell thee his ^ult, and entreated thee to fi>rgive 
himi 

If he understands the business, and attend to it, wherein is he 
deficient % 

Hie day is approaching, and hastens upon us, in which we 
must give an account of our stewardship. 

If thou dost not turn unto the Lord, but foiget him who re- 
membered thee in thy distress, great will be thy condemna- 
tion. — Barclay. 

There are a few who have kept their integrity to the Lord, and 
prefer his truth to all other enjoyments. 

Tms report was current yesterday, and agrees with what we 
heard before. 

Virtue is generally praised, and would be generally practised 
also, if men were wise. 

• Errors nnder this rule may generally be corrected In three ways: 1. Bv changing 
the first verb, to agree with the 8econdh-2. B7 changing the second verb, to agree 
with the first— 8. By inserting the nominative. The form preferred, is in the Key. 
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Under Note 1. — Preterits and Participles, 
He would have went with us, if we had invited him. 
They have chose the part of honour and virtue. 
He soon begun to be weary of having nothing to do. 
Somebody has broke my slate. 
I seen him when he done it. 

Under Note 2. — Adapt Form to Sense. 

He was entered into the conspiracy. 
The American planters grow gotton and rice. 
The report is predicated on truth. 
I entered the room and set down. 
Go and lay down, my son. 

Widi such books, it will always be difficult to learn children to 
read. 

RULE XIV.— PARTiaPLES. 

Participles relate to nouns or pronouns, or else are 
governed by prepositions : as, Elizabeth's tutor, at one 
time paying her a visit, found her employed in reading 
Plato?— JSTwTTie. 

BXCEPTIOir FIRST. 

A partidple sometimes relates to a preceding jpkrate or aenUncey of whioh 
it forms no part ; as, 

" But ever to do id our sole delight, 
As hemg the oontraiy to his high will.'* — MUton. 

EXCEPTION SECOND. 

With an infinitive denoting beine or action in the abstract, a partidple b 
sometimes also taken abstractly ; (tnat is, without reference to any particular 
noun, pronoun, or other subject;) as, '* To seem oonwdledj is disagreeable*'* 
— " To keep elways praying aloud, is plainly impossible." 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE XIV. 

Obs. 1.— To this rule there are properly no other exceptione: for we cannot 
agree with Murray that it is strictly correct to make participles in ing the 
eul^ecU or ol^ecU of verbs, while thev retain the government and adjuncts of 
partiewUe: as, ** Not attending to this rule^ is the cause of a very common 
errorJ'^— Murray's Key, " He abhorred being in debt." — Ibid. " OaviUino 
and objecting upon any subject, is much easier than clearing up difficulties.'* 
— Bp. Butter. This mixed and erroneous construction of the partidple, is a 
great blemish in the style of several English authors. It is at best a useless 
anomaly, which it is always easy to avoid ; as, ** Inattention to this rule Is 
the cause of a very common error." — " He abhorred debt.''''—^^ To cavU and 
oI>;ect upon any subject is much easier than to clear up difficulties." 

Obs. 2. — ^The word to which the participle relates, is sometimes under^ 
stood ; as, " Granting this to be true, what is to be inferred from it ?"— Jftir- 
ray. That is, " / Granting this to be true, ask what is to be inferred from 
it?" — " The very chin was, [/,] modestly «;pedubin^, [«»y,] as long as my whole 
fuoeJ'^— Addison. Some grammarians have erroneously taught that such 
putidples are put absolute. 
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Oat. S«— Firti(0ip]«8 are almost always j»2mm{ oi^ the words on which their 
ooDStmction depends, but sometimes they are introdnoed before them ; as, 
" Immmu'd in cypress shades, a soroerer dwells."— JfUftm. 

*K0TK8 TO BULB ZIV. 

NoTB L — ^Active Partidples have the same government as 

the Yorbs fh>m which they are derived; the preposition of^ 

therefore, should never be used after the participle, when the 

verb does not require it. Thus, in phrases like the following, 

q^is improper : " Keeping of one day in seven," — ^ By prea<£- 

iDg qf repentance," — " They left beating o/Taul." 

Oaa.— When participles are compounded with something that does not b»> 
long to tin verb, they oeoome adtecHv^; and, as each, tney cannot govern 
an otject after them. The following sentenoe is tnerelbre inaoeorate: 
**Wfaen Odns did any thing unbeeomina his diffnity/'— ./2m«9*0 (Mreh HU- 
ior$. Snch errors are to be corrected either by r^ote 16th to Bole 4th, or W 
^ ngibg the particle prefixed ; as, *' Unbecoming to his dignity," or, ^^Nk 
1 ooming his dignity.^ 

Note IL— Whai a transitive participle is converted into a 
noun, qjf must be inserted to govern the object following. 

Obs. 1. — ^An imperfect or a compound participle, preceded by an article, 
an a4)*<'^^ ^ ^ noon or pronoun of the possesaive case, becomes a vtrbai 
^ and, as sooh, it cannot govern an object after it. A word which may 



be the olgeot of the «ir^»cu720 in its proper constraction, requires the prepo- 
silioa ^. to oonneotlt with the iserhoL norm ; as, 1. Thb Pabticiplx: " Wor^ 
Mpinff idols, the Jews sinned.'' — " Thus wormirpmg idols,— /n uforthktwg 
idma." or, Bjf worMping idols, they sinned." 2. Thb Vxbbal Noun : *^ TTur 
VMfmMmia aridols,--Suoh worthipina qf idols, — or, Tfuir loorskiping ^ idols, 
waa suifal.'^**if» tkt wot^iping qf idoiS} there is sin." 

Qbs. 8^ — ^When the use of the |>repoeition produces amlnguity or hamh- 
nesa. the enression must be varied. Thus, the sentence^ **He mentions 
JIM9»V«pn^Mi^^aoommentary,'' is both ambiguous ana awkward. If 
tin preposition be omitted, the word tDnHng will have a double construo- 
tion, wnieh is inadmissible. Some would say, ** He mentions NswUm wriiing 
a eoomientary." This is still worse ; because it makes the lading word in 
^1 — J . .. I i — ^ -_ rjijj^ meaning may be correctly expressed 



the ac^unct in construction. ., . , . 

thus : " He mentions ihiU NewUm vfrcte a oomxnenta^.'' " By IkU studying 

tin Seriptnres, he became wise." Here Aw serves only to render the sen- 

gedl *' ■" '^ * 



inoorreot: all such poesessivea are to be expunged by Note 6th to Bule 
Ifth. 

Obb. 8.— We sometimes find a participle that takes the same case after as 
bafare it, converted into a verbal noun, and the latter word retained un- 
efaanged in connexion with it ; as, " I have some recollection of his fa£htr'% 
being a f'tki^e."— " To prevent tte being a dry deiaXL of terms."— ^tw;!;. The 
noun after the verbal, is in apposition with the possessive goin^ before. 
Noons that are in apposition with the possessive case, do not admU the poa- 
SMftM num. But the above-mentioned construction is anomalous, and per- 
haps it would bNB better to avoid it ; thus : ** I have some recollection VuU 
Ma father woe a judge." — " To prevent UJrom being a drv detail of terms." 



Obs. 4.— The verbal noun should not be accompanied by any adjuncts of 

be verb or participle, unless they be taken into composition ; as, ** The 

hypocrite's hope is uke th%aivin(f-np of the ffhost." The following nhrase 



is therefore inaccurate : " For the tnore easm reading of laige numbers." 
Yet if rro say, " For reading large numbers the more eiuUy^^'' the oonstruo- 
tion is different, and not ioftoourate. 

Note lU. — A participle should not be used where the infin- 
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itive mood, the verbal noun, a common substantive, or a 
phrase equivalent, will better express the meaning. 

Obs. 1.— Participles that have become nouns,^ may be used as such with or 
without the article ; as, speUina, reading, writing^ dravnng. But we some- 
times find those wuich retain the j^ovemment and the adjuncts of participles, 
nsed as nouns before or after verbs ; as, ^^ExcUmg such disturbances, is un- 
lawful." — ** Bebellion is rising against government.'' This mongrel construo- 
tion is liable to ambiguity, and ought to be avoided. The inmiitive mood, 
the verbal or some other noun, or a clause introduced by the conjunction 
fhat^ will genenJlv express the idea in a better manner ; as, **7b exeiU suoh 
disturbances, — Tlie exoUmg of suoh disturbances, — Ths excitation qfBVLck dis- 
turbances,— or, 7%at one thomd excite such disturbances, is unlawful." 

Obs. 2. — After verbs signifying to persevere or to desist, the partidple in 
ing, relating to the nominative, may be used in stead of the infinitive ooo- 
nected to the verb ; aSj *^ So wnen they continued asking him." — John. viii. 
7. Here continued is mtransitive. and ashing relates to theif, Greek, fl«^ 
M/ttvoif ipfjiTKoyres airdv, Latin, '* Ctm. eigo perseverarent iaterrogarUss eum.'' 
But in sentences like the following, the participle seems to be impropedy 
made the object of the verb : " I intend doing it." — " I remember mMing 
him." Better, ** I intend to do it." — *< I remember to "have met him." Verbs 
do not govern participles. 

Obs. S. — ^After verbs of heginninOy omitting, and amnding, some writero 
employ the partidple in JEngUsh, though the analogy of general grammar 
evidently requires m such oases the mfinitiveor a noun; as, ''Bis now 
above three years since he "began printing^— Dr. Adam's Pr^ to Rom. Anr 
Uguiiies, "He omits giving an account of them." — Ihohe's iHv. cf Pvuie^^ 
Vol. i, p. 251. " He studied to avoid ejopressing himself too severely," — 
Murray s Oram., Svo, VoL i, p. 194. If these examples are good EngUsik^ (fbr 
the pomt is questionable,) the verbs are all intranstUw, and the participles 
relate to the nominatives going before, as in the text quoted in the preoeoing 
observation. But Murray, not understandings this construction, or not ol^ 
serving what verbs admit of it, has very unskillfnlly lud it down as a role, 
that, "The partidple with its adjuncts, may be considered as a 8ub8tanU/o$ 
phrase in the objective case, governed by the preposition or wrbf^ whereas 
he himself, on the preceding page, had adopted m>m Lowth a dinbrent doo- 
trine, and cautioned the learner against treating words in ina, *' as if they 
were of an anwhibiotts spedes. partiy nouns and partly ifcrbs ;" that is, " partly 
nouns and panly participles ;" for, according to Murray, partdoiples are verbs. 
The term " svmmUi'oe phrae^'' is a solecism, invented merely to designate 
this anomalous construction. Oopyinff Lowth again, he defines a phrase to 
be "two or more words rightly put together;" and whatooever words are 
rightiy put together, may be regularly parsed. But how can one indi viable 
word be made two different parte of speech at once! And is not this tiie 
situation of eveiy transitive partidple that is made either the sutject or the 
Meet of a verb ? Adjuncts never alter either the nature or the oonstruction 
of the words on which they depend ; and participial nouns always difRsr 
fh>m partidples in both. The former express actions as things; the latter 
attribute them to their agents or recipients. 

Note IV, — ^In the use of participles and of verbal nouns, the 
leading word in sense, should always be made the leading or 
governing word in the construction. 

Obs. — ^A participle construed after the nominative or the objective case, is 
not equivalent to a verbal noun governing the possessive. There is some- 
times a nice distinction to be observed in the application of these two con- 
structions. For the leading word in sense should not be made the adjunct 
in construction. The following sentences exhibit a disregard to this prin- 
ciple, and arc both inaccurate : " He felt his strength^ dedming."— " He was 
sensible of his strength declining." In the former sentence the noun strength 
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ihoold be in the objecdve caae^ governed hy/tU; and in the latter, in the 
poflBeeeive, governed by decUnmg, 

Note V. — ^Participles, in general, however construed, should 
have a clear reference to the proper subject of the being, action, 
or passion. The following sentence is therefore &ultj : ^ By 
gimng way to sin, trouble is encountered." This suggests that 
trouble givts v>ay to sin. It should be, ^ By giving way to sin, 
100 encounter trouble." 

Note VI. — ^The preterit of irregular verbs should not be 
used for the perfect participle: as, ^'A certificate wrote on 
parchment" — ht^ ''A certificate written on parchment." This 
error should be carefully avoided. 

NoTB Vn. — ^Perfect participles being variously formed, care 
should be taken to express them agreeably to the best usage : 
thus, eamt^ enatcht^ checkt, enapty mixt^ tost, are erroneously 
written fi)r earned^ snatched, checked, snapped, mixed, tossed; 
and hQlden,Jbitghten,proven,SLre now mostly superseded by held, 
fought, proved, 

FALSB SYNTAX UNDEB BULK XTV. — PABTICIPLKS. 
Examples under Note 1. — Expunge Of. 
In forming of his sentences, he was very exact. 

^ounru.— Not proper, because the preposition of]B used after the partlclple/7r»i»- 
UuL whose Teib does not reqoire it Bat, according to Note 1st under Kale 14t]i, 
'*lvtieiple6 have the same gOTemment as the verbs firom which they are derived ; 
tibe preposition qf^ therefore, shoald not be ased after the participle, when the yerb 
does not reqaire it** Therefore, <2^8hoald be omitted ; thus, in forming his sentenoea, 
he was Texy exact] 

By observing of truth, you will command respect. 

I could not, for my heart, forbear pitying of him. 

I heard them discussing of this subject. 

By consulting of the best authors, he became learned. 

Here are rules, by observing of which, you may avoid error. 

Under Note 2.— Insert Of. 
Their consent was necessary for the raising any supplies. 
Thus the saving a great nation devolved on a husbandman. 
It is an overvaluing ourselves, to decide upon every thing. 
The teacher does not allow any calling ill names. 
That burning the capitol was a wanton outrage. 
May nothing hinder our receiving so great a good. 
My admitting the &ct will not a%ct the argument. 
Cain's killing his brother, originated in envy. 

Under Note 3. — Change the Expression. 
Oeesar carried ofF the treasures, which his opponent had neg- 
lected taking with him. — Goldsmith. 
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It Is dangerous playing widi edge tools. 
I intend returning in a few days. 
SujOTering needleE»ly is never a duty. 
Nor is it wise complaining. — Cotoper, 
I well remember telling you so. 
Doing good is a Christian's vocation.-— J?*. More. 
Piety is constantly endeavouring to live to God. It is earnest 
ly desiring to do his will, and not our own. — Id, 

Under Note 4.— Tke Leading Word. 

There is no harm in women knowing about these Aings. 
They did not give notice of the pupil leaving. 
The sun's darting his beams through my window^ «wokeine^ 
The maturity of the sago tree is known by llie leaves bebig 
covered with a delicate white powder. 

XTnder Note 5. — Reference of ParUdpUe. 

Sailing up the river, the whole town may be seen. 

Being conscious of guilt, death becomes terrible. 

By yi^ding to temptation, our peace is sacrificed. 

In loving our enemies^ no man's blood is shed. 

By teaching the young, they are prepared for usefulness. 

Under Note 6. — Preterite for Participles. 

A nail well drove will support a great weight. 
See here a hundred sentences stole fi'om my work. 
I found the water entirely froze, and the pitcher brcto. 
Being forsook by my fHends, I had no olier resouroe. 

Under Note 7. — Form of ParHdpkfe. 

!nil by barbarian deluges o'erilown. 

Like the lustre of diamonds sat in gold« 

A beam ethereal, sullied and absorpt. 

With powerless wings around them wrapt. 

Error learnt from preaching, is held as sacred truth. 

RULE XV.— ADVERBa 

Adverbs relate to verbs, participles, adjectives, or 
other adverbs: as, ''Any passion that hcd)iiuaUy diseom* 
poses our temper, or unfits us for properly discharging 
the duties of life, has Tnost certcdrdy gained a very danger- 
ous ascendency." — Blair. 

BXCEPnON FIRST. 
The adverbH j^en aud yea^ e^reflfiiiig « simple afBrmation, and the adTiilii 
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410 md iMy, ezpTMting « simple negation, are always independent. Ther 
generally answer a question, and are equivalent to a whole sentence. Is (t 
clear, that they ought to be called adverbs ? M. 



EXCEPTION SECOm). 

The wOTd amm^ which is commonly called an adverb, is often used inde- 
pendently at the beginning or end of a declaration or prayer ; and is itself a 
prayer, meaning, toJet it Se, 

OBSEBYATIOKS ON BULB XV. 

Obs. Id — On this rule J)r, Adam remarks, '* Adverbs sometimes likewise 
qualify tfuAsten^ivM,'" and fives Latin examples of the following import: 
" Bomer plainly an orator ;'^" IhUy Metellus ;"— " 2b-motraw morning ;" — 
**FBtterdaf morning.'' But this doctrine is not well proved by such imper- 
ibot phnuiee, nor can it ever be consistently admitted ; because it destroys 
the onaracteiistic diJBferenoe between an adjeaUm and an adverb, 

Obb. 2.— Whenever any of those words which are commonly used adverb- 



ialhr, are made to relate curectly to nouns or pronouns, they must be reckoned 
adieti9€$, and piu-sed by Bule 4th; as, <<The ai<w* verbs."— />r. Adam. 




^JV.qfSaUua. "MyAt<A«rway." 

Obs. 8. — When words of an adverbial character are used after the manner 
of nouns, they must be parsed a$ noutu and not as ctdoerbs: as, *' The Bon of 
God— was not y«> and nay, but in him was feaJ'^—BUie. " For a great 
ukUe to come."— ia. ** On this perhaps^ this perad/oenture infamous for fies." 
— timng, *' From the eztremest ttmcard of thine head."— >SAal;. '' Prate of 
my tBkereaiotdJ'*-—Id. " An eternal now does always la&V^—Oowley, " Dis- 
oooise requires an animated «k>." — Oowper. 

Oa^.4. — ^Adverbs sometimes relate to verbs underttood : as, '^ The former 
has written correctly ; but the latter, eleganG/yy ** And, [/ aay] truly, if 
they had been mindful of that country from whence they came out, they 
n^it have had opportunity to have returned." — Bleb,, xi, 15. 

Obs. 5. — ^To abbreviate expressions, and ^ve them vivacity, verbs of self- ' 
motion (as ao, come, rise, get, <&c.) are sometmies suppressed, being suggested 
to the mind by an emphatic adverb ; as, 

'* m hence to London on a serious matter." — Shakspeare, 
**ril»». rilt». Follow your friend's counsel. lUli»."— 7<i. 
*^Away old man ; ffive me thy hand ; aioayy^Id. 
•* Would you youth and beauty stay. 

Love hath wings, and will away''* — WaXUr. 
«* Up^ lip, Glentarkin I rouse thee, ho I"— W, Scott. 

Obb. 6.— Most eonjunetive adverbs relate to two verbs at the same time, and 
thus connect the two clauses ; as, ** And the rest will I set in order wken I 
oome." — 1 Oor., xi, 84. Here when is an adverb of time, relating to the two 
irerbe, wiU eet and come ; the meaning being, ^* And the rest will I set in order 
at the time at whi<^ I come." 

NOTES TO RX7LE XV. 

Note I. — ^Adverbs must be placed in that position which 
■will render the sentence the most perspicuous and agreeable. 

♦ Mwrra/y and hie eopyUta strongly condemn this nso of above^ and we do not con- 
tend for it; but, both he and they, (as well as others,) have repeatedly employed the 
word In this manner: as, "The above construction."— Jfi«rray'» Oram.^ 8vo, p. 149. 
"The above instances.''— p. 208. "The above rule."— p. 270. **In such instances as 
the o^ofMi"— p. 2i. **The same as the odoM.**— p. M. 
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OHk^For fhe plaoioff of adrorbs, no definite genenl rate <«n Im gi^9mL 
Those which relate to adjectives, immediately precede them : and tiiose whioli 
belong to compound verbsi are commonly {uaoed after the mrst anzilisiy. 

Note n. — ^Adverbs should not be used as adjectives; nor 
should they be employed, when quality is to be expressed, and 
not manner: as, "The soonest time;" — ^" Thine often infinn- 
ities f — " It seems strangely, ^^ All these are wrong. 

NoTB ni. — With a verb of motion, most grammarians pre- 
fer hither^ thither^ and wld&ier^ to here^ ffttre^ and wkerej wnioh 
are in common use, and perhaps allowable, tiiougfa not M> 
good ; as, " Come hither Charles/'— or, " Come here^ 

Note IV. — ^To the adverbs hence, ^^sence, and wheneey Qm 
preposition from is frequently (though not with Btrict proprietf ) 
prefixed. It is well to omit all needless words. 

Note V. — ^The adverb haw should not be used before die 
conjunction that, nor in stead of it ; as, " He said how he wofdd 
go.^ Expunge how. This is a vulgar error. 

J^OTB VI. — ^The adverb no should not be used with r^renm 
to a verb or sl participle. Such expressions as, " Tell me wh^dttr 
you will go or no," are therefore impropw : no should be noif 
for **^o'' is understood after it. 

Obs.— it^ is Bometimea an adverb of d^jirte ; and as aneh It faaft this pedb- 
liarity, that it can relate only to comparaUveB : as, ^*M more,"— <UII& better," 
—^*JVo greater."— <<i\^ sooner." When this word ia pr6flzed to a WNmu it is 
dearfyan adjecUve. corresponding to the Latin mmtu; aa, *ifl^ akmoii'iM 
vftpoors intervene."— i>y«r. 

Note Vn. — ^A negation, in English, admits but one nega^ 
tive word: as, ''I could not wait any l<»^er,''-*-<K>t^ *^no 
longer.^ Double negatives are vulgar. 

Obs. 1.— The repetition of a negative word or danae, atrengihens the n»- 

Stion ; as, " No, no, no." But two negatives in the lame danae, deatn^ 
e negation, and render the meaning aJQirmative : as, **I9dr did they md 
perceive their evil plight."— ifi^^on. That is, thev did perceive it. 

Obs. 2. — JSoer and never are directly oppoeite in sense, and yet they are 
frequently confounded and misapplied even by respectable writers: aa ** Sel- 
dom, or never, can we expect," <6o.— -BZair'» lAc^ree, p. 805. "Seldom, or 
ever, did any one rise," Ac-^Ilnd,, p. 272. Here never » right, and M«r Sa 
wrong. But as the negative adverb applies only to time, ever is preferable 
to never, m eentenees like the following: " Now let man reflect but never so 
little on himself."— ^tfr2ama^, p. 29. <* Which will not hearken to tiM 
voice of charmers, charming never so wisely." — Pa,, Iviii, 6. For the pfanBi 
ever so, (which ought perhaps to be written as one word,) is a very common 
expression, denotmg degree, however great or small ; as. " evereo little" — 
** everso wisely." And it seems to be this, and not time, that is intended in 
the last two examples. 

Obs. 8. — 'Ry the customary (but &ulty^ omission of the negative before M, 
that conjunction has ac<^uired the adverbial sense of only ; and it may, when 
used with that signification, be called an €idverb* Thus, the text, " He haith 
not grieved me but in part," [2 Oor., ii, 6,] might drop the neffative, and 
atill convey the same meaning : " He hath grieved me hut in part?' 

" Reason itself hut gives it edge and power."— P(t^ 
" Bom but to die, And reaaoning hui to err."— /<{. 
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FALSB SYNTAX nin>ER BULE XY. — ^ADYEBBS. 
Mgamples under Note 1. — The Placing of Adverbs. 
We were received kindly. 

[FouffDUL— Not prapen beetose the adverb kMOf is not In the most raiUble 
piMe. B«t, aoooitUng to Note Ist under Bole 16th, *" Adverbs must be placed in that 
poritkMi wbiflb wlU render the aentenee the most perspicuons and agreeable.** The 
■intenoe will be Improred by placing kindly before reoeived; thus, We were kindly 
naalYed.] 

Hie. woric will be never completed. 

We always should prefer our duty to our pleasure. 

It is impossible continually to be at work. 

He impertinently behaved to his master. 

The heavenly bodies are in motion perpetuallv. 

Not only he found her busy, but pleased and happy even. 

Under Note 2. — Adverbs for Adjectives. 

Give Mm a soon and decisive answer. 
When a substantive is put absolutely. 
Such expressions sound harshly. 
Such events are of seldom occurrence. 
Velvet: feels very smoothly. 

Under Note 3. — Here for Bitter, dte. 

Bring him here to me. 

I slull go there again in a few days. 

Whone are they 9HI riding in so great haste? 

Und«r Note 4. — From Hence^ dkc. 

From hence it appears that the statement is incorrect. 
From thence arose the misunderstanding. 
Do you know from whence it proceeds % 

Under Note 5. — The Adverb How. 

You see how that not many are required. 

I knew how that they had heard of his mbfortunes. 

He remarked, how time was valuable. 

Under Note 6.— The Adverb No. 

Know now, whether this be thy son's coat or no. 
Whether he is in fault or no, I cannot tell. 
I will ascertain whether it is so or no. 

Under Note 7. — Doiible Negatives. 

I will not by no means entertain a spy. 
Nobody never invented nor disooveired nothing, in no way to 
be compared wtth: das. 
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Be honest, nor take no shape nor semblance of disguise. 
I did not like neither his temper nor his principles. 
Nothing never can justify ingratitude. 

RULE XVI.— CONJUNCTIONS. 

Conjunctions connect either words or sentences: as, 
" Let there be no strife, I pray thee, between me and 
thee, and between my herdmen and thy herdmen ; fir 
we are brethren." — (?en., xiii, 8. 

EXCEPTION FIRST. 

The coDJnnction i^uU Bometimes serves merely to introduoe a sentenoe 
which is made the sabject of a verb ; as, ^^ThtU mind is not matter, is oer- 
tain." 

EXCEPTION SECOND. 

When two corresponding conjunctions occar, in their nsnal order, the for- 
mer should be narsed as referrmg to the latter, which is more properly the 
connecting wora ; as, ^^ Neither sun nor stars in many days appeared." — Agti^ 
zxvii, 20. 

EXCEPTION THIRD. 

Mther, corresponding to or, and neither, corresponding to nor or nd^ ai^ 
aometunes transposed, so as to repeat the disjunction or negation at the end 
of the sentence ; as, " Where then was their capacity of standing, or his 
eOher r''— Barclay. "It is no^ dangerous ntfiM^r." — !BoUn^brobe, "He is 
very tall, but not too tall neither.^'' ^^pectator. 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE ZVL 

0b8. 1. — Conjunctions that connect jxn^icuZar vxtrde^ generallyjoin similar 
parts of speech in a common dependence on some other term. Tnose which 
connect teniences or c2(»um», commonly imite one to an other, either as an ad- 
ditional afiKrmation, or as a condition, a cause, or an end. They are plaoed 
lettoeen the> terms which they connect, except there is a transpoaition, and 
then they stand d^ore the dependent term. 

Obs. 2. — ^Two or three cong unctions sometimes come together ; as, 
" What rests, but that the mortal sentence pass f ' — MtUon, 

Ob8. 8. — Conjunctions should not be unnecessarily accumulated: aa.**Bvt 



AND y that evil servant say in his heart.'' — Matthew^ xxiv, 48. Greek, 
«< Edv a tXitnh KOKds 6oi\os Uei yo$," <&c. Here is no and. 

Obs. 4.— rThe conjunction as often unites words that are in apposition; as, 
" He offered himse^OA &jowmeytnanJ*^ [See Obs. 5, JRule xx.l oo, likewiaey 
when an intransitive verb takes the same case after as before itjbyBuIa 
zzi ; as, *^ Johnson soon after engaged as usher in a schooL'' — Murray. "A 
was employed as usher. ^'' This also is a virtual appoeition. If after the verb 
^^engaaecP'* we supply himsdf^ usher becomes objective, and is in apposition 
with the pronoun. 

Obs. h.—As frequently has the force of a relative pronoun ; as. " Av<^d 
such £» artf vicious.'' "But to as manya« received nim," <&o. "He then 
read the conditions asfoUUm?'' Here as represents a noun, and is the snbjeet 
of a verb. [See Tboke's Diversions o/Purley.] But when a dause. or aenr 
tence, is the antecedent, it is better to consider as a ooi^unclion, ana to sup- 
ply the pronoun it ; as, " He is angry, as [it] appears by this letter." 

Obs. 6.~The conjunction that is flrequently understood ; as, 
" Thou wamst me [ihati I have done amiss."— iSbo^ 

Obs. r.^Aftar than or oi expretidDg a oompaiiaoiiy th«re ia uaoaUy an al- 
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Upns of some word or wordfl. The conBtraotion of the words employed may 
iM known bysapplying the ellipsis; as, **She is younger than T' [ami. — 
^He does nolliing who endeavours to do more than ^hat] is allowed to 
humanity." — Johnson, " My punishment is greater than [w?uU] I can bear.*' 
—Bible. 

VOTES TO BULK XYI. 

NoTB L — ^Wb^i two terms connected refer jointly to a third, 
they must be adapted to it and to each other, both in sense 
and in form. Thus : in stead of, ^ It always has, and always 
will be laudable," say, " It always has been, and it always will 
be laudable.^ 

NoTS IL — ^The disjunctive conjunction lest or but, should not 
be employed where tiie copulative that, would be more proper : 
as, ^^ I feared that I should be deserted ;" not, ^' lest 1 should 
be deserted.'* 

Note HL — ^After else, other, rather, and all comparatives, the 
latter term of comparison should be introduced by the con- 
junction than: as, ^Cbxl there be any other than this?" — 
Harris, ^Is not the life more than meat ?" — Bible. 

Note IV. — ^The words in each of the following pairs, are the 
proper correspondents to eadi other ; and care should be taken, 
to give them their right place in the sentence. 

1. Though — yet; as, ^^ Though he were dead, yet shall he 
five." — John, xi, 25. 

2. WhetheT'—or ; as, " Whether there be few or many." 

3. Mther — or; as, "He was either ashamed or afraid." 

4. Neither — nor ; as, "John the Baptist came neither eating 
bread nor drinking wine." — Luke, vii, 33. 

5. Both — and; as, " I am debtor both to the Greeks and to 
the Barbarians." — Bom,, i, 14. 

0. Such — as ; as, " An assembly such as earth saw never." 
— Cowper. 

7. Such^—that; with a finite verb following, to express a 
consequence : as, " My health is such that I cannot go." 

8. As — as ; with an adjective or an adverb, to express 
equality : as, "The peasant is as gay as he." — Cowper. 

9. As — so; with two verbs, to express equality or propor- 
tion : as, "^5 two are to four, so are six to twelve." 

10. So — (ts; with an adjective or an adverb, to limit the 
degree by comparison : as, " How can you descend to a thing 
so base as falsehood f 

11. So — as; with a negative preceding, to deny equality: 
as, " No lamb was e'er so mild as he." — Langhorne, 

12. So — as ; with an infinitive following, to express a con- 
sequence : as, " These difficulties were so great as to discourage 
am him." 

9 
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13, So — diat; with a finite verb following, to express s 
oonsequenee : as, ^^ He was so much injured, £at he could not 
walk," 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER BULE XVI. — CONJUNCTIONS. 

JSxamples under Note 1. — Two Terms with One. 

The first proposal was essentiallj different and inferior to the 

second. 

[FoBMULE.— Not proper, because the preposition to, is used with Joint referenee to 
the two adjectives different and inferior^ which require different preposittona. Bul^ 
•eoording to Note 1st under Rule 16th, " When two terms connected refer Jointly to a 
third, tbey must be adapted to it and to each other, both in sense and in fonn."* The 
sentence may be corrected thus; The first proposal was essentially dilTerentyivm the 
second, and inferior to it] 

He has made alterations and additions to the work. 
He is more bold, but not so wise, as his companion. 
Sincerity is as valuable, and even more so, than knowledge. 
I always have, and I always shall be, of this opinion. 
What is now kept secret, shall be hereafter displayed and 

heard in the clearest light. 
We pervert the noble faculty of speech, when we use it to the 

defaming or to disquiet our neighbours. 
Be more anxious to acquire knowledge than of showing it 
The court of chancery frequently mitigates and breaks the 

teeth of the common law. 

Under Note 2.— Lest or But for That. 

We were apprehensive lest some accident had happened. 

I do not deny but he has merit. 

Are you afraid lest he will forget you ? 

These paths and bow'rs, doubt not but our joint hand% 

Willkeep from wilderness. — Milton. 

Under Note S.— Prefer Than. 
It was no other but his own father. 
Have you no other proof except this? 
I expected something more besides this. 
He no sooner retires but his heart bums with devotion. 
Such literary filching is nothing else but robbery. 

Under Note 4. — Of Correspondejfhts. 

Neither despise or oppose what you do not understand. 

He would not either do it himself nor let me do it. 

The majesty of good things is such, as the confines of them are 

reverend. 
Whether he intends to do so, I cannot tell. 
Send me such articles only, that are adapted to this market 
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As &r as I am able to judge, the book is well written. 

No errors are so trividi but they deserve correction. 

It win improve neither the mind, nor delight the fancy. 

The (me is equally deserving as the other. 

Here is no condition so secure as cannot admit of change. 

Do you think this is so good as that ? 

The relations are so obscure as they require much thought 

None is so fierce that dare stir him up. 

There was no man so sanguine who did not apprehend some 
ill consequence. 

I must be so candid to own that I do not understand it. 

The book is not as well printed as it ought to be. 
So still he sat as those who wait 
Till judgment ^eak the doom of &te. — Scott. 

RULE XVn.— PREPOSITIONS. 

Prepositions show the relations of things: as, "He 
came from Rome to Paris, in the company of many em- 
inent men, and passed vnffi them through many cities." 
— Aruihctic Magazine, 

EXCEPTIOK FIRST. 

Hie prepoaition to, before an abstract infinitive, and at tbe bead of a pbrase 
wbich IB made the sabjeot of a verb, has no proper antecedent term or rela- 
ti<m ; as, ''2b learn to oie, is the great bosinesB of life."— i>i22«rvn. '' Never- 
tbetess, to abide in the fiesh, is more needful for yoxk^ ^St, Paul. **2& be 
redaoed to poverty, is a great affliction.'^ 

EXCEPTION SECOND. 

The prepoeition^or, when it introduces its object before an infinitive, and 
the whole phrase is made the subject of a verb, has properly no antecedent 
term of relation; as, ^^For us to learn to die, is the great busmess of life.'' — 
"Nevertheless, /or me to abide in the flesh, is more needfol for yon." — "ilw 
an old man to be reduced to poverty, is a very great affliction." 

OBSERVATIONS ON BULB XVH. 

Obs. 1. — ^In parsiiuf any ordmary prepoiiHonf the learner should name ihe 
two terms of the r^ion, and apphr the foregoing rule. The principle is 
simple and etymological, yet not the less important as a rule of syntax. 
Among tolerable writers, the prepositions exhibit more errors than any other 
eaoal number of ii^rds. This is probably owing to the careless manner in 
wnich they are usually slurred over in parsing. 

0b8. 2.— If the learner be at an^ loss to discover the two terms of relation, 
let him ask and answer two questions; first, with the interrogative vfhat be- 
fiyre the preposition, to find the antecedent; and then, with the same pro- 
noun after the preposition, to find the subsequent term. These questions 
answered according to thie sense, will always give the true terms. If one 
term is obvious, find the other m this way ; as, " Day unto day uttereth 
speech, and night unto night showeth knowledge."— P«a/. What unto day t 
Abb, ^^UlteretK unto day."^ JVhat unto mghti Am, ^^ Showeth unto mgW 
To parse rightly is to understand rightly ; and what is well expressed, it is 
a shame to misunderstand or misinterpret. 
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Ob8. 8. — ^When a preposition begins or ends a sentenoe or dause, the tenm 
of relation are traospoaed ; as, " To a studiona man. action is a raKf^." — 
Burgh. ^^Science they [the ladies] do not pretend to." — Id. ** Until 1 hav» 
done that whidh I liave spoken to thee owy-^Gen., xzyiii, 15. 

Obs. 4.— The farmer or antecedent term of relation may be a nonn, an ad- 
jective, a pronoun, a verb, a participle, or an adverb : the JaUer or s%a>9equen^ 
term may oe a noun, a pronoun, a pronominal adjeictive, an infinitive verb,, 
or an imperfect or preperfect participle. The word governed by the prepo* 
Bition, is sJways the subsequent term, however placed* 

Obs. 5.— Both the terms of relation are usually expressed ; though either 
oiXhsmmaybe understood; 9&^\,2he former — "AH shall know me, [redb- 
onmg] from the least to the greatest,'*— -J3fe6.^ viii, 11. [I sap] "ma word^ 
it would entirely defeat the purpose."— -J?to^A 2. The laiter^^^ Opiniona 
and ceremonies [which] they would die fob."— Zoclv. "In [ikose] who ob- 
tain defence, or who defend."-^/*(?pe. 

Obs. 6. — ^The only proper exceptions to the foregoine rule, aie those which 
are inserted above, uuless the abstract infinitive used as a predicate is dso 
to be excepted ; as, '* To reason right, is to submit.'^ — Fqpe, Bat here most 
if not all ^mmarians would say, the verb is, is the antecedent or governing 
term. The relation, however, is not such as when we say, " He is to sul^ 
mit ;" but, perhaps, to insist on a difierent mode of parsine these two infini- 
tives, would be a needless refinement. In relation to uie infinitive, iV. 
Adam remarks, that the preposition to is often taken absolutely j as, " To con- 
fess the truth." — '^ lb proceed." But the assertion is not entirely true ; nor 
are his examples appropriate ; for what he and man;^ other grammarians afl 
the infinitive absolute, evidently depends on something understood i and tlio 
preposition is surely in no instance indepen dent of what follows it, and is 
therefore never entirely absolute. Prepositions are not to be supposed to 
have no antecedent term, merely because they stand at the head of a sen- 
tence which is made the subject of a verb: for the sentence itself often con- 
tains that term, as in the following example : '•^In what way mind aots npon 
matter, is unknown." Here in shows the relation between aett tsoidiWay; 
because it is suggested, that mind acts in some troy." 

Obs. 7. — ^The preposition (as its name implies) precedes the word whieh ib 
governs. But, m poetry, the preposition is sometimes placed after its objeol; 
as, 

"Wad Carron's lonely tooods among,^^ — Zanghome. 

Obs. 8.— In the familiar style, a preposition governing a relative or an in- 
terrogative pronoun, is often separated from its object, and connected with 
the other term of relation; as, ^' Whom did he speak toP^ But it is more 
dignified, and in general more graceful, to place the preposition befoie th» 
pronoun ; as, ^*7b whom did he speak if" 

Obs. 9. — Two prepositions sometimes come together ; as, " Lambetik ift> 
over against Westminster-abbey;" — Murray. 

" And from before the Intftre of her faoeJ*^— Thomson, 
"Blows mildew/ro»» bePween his shrivePd lips. — Cowper, 

These should be written as compounds, and taken together in parsing ; for 
if we parse them separately, we must either call the ftrst an adverb, or sap^ 
pose some very awkward eUipsis. 

Obs. 10. — ^Two separate prepositi(ms have sometimes tf joint reference to 
the same noun : as, " He boasted of, and contended/or, the privilege." Thi» 
construction is formal, and scarcely allowable, except m the law style. It is 
better to say, " He boasted of the jaivilege, and contended for it." 

Obs. 11. — ^The preposition into, expresses a relation produced by motion ot 
change; and i»,<the same relation, without reference to motion : hence, "to^ 
walk into the garden," and, ** to walk in the giurden," are very different. 

Obs. l^.^Betioeen or betwixt is used in reference to two thin|^ or parties: 
amona or amidst, in reference to a greater number, or to sometmng by which 
an otner may be surrounded ; as, 

" Thou pendulum betwixt a smile and tear." — Byron, 
" The hoBt between the mountain and the shore."— ii2. 
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« To meditate amongst decav, and stand 
A Txuh amidtt rains."— /i. 

VOTES TO RULB XYH. 

Note L — ^Prepositions must be chosen and employed agree- 
ably to the usage and idiom of the language, so as rightly to 
express die relations intended* 

NoTS n. — ^An eUipsis or omission of prepositions is inele- 

Kty except in those phrases in which long and general use 
sanctioned it. In the following sentence, of is needed. 

" I will not flatter you, 

That all I see in you is worthy lovey^ Shdk. 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XVIL—PREPOSITIONS. 
JEkampUs^ Wider Note 1. — Choice of Prepositions. 
Her sobriety is no derogation to her understanding. 

[FonfULi.— Not proper, because the relation between derogation uad understand' 
i&if is not cmreotly ezpremed by the preposition to. Bat, according to Note Ist un- 
der Sole 17th, ** Prepositions most be chosen and employed agreeably to the naage 
md Mioiii of the langoage, so as rightly to express the relations intended."* This reU- 
tkm would be better expressed "by from; thos. Her sobriety is no derogation>V-Of» her 



She finds a difficulty of fixing her mind. 

Tins affidr did not fall into ms cognizance. 

He was accused for betraying his trust. 

Here was no water, and he died for thirst. 

I have no occasion of his services. 

You may safely confide on him. 

I entertain no prejudice to him. 

You may rely in what I tell you. 

Virtue and vice differ widely with each other. 

Iliis remark is founded in truth. 

After many toils, we arrived to our journey's end. 

I will tell you a story very different to that. 

Their conduct is agreeable with their profession. 

Excessive pleasures pass from satiety in disgust. 

I turned into disgust from the spectacle. 

They are gone in the meadow. 

Let this be divided between the three. 

The shells were broken in pieces. 

The deception has passed among every one. 

They never quarrel among each other. 

Amidst every difficulty, he persevered. 

Let us go above stairs. 

I was at London, when this happened. 

We were detained to home, and disappointed in our walk. 

This originated from mistake. 
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The Bridewell is situated to the west of the City-Hall, and it 
has DO coramunication to the other buildings. 

I am disappointed of the work ; it is very iiJerior from what 
I expected. 

Under Note 2. — Omission of Prepositions, 

Be worthy me, as I am worthy you. — firyden. 
They cannot but he unworthy the care of others. 
Thou ahalt have no portion on this side the river. 
Sestos and Abydos were exactly opposite each other. 
Ovid was banished Rome by his patron Augustus. 

RULE XVIIL— INTERJECTIONS. 

Interjections have no dependent construction: as, " 0/ 
let not thy heart despise me." — Johnson* 

OBSERVATIONS OK BULB XVIH. 

Obs. 1.— To this rule there are properly no exeeptiam. Thougli i _ 
tions are Bometimee uttered in doee connexion with other words^ yet, ] 
mere signs of passion and feeling, they cannot have any strict grtasm 
relation, or dependence according to the sense. Being- destitute alike of ie> 
lation, agreement, and government,' they must he used indei>endently, if 
used at all. 

Obs. 2.— The Inteijection is common to many languages, and is t»^ 
quently prefixed to nouns or pronouns put ahsolute hy direct address ; aflu 
*^ Arise. O Lord; O God, lift up thine hand."— P«ifoi», x,* 12. *«(? fe^ of 
little faith V^—Mat.^ vi, 80. The Latin and Oreek grammarians, therdfine, 
made tMs interjection the sign of the vocaHve ease; which is the same aa th* 
nominative put absolute by ^dress in English, 

Obs. 8. — '* Interjections in English have no govemment."-^Z<MrtA. When 
a word not in the nominative ateolute, follows an inteijection, as part of aa 
imperfect exclamation, its construction depends on something tmderetood: 
as, " Ah mer—th&t is, " Ah I jw^y me."—" Alas/or them I"— that Is, «« Alas I 
I sigh for them."—" 0/ar that wamiBg voice I"— that is, " O ! kow J long fat 
that warning voice 1"—" O I that they, were wise !"— that is, " O I how iMk 
that they were wise I" Suche^tpressions, however, lose much of their viv»- 
dtT, when the ellipsis is supplied, 

Obs. 4.— Inteijeetions may i>e placed btfore or <tfter a simple sentence, and 
sometimes between its parts; but they are seldom allowed to interrui>t the 
connexion of words closely united in sense. Murray's definition of an inter- 
jection is faulty, and directly contradicted by his example : " O virtod 1 how 
amiable thou art 1" 



CHAPTER m.— GOVERNMENT. 

Government has respect only to nouns, pronouns, verb^ 
participles, and prepositions; the other five parts of 
speech neither govern nor are governed. The governing 
words, may be either nouns, pronouns, verbs, participles^ 
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or prepositions; the words governed are either noiixis^ 
pronouns^ verbs, or participles. In parsing, the learner 
mnst remember that the rules of government are not to 
be applied to the governing words, but to those which 
are govern^; and whiph, for the sake of brevity, are 
often technically named after the particular form or mod- 
ification assumed ; as, possessives, objectives^ same cases, tn- 
finidves^ gerundives. Taken in tnis way, none of the 
following rules can have any exceptions. 

Obb. — ^The ArranffemerU of words, (which is treated of in the obeervBtioDS 
on the rules of constraetioD,) is an important part of sj-ntaz, in which not 
only the beanty bat the propriety of language is intimately concerned, and 
to wMdi pMticular attention should therefore be paid in composition. But 
it te to be remembered, that the mere collocation of words in a sentence 
never affects the method of parsing them j on the contrary, the same words, 
however placed, are always to be parsed m predeelv the same way, so long 
as they express precisely the same meaning. In order to show that we have 



paned any part of an inverted or diffloult sentence riehtly, we are at liberty 
to declare the meaning bv any arrangement which wul make the construe* 
tkm more obvious, provided we retain both the sense and all the words un- 



altered; but to drop or alter any word, is to pervert the text and to make a 
modcery of parsing. Grammar rightly learned, enables one to understand 
both the sense andthe oonstruction of whatsoever is rightly written ; and he 
w1k> reads what he does not understand, reads to little purpose. With great 
Indignity to the muses, several pretenders to grammar have foolishly taught, 
that, *^ in parsing poetoy, in order to o&me at the meaning of the author, the 
learner will tad it necessary to transpose his language.^ — Kirihatn's Gr.^jp. 
IM. See also Jierekant, WUoox, EuU, and others, to the same effect. To 
iHiat porpose can he transpose a sentence, who does not first see what it 
means, tod hvw to explain or parse it as it stands ? 

EULE XIX.— POSSESSIVES. 

A noun or a pronoun in the Possessive case, is gov- 
erned by the name of the thing possessed ; as, 
" Theirs is the vanity, the learning thine ; 
** Touch'd by thy hand, again Homers glories shine." 

OBSEBVATIOirS ON BULB XQ. 

Obb. 1. — Every posftessive is governed by some noun eirpressed or under- 
stood, except such as (without the possessive sign) are put in apposition 
with others so governed ; and for every possessive termination there must 
be a separate governing word. The possessive si|rai may and must be omit- 
ted in certain ca&es; but it is never omitted ly m^mSf as Murray errone- 
ously teaches. The four lines of Note 2d below, are sufficient to show, in 
every instance, when it must be used^ and when omitted ; but Murray, after 
as many octavo pages on the point, still leaves it undetermined. If ajpierson 
knows what he m.eans to say, let him express it according to the note, and 
he shall not err. 



to this general principle there are some exceptions : as. 
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1; When an adjective intervenes ; as, " Floro^B earliest mm2Z«."— Jfi2ftwi. 
«* Of Wm% last night's Uc^rer—SpetMw, 

2. When the possession is affirmed or denied ; as, '* The book is immi^ 
and not JohiCs^'* But here the governing noon ma/y he wppUed in its proper 
place ; and, in some such sentences, it mtist le^ else a pronoun will be the 
only governing word : as, " Ye are Cnrist's [disdples], and Christ is QodV» 
[son].— ^^. Paul, 

8. When the case occnrs without the sign ; as. *' In her IroOier Abaalom's 
honse.''— J?^^. ^^ David and Jonathan's menaship." — ^^Adam and Bve's 
morning hymn."— i>r. Ash. ** Behold, the heaven, and the heaven of heav- 
ens, isthe Lord's thy God:^—J)eta., x, 14. 

Obs. 8.^Where the governing noon cannot be easily mistaken, it is often 
omitted by ellipsis : as, " At the alderman's" [house] — " A book of my bro- 
ther's" [Jooife«>-" A subject of the emperor's" {tubieetil. This is the true 
explanation of all Murray's " double genitives y^ far the first noun, being 
partitive, naturally suggests a plurality of the same kind. 

Obs. 4. — When two or more nouns of the possessive form are in any way 
connected, thev usually refer to things individually different, but of the same 
name ; and, when such is the meaning, the governing noun is understood 
wherever the sign is added without it : as, 

<< From Stiles's pocket into Mkes's'^ ljpocha],-^S. BuOer. 
*< Add JViaurs'Sj Custom's, Season's, Passion's strife."-TP(ep«. 

Obs. 5. — ^The possessive sign is sometimes annexed to thatpart of a oom- 




80. Such compounds ought always to be written witn hyphens, and i 
together as possessives governed in the usual way. The words cannot 1 
plained separately. 

Obs. 6. — In the following phrase, the possessive sign is awkwardly added 
to a distinct adjective: '* in Henry the Eighth's time."— TToAbr'tf Key, Inr 
trod. p. 11. Better, '*In the time (f Henry the Eighth." But, in the fblr 
lowinff line, the adjective elegantly takes the sign ; because there is an ellip- 
sis of Doth nouns : 

" The rich man^sjoys increase, the poor's decay." — GoldsmUk, 

Obs. 7.— To avoid a concurrence of hissing sounds, the s is sometimes 
omitted, and the apostrophe alone retained to mark the possessive singular: 
as, "ForwnwitfW sake.^'— JBtftfo. ^^Moses' minister y— Ibid, "i^ijc' room.'* 
— Ibid. ^* Achilles'' wrath." — Pope. But the elision should be sparingly in- 
dulged. It is in general less agreeable than the regular form ; as, JERdbt^ for 
Mciks'Sj—Bame^ for Barnes'' s. 

Obs. 8. — Whatever word or term ^ves rise to the direct relation of prop- 
erty, and is rightly made to govern the possessive case, must be a noun — 
must be the name of some substance, qualitv, state, or action. When there- 
fore other parts of speech assume tms relation, they become nouns; as, 
" Awinst the day of my burying.^''— John, xii, 7. "Of nty whereabout,^''— 
Shak. " The very head and front of my off ending. ^^— Id. 

Obs 9.— Some grammarians say, that a partie^ may ffovem the possesa- 
ive case before it, and yet retun the government and adjuncts of a parUoi- 
pie I as, " We also properly say, » This will be the effect of the pupits eomr 
postnq frequently.' ^'—Jfwrroy'* Oram. "What can be the reason of the 
eonumttee^s having delayed this business V^— Murray's Key. This construo- 
tion ia faulty, because it confounds the properties of different parts of speech, 
and produces a hybridous class between the participle and the noun ; "but 
this," says Zowth, " is mconsistent ; let it be either the one or the other, and 
abide by its proper construction." It is also wmeeessary, because the same 
idea may be otherwise expressed more elegantly ; as, " This will be the effect, 
if the pupil compose frequently."—" Why have ihe committee dehiyed this busi- 
ness?" 

N0TB9 TO RULE XIX. 

Note I. — ^In 4;he use of the possessive case, its appropriate 
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form should be observed : thus, write merCs^ hers, its^ ourSy 
fourr, Ann; and not, men8\ her* 8^ ifsj our's^ y(mr% tkeir^a. 

Nora U. — ^When nouns of the possessive case, are connected 
by cdbjunotions, or put in apposition, the sign of possession 
must always be annexed to such, and sudi only, as immedi- 
ately precede the governing noun, expressed or understood ; 
as, ^' John and Miza^s teacher is a man of more learning than 
James's or Andrew^sJ*^ — "For David my servants sake.**— 
Bible. " Lost in lovers and friendship's smile."— /S5cott. 

Note IU. — ^The relation of property may also be expressed 
by the preposition ofaxkd theobjective : as, " The vnllo/man;^ 
for, ^ man's will." Of diese forms, we fidunild adopt that which 
will render the sentence the most perspicuous and agreeable ; 
and, by the use of both, avoid an unpleasant repetition of 
^iher. 

Note IV. — ^A noun governing the possessive plural, should 

not be made plural, unless the sense requires it. Thus : say, 

**We have changed our mtnrf," if only one purpose or opinion 

ia meant 

Obs.— A nonn taken fifforatively may be rangnlor, when the literal mean- 
inff would require the pioral : such expressions as, ** their faeey''^ — ** their 
««*,"— "their Aajwi,"—" their A<jai,"—" their heart;'— '' out mouih;'— 
"oar ^," — ^are frequent in the Scriptores, and are not improper. 

Note V. — ^Tbe possessive case should not be prefixed to a 
participle that is not taken in all respects as a noun. Tbe 
following phrase is therefore wrong : " Adopted by the Goths 
in their pronouncing the Greek." — Walker's Key, p. 17. Ex- 
punge their, 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XIX. — POSSESSIVES. 
Examples under Note 1. — The Possessive Form, 
Thy ancestors virtue is not thine. 

[FosmTLE.— Not proper, because the noun tmcetiors^ which is intended for the pos- 
aewive plaral, has not the appropriate form of tliat case. Bat, according to Note 1st 
under Bale 19th, ** In the ufie of the possessire case, its appropriate form should be 
obeerved.^ An apostrophe is required after ancestors; thus, Thy anoeBtore^ virtue 
Is not thine.''] 

Mans chief good is an upright mind. 

I will not destroy the city for ten sake. 

Moses rod was turned into a serpent. 

They are wolves in sheeps clothing. 

The tree is known by it's fruit. 

The privilege is not their's, any more than it is your's. 

Yet he was gentle as soft summer airs, 

Had grace for others sins, but none for iheirs'. 
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Under Note 2. — Possessives Connected. 

There is but little difTerence between the Earth and Venus's 

diameter. 
This hat is John, or James's. 
The store is opposite to Morris's and Company's. 
This palace had been the grand Sultan's Mahomet's. 
This was the Apostle's Paul's advioe. 
Were Cain's occupation and Abel the same 1 
Were Cain and Abel's occupation the same 1 
Were Cain's and Abel's occupations the same I 
Were Cain and Abel's parents the same 1 
Were Cain's parents and Abel the same ? 
Was Cain's and Abel's &ther there? 
Were Cain's and Abel's parents there ? 

Thy Maker's will has placed thee here, 
A Maker's wise and good. 

Under Note 3. — Choice of Forms. 

The world's government is not left to chance. 
He was Louis the Sixteenth's son's heir. 
The throne we honour is the choice of the people. 
We met at my brother's partner's house. 
An account of the proceedings of the court of Alexander. 
Here is a copy of the Constitution of the Society of Teachers 
of the city of New York. 

Under Note 4. — Nouns with Possessives Plural. 

Their healths perhaps may be pretty well secured. — Locke. 

We all have talents committed to our charges. 

For your sakes forgave I it, in the sight of Christ. 

We are, for our parts, well satisfied. 

The pious cheerfully submit to their lots. 

Fools think it not worth their whiles to be wise. 

Under Note 5. — Possessives with Participles. 

I rewarded the boy for his studying so diligently. 
Have you a rule for your thus parsing the participle 1 
He errs in his giving the word a double construction. 
By our offending others, we expose, ourselves. 
They deserve our thanks, for their quickly relieving us. 

RULE XX.— OBJECnVES. 

Active-transitive verbs, and their imperfect and pre- 
j)eifect participles, govern the objective case; as "I 



I 
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fooDd her mmling hmT — **^ Having finished the icork^ I 
submit tic'' 

OBSBBTAnOSS OS KUIS XX. 

Qhl \.-^Exm dgeetiTB k pu tq ue d I»t mom tvri atmmiieiplt, aeeordinf 
to this Bnlc^ ^"' ?7 wamt jnm am Hm ^ aceoramg to Sale z3d : except nicfa » 
ire pot im MMMbflK irith oihcfs arrordmf to Sole 8<L or mfUr mm imMmiiiwt 

''^'HieifU uooopdaD^ to Sole Slst; n, ^Like lum <^ C>«th, GmiUlkr^ 

^r took him to be AM." 

Qbb. 2w— Tlie olgeetive cms gCDenllT foOovs the goremiiur word : hat 
when it is ftmplwtir. it oflm pieeedes the noauDadve ; ». "^Mt he restored 
to mine olBoejBid aim hb hnged.** — G^tu, xli, IS. ^*lJhme he had not." — 
2%omaom. "ThiB^OMtftheT hare gained.'' In poetrj it b sometimes placed 
hetween tiie wwrinatiFe and tite rmi as, '* His darinz Ibe seearelr Aus de- 
iled.**— JfiBkNt. **'DMb broom its yellow 2aa/ hath shed."— ZgaafcnK, A 
rdatiTe or an intenp^atiTe pronoun is commonlr placed at the hMd of its 
danae, and of coarse it necedes the rerbwhidigOTems it ; as, " I am Jesas, 
lahom thoa perBeentesL^-— .<kte. ** Whm will the meeting appoint P 

Qbb. 3.— All aetiire-tnnBitiTe rerfas have aome aoim or prtmcmM for their 
olgecC Thoogh Terba an often followed bj the infinitive mood, or a de- 
pendent daoae, fiirming a part of the logical predicate ; jet these terms, being 
commonly introdoeed bj a connecting particle, do not constitate mek am 06- 
Jtd as ia eootemplated m oor definition of a trsnsitive Terb. if, in the sen- 
tence, '^Boya lo9B to phnr," the verb b transitive, as several mmmaiians 
affirm ; why not also in ^^Boys like to play," ** Bovs dsligki to play,*' «' Boys 
aasm to play," "^ Boys eetue to play," and the like f The constraction is pre- 
cisely the same, u most, however, be confessed, that some verbs which 
thus take the infinitive after them, cannot otherwise be intransitive. 

Ohl 4. — The word tiat, which is often employed to introdace a clanse, is, 
hj some gi amma rians, considered as a pronoan, representing the claase 
i^uoh fi)lkw8 it. And their opinion seems to be warranted ooth by the 
origin and the general import of the particle. Bot in conformity to general 
oostom, and to lus own views of the practical porposea of grammatical anal- 
▼BiB, the anthor has ranked it with the oo^jonctions. And he thinks it 
better, to call those verbs intransitive, which are followed by tiat and a de- 
pendnit danae, than to supply the very frequent ellipses which the other 
explanation supposes. To explain it as a conjunction, eonneetina an adire-' 
tranntive verb and Us object, (as several respectable grammarians do,) appears 
to involve some inconsistency. 

Obs. 5. — Active-transitive verbs are ofl«n followed by two objectives in 
apposition : as, '* Thy saints proclaim thee Hng?"* — Cowper. ** The Author 
of my being-formed me man*''— Murray. "And God called Xh^Jirmameni 
Heaven.^'* — BiUe, And, in such a construction, the direct object is some- 
times placed before the verb ; as, " And Swnon ne sumamed Peter."— Jlant, 
iii, 15. 

Obs. 6. — When a verb is followed by two words in the objective case, 
which are neither in apposition nor connected bv a comunction, one of them 
is governed by a preposition understood ; as, " I paid [to] 1dm the money." 
—"They offered [to] me 2k seatJ'^—^^ He asked [of] them the question,^'' ^^ I 
yielded, and unlock'd [to] her all my heart ^^—iiUUm, 

Obs. 7. — In expressing such sentences passively, the object of the preposi- 
tion is sometimes erroneously assumed for the nominative; as, "2/^ was 
paid the money^^'' in stead of, "7^ moMy was paid [to] Um,^'* 

NOTES TO RULE XX. 

Note 1. — ^Those verbs and participles which require an ob- 
ject, should not be used intransitively ; as, " She affecU Unnd' 
nei8f'\ in order to ingratiate [herself] with you." — " I wul not 
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allow q^it." "Expunge o/J that allow may govern the pronoun 
it 

Note II. — Those verbs and paf^iples which do not admit 
an object, should not be used transitively ; as, '^ The planters 
ffrow cotton." Say raise, or cultivate, 

Obb. — Some verbs will govern a kindred noon, or its pronoun, but no 
other; as, ^* He lived a virtuons I'^e," — *^ Hear, I pray you, this dream ukidi 
1 have dreamedJ'^ — Gen., xxzvii, 6. 

Note III. — ^The passive verb should always take for its sub- 
ject the direct object of the active-transitive verb from which 
it is derived ; as, (Active) " They denied me this privil^e." — 
(Passive,) " This privilege was denied me,"— not, "/was denied 
this privilege." 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XX— OBJE CTIVE S, 
She I shall more readily forgive. 

[FoRinrLX.— Not proper, becanse the pronoon As U in the nominatiye case, and is 
used as the object of the actiye-transitire verb shaU/argiM. But according to Bnle 
SOtb, ^ Actiye-tran^itive verbs, and their imperfect and preperfect participles, govern 
the objective case.^*— Thereftn-e, she should be her; thus, Ber I shall more readily 
foigive.] 

Thou only have I chosen. 

Who shall we send on this errand ? 

My father allowed my brother and I to accompany him* 

He that is idle and mischievous, reprove sharply. 

Who should I meet but my old friend ! 

He accosts whoever he meets. 

Whosoever the court fevours, is safe. 

They that honour me I will honour. 

Who do you think I saw the other day ? 

Under Note 1. — An Object Required. 

The ambitious are always seeking to aggrandize. 
I must premise with three circumstances. 
This society does not allow of personal reflections. 
False accusation cannot diminish from real merit. 
His servants ye are to whom ye obey. 

Under Note 2. — False TransiHves. 

Good keeping thrives the herd. 
We endeavoured to agree the parties. 
Being weary, he sat him down. 
Go, flee thee away into the land of Judah. 
The popular lords did not &il to enlax|;e tbemflelves on iha 
mibjecL 
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Under NoU 8.— Pomw Verhi. 

^They were refused the benefit of their recantatioiu 
Believers are not promised temporal ridies. 
We were diown several beautiful pictures. 
Buty unfortunately, I was denied the &vour. 
You were paid a high ^Anpliment. 
I have never been asked the question. 

RULE XXI.— SAME CASES. 

Active-intransitive, passive, and nenter verbs, and 
their participles, take the same case after as before them, 
when both words refer to the same thing: as, "J3e re- 
turned dkjrierid^ who came a/>e." — Pope. " The child was 



named JohnP — "Jl5 could not be he! 

OBSEBVATIOSrS OK SULB XTU 

0b8. l.—The verbs described in tbis rnle do not, like aetive-tnnti^e 
verbs, require a re^men, or case after them ; bat their finite tenses may be 
ibllowed D7 a nominatiye, and their infinitives and participles by a nomina- 
tive or an objective, explanatory of a noon or pronoun which precedes them. 
And as these cases belong after the verb or participle, they may in a certain 
sense be said to be governed by it. But the rule is perhi^ more properly a 
rale of agreement; the word which follows the verb or participle, may be 
said to form a simple concord with that which precedes it, as if the two were 
in OffpoeUian, [See Rule 8d.] 

Obs. 2.— In this rule the terms c^Ur and he/ore refer rather to the order of 
the sense and construction, than to the placing of the words. The proper 
subject of the verb is the nominative to it, or before it, by Rule fid ; and the 
other nominative, however placed, belongs after it, by Rule 21st. In gen- 
eral, however, the proper subject precedes the verb, and the other word/o^ 
hwt it, ameably to the literal sense of the rule. But when the proper sub- 
ject is p&ced after the verb, as in the nine instances specified unaer Rule 
2d, the explanatory nominative, is commonly introduced still later; as, *^But 
be thou an example of the believers." — 1 Tim.^ iv, 12. 

Obs. 3. — In interrogative sentences, the terms are usually transposed, or 
both are placed after the verb ; as, 



<< Whence, and what art Uum. execrable shape ?^* — MUon, 
"Art Moil that traitor <m^«^/ act thou he r'— Idem. 

Obs. 4.— In a declarative sentence, there may be a rhetorical or poetical 
transposition of the terms ; as, " I was eyes to the blind, and feet was / to 
the liune." — Job, xxix, 15. 

" Far other scene is Thrasymenk now J*^— Byron. 

Obs. 6.— In some peculiar constructions, both words naturally come before 
the verb; as, " I know not who she is."—" Inquire thou whose eon the stripling 
is."— 1 iSom., xvii, 56. " Man would not be the creature which he now is."- 
Blair. " I could not guess who U should be." — Addison. And they are 
sometimes placed in this manner by hyperhaton, or transposition ; as, " Yet 
He U is."— JoMWJ. " No contemptible orcUor he was."— ^. Blair, ^ 

Obs. 6. — As infinitives and paiticiples have no nominatives of their own, 
Buch as are not transitive in themselves, may take difTerent cases after them ; 
and, in order to determine what case it is that follows them, the learner 
most caref^y observe what preceding word denotes the same person or 
thffiy , ^nii0 word beiiog often remote and sometiimeB undentood, the aeiMe 
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is the only clew to the oonstniGtion. Examples : *< Who then can bear the 
thought of bein{f an outcast from his pre&enoQV^— Addison, "/cannot he^ 
being so passionate an admirer as I am.^' — Stede, " To recommend whdU the 
soberer part of mankind look upon to ^ a tri/Uy—Id. ^^It would be a ro- 
mantic madneee^ for a man to be a lord in his closet.^'— j0. '* To affect to be 
a lord in one^s closet, would be a romantic madneu,^^ In this last sentence. 
lord is in the objective after to be; and madnese^ in the nominative after tanda 
be, 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XXL — SAME CASES. 

We did not know that it was him. 

[FoRMULE.— Not proper, because the pronoun Mm, which belongs after the neuter 
verb 1MM, is in the objective case, and does not agree with the pronoun it, which be- 
longs before it as the nominative; both words referring to the same thins. But, ac- 
cording to Bule 2l8t, ** Active-intransitive, passive, and neuter verbs, and their par- 
ticiples, take the same case after as before them, when both words refer to the aame 
thing.*^ Therefore, him should be he; thus, We did not know that it was he.} 

We thought it was thee. 

I would act the same part, if I were him. 

It could not have been her. 

It is not me, that he is angrjr 'yrith. 

They believed it to be I. 

It was thought to be him. 

If it had been her, she would have told us. 

We know it to be they. 

Whom do you think it is ? 

Who do you suppose it to be ? 

We did not know whom they were. 

Thou art him whom they described. 

Impossible ! it can't be me. 

Whom did he think you were? 

Whom say ye that I am 1 

RULE XXn.— OBJECTIVES, 

Prepositioiis govern the Objective case ; aS; 
" Truth and good are one : 
And beauty dwells in them, and they in Jier^ 
With like participation^^ — Akenside, 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE XXn. 

Ob8. 1.— Most of the prepositions may take the im^)erfeet participle for their 
object; and some, the preperfect^ or pluperfect: as, ^'On opening ih^ trial. 



they accused him of having ae/rauded them'."—" A' ^oick wit, a nice jndffe^ 
ment, <&c., could not raise this man above being reeewed only upon the root 
<^ contributing to mirth and diversion."— /Sif^fo. And the preposition to is 
often followed by an injinitive. But, as prepositions, when ^ey introduce 
declinable words, or words that have oases, idways govern the objective, there 
are -proi^Tiyno exceptiorie to the foregoing rule. — Let not the learner suppose, 
that iimnitives or participles, when they are ffovemed by prepositions, are 
therefore in the objective case ; for case is no attribute of eiuer of them. They 
are governed a$ partioiplei or aa Wffimtwes^ and not as oases. The mere ftot 
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of government is so finr flmn oreating the modifloation goyerned, that it 
hboentstiXjmmpno&dB it to exist. 

Obs. S.~Piepoeitions are sometimes eUipUeaUy constraed Tdth adjecUve$; 
li, •» «atf»> m 9eer€L iUjiint^ on high ; L e., tf» a win manner^ in secret placeif 
U ikejini Ume^ an As^ pUieet. Sncn phrases imply time, place, degree, or 
manner, and are equivalent to adverbs. In parsing, the learner may supply 
the ellipsis. 

One. 8. — ^In a few instances prepositions precede adverbe ; as. at <mee^from 
iAo>9e^for 09er. These should be united, and parsed as advetit, or else the 
adverb must be parsed as a noun, according to observation 8d on Bule 15th. 

Qbs. 4d — When nouns otUme or mMtwre are connected with verbs or adr 
jeodves, the prepositions which govern them, are generally suppressed : as. 
** We rode sixty mUes that dav ;" that is, *' Vwougk sixty miles on that day." 
— *« The wall is ten feet high ;^' that is, <' high to ten feet." In parsing, sup- 
plv the eOipeis ; or else you must take the time -or measure (la/verbiallyj as 
relating to the verb or adjective qualified by it. Such expressions as. " A 
IxNurd of six feet long,"—" A bov of twelve years old," are wrong. Strike 
out of; or say, ** A board of six xeet in lengthf*^-^" A boy of twelve years <^ 

Obs. 5. — ^After the adjectives Uiey near, and nigh, the preposition to or vn* 
to is often understood ; as, ** It is like [to or vnto] KlYerJ'^— Alien, ** How 
Uke the former V^-^Dri/den. ^^Near yonder QO^6&:^—0dldamith, ^^Nvgh this 
recess." — OaHh, As similarity ana proximity are relatione, and not qwU- 
itiee, it might seem proper to call Uie. near, and nigh, prepositions ; and 
some ^prammaiians have so classed the last two. Dr. Johnson seems to be 
inconsistent in calling near a preposition in the phrase, "So near thy heart," 
and an adjective, in the phrase^ ** Being near their master I" We have not 
placed them with the prepositions for /our reasons : (1.) Because they are 
Bometimes compared: (2.) Becaase they sometimes have adverbs evidentiy 
lelatinff to them ; (8.) Because the preposition to or unto is sometimes ex- 
pieasea after them ; and, (i.) Because the words which usually stand for 
them in the learned langiuiges, are clearly adjectives. Like, when it expresses 
nmHaiity of manner^ and near and nigh, when they express proximity of 
degree, tan adverbs, 

Obs. 6.— The word wofih is often followed by an adjective, or a partidple, 
wUflh it iqypears to govern; as, ** If your arguments produce no conviction, 
tkuj are wink nothing to me." — B«Utie, " To reign is toorth ambition." — 
Mkan, **This is life indeed, life worth presernng.''^— Addison, It is not 
easy to determine to what pert of speech toor^ here belongs. Dr, Johnson 
calls it an adjective, but says nothing of the d)ject after it, which some sup- 
pose to be eovemea by of understood. In this supposition, it is gratuitously 
assumed, that toorihSR equivalent to worthy, after which ^should be ex- 
pressed; as. "Whatsoever is worthv ^ their love, is worth their anger." — 
J^enham, But, as worth appears to nave no certc^m characteristic of an ad- 
jective, some call it a noun, and suppose a double ellipsis ; as, " The book is 
[of the] worth [of] a dollar." This is stiU less satis&ctory ; and, as the 
whole appears to be mere guess-work, we see no good reason why worth is 
not a preposition, governing the noun or participle. If an adverb precede 
worth, it may as well be referred to the loregoing verb, as when it occurs 
before any other preposition. 

Obs. 7.— Both l>r, Johnson and Home Iboke, (who never agreed if they 
could helpit,) unite in saying that toor^, in the phrases, "wo toorth the 
man," — "Wo tporih the day." &o., is from the imperative of the Saxon verb 
wr^than or weorthan, lobe; i. e., " Wo be [to] the man." or, " Wo betide the 
man," &q. And the latter aJBOrms, that, as ^ is from tne imperative of beon, 
Xobe,90 with (though admitted to be sometimes from witha/n, to join) is often 
no other than this same imperative verb wyrth or worth: if so, tne words by, 
wUh, and worth, were originally synonymous, and should now be referred to 
one and the same class. The datwe case, or oblic^ue object, which Diey gov- 
erned as Saxon verbs, becomes their proper object, wLen taken as English 
prepositions ; and in this also they appear to be alike. 

Obs. 8.^ After verbs of giving , procuring, and some others, there is usually 
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an ellipsis of io or for before the objective of the peiBon ; as, " Give [to] bim 
water to drink."—*' Buy [/or] me a knife." 80 in tho axdamation, " Wo 
is meP^ — ^meaning, " Wo is to me I" 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER BULE XXIL — OBJBOnVBS. 
It rests with thou and me to decide. 

[FoKXiTLK.— Not proper, because the pronoan thou is in the nominative ease, sad 
is governed by the preposition wt^ But, according to Bnle 22d, ** PreposltloflS 
govern the oblective case.^^ Tberefore, thou shoold be Mm; thus, It rests widi iftes 
and me to decide,] 

Let that remain a secret between you and L 
I lent the book to some one, I know not who. 
Who did he inquire for ? Thou. 
From he that is needy, turn not away. 
We are all accountable, each for his own act's. 
Does that boy know who he is speaking to 1 
I bestow my favours on whosoever I will* 

RULE XXin.— INFINITIVES. 

The preposition to governs the Infinitive mood, and 
commonly connects it to a finite verb; "I desire to 
leam.^^ — br. Adam. 

OBSSRVATIONS OK RULB XXHI. 

Obs. 1« — ^No word is more variously explained by grammariana, than this 
word TO, which is prefixed to the verb m the infinitive mood. Johtuem^ 
Walker, SeoU, Todd, and other lexioographers, cidl it an adverb; bat, in ez* 
plaining its use, they say it denotes certam reuUions, which it is not the office 
of an adverh, to express. [See Johnson^ JHctvmarp^ 4to.] Lowikt Mwrrof^ 
Wibeter, Char. Oomy, and others, call it a prepoetttan : and some of thflM 
ascribe it to the ffovernmeni of the verb, and others do not. JJetBth saya. 
*< The prepoeitiion to placed before the verb, mdkee the infinitive mood.'^ 
Skmner, m his Oanonee Mymologici, calls it an eavMoeal aHicle. Borne 7bt^ 
who shows that most of our conjunctions and prepositions may be traced 
back to andent verbs and nouns, says that to has the same origin as dio, and 
he seems to consider it an auxiliary verb. Many are content to call it a 0r#- 
Jbiy A particle, a ngnqfike ingfinUive, &c., without telling us why or iouf it ia 
80, or to what part of speech it belongs. If it be Apart (jf the if^mMve, it is s 
lomtj and must be classed with the auxil4ariea, Dr, Ask plaoea it anuMw tha 
auxiliaries; but he says, the auxiliaries '* seem to have the nature of ad- 
verbeJ*^ We have given in the preceding rule that explanation which wa 
consider to bo the most correct and the most simple. Who first parsed tha 
infinitive in this manner we know not: the doctrine is found in several 
English grammars, one of which, written oy a daeeieal tea^er^ was published 
in London in 1796.— See Ooar'e Grammar, 12mo. p. 268. 

Obs. 2.— Most English grammarians have consiaered the word to aa tkpari 
qfihein^nitive; and, like the teachers of Latin, have referred the govern- 
ment or this mood to a preoedinff verb. But the rule which they give is 
partial, and often inapplicable ; and their exceptions to it are numerous and 
puzzling. Thej teach that at least half the different parts of speeoh/reauent- 
2^ govern the mfinitive: if so, there should be a distinct rule for each; for 
why should the government of one part of speech be made an exception to 
that of an other ? and, if this be done, with respect to the infinitive, why not 
also with respect to the objective oaae ? In all instances to which their rule 
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is applicable, the rale here giyen amounts to the same thing; and it obviates 
the neoessity for their nomerons exceptions, and the embarrassment arising 
from other oonstmotions of the infinitive not noticed in them. 

Obs. 8. — ^The infinitive thus admits a simpler solution in EnglUh, than in 
most other langoages. In French, the infinitive, though frequently placed 
in immediate dependence on an other verb, ma^ also be governed hy several 
Afferent prepositions, (as a, de, pour, sans, apres,) according to the sense.* 
In Spanisn and ItaUan, the construction is similar. In LaUn and Oredk, the 
infinitive is, for the most part, dependent on an other verb. But, aooording 
to the grammars, it may stand for a noun in all the six cases ; and many 
have (»lled it an indedindUe noun. . See the Port-Roual LaHn and Greek 
Orammars ; in which several peculiar constructions of tne infinitive, are re- 
ferred to the government of a jfreposUion. 

Obs. 4.— Thoueh the infinitive is commonly made an a4junct to some finite 
Terb, yet it may be joined to almost all the other parts of speech, or to an 
other infinitive ; as, 

1. To a noun; as, '* He had leave to go^ 

2. To an at^eeUve; as. ** We were anxious to see jom?'* 
8. To Kprontmn: as, " I discovered him tohe& scholar.** 
4. To a verb in ike it^findHve: as, '*7b cease to do evil.^* 
6. To aparticMe; as, ^*' Endeavouring to escape, he.fell.*^ 

6. To an adverb;^ as, *'She is old enough to go to school.^^ 

7. To a eonjunenon ; as, ** He knows better than to trust yon.'^ 

8. To A preposition ; as, '* I was about to write,'''* — Rev,, x. 4. 

9. To an isueryeetian; (by ellipsb ;) as, "C? to forget her I" — Young, 

Obs. 5. — ^The Infinitive is the mere verb, without affirmation ; and, iu 
aome respect, resembles a noun. It may stand for — 

1. A sul^ ; as, "7b steal is sinftd." 

2. A predicate; as, "To enjoy is to obey, ^^— Pope, 

8. A purpose, or an end ; as, " He *b gone to do it.^* — Edgeworth, 

4. An employmenij as, " He loves to rideJ*^ 

5. A cause; as, " I rejoice to hear it." 

8. A comAng event; as, " A structure soon tofaXL?'* — (hwper, 

7» A term ^comparison ; as, " He was so much affected as to weep," 

Qua. 6. — ^Andently, the infinitive was sometimes preceded hy/or as well 

■a l9 ; as, " I went up to Jerusalem /or to worship." — Acts, xidv, 11. ** What 

went ye out/or to seel" — Zuie, vii, 26. 

1 •" Learn sMlfullie how 

Each gitdn/or to laie by itself on a mow." — Tusser, 

Modem usage rejects the former preposition. 

Obs. 7. — ^The infinitive sometimes depends on a verb understood; as, **7b 
he candid with you, [Icor^ess] I was in rault." Some grammarians have er- 
• roneously taught that the infinitive in such sentences i&put ahsoikOe. 

Obs. 8. — ^The infinitive, or a phrase of which the infinitive is a part, being 
introduced apparentiy as the subject of a verb, but superseded by some other 
wcHTd, is put ahsolute, or left unconnected, by pleonasm; as, 

"7b be, or not to be;—4hat is the question."— »SAaib^>eartf. 

Obs. 9.— The infinitive of the verb beAa often understood ; as, " I suppose 
it IU> be] necessary^." [See Obs, 2d on Mule xxiv.] 

Obs. io. — ^The infinitive usually /o22oe£w the word on which it depends ; 
but this order is sometimes reversed ; as, 

"7b catch your vivid scenes, too gross her hand." — T%omson. 

* "La proposition, est un mot indeclinable, placo devant les noms. les pronoms, et 
les verbes, qn'elle reflri*.— The preposition is an indeclinable word placed before the 
nonna, pronouns, and verbs, which it govems^''~'PerriaCs Orammar^ p. 152. 

** Every verb placed immediately after an other verb, or after a preposition, ought 
to be put in the im.JlnMine; because it is then the regimen, of the verb or preposition 
which precedes.^'^^foiik des Oram, par OirauU JOu Vivier, p. 774 
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FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XXHI. — ^INFINinVES. 
Ought these things be tolerated ? 

[FomuLB.— Not proper, becaose the intaitive l>4 tdUrttted^ is net preoeded bj the 
prepeeitioo to. Bat, aocording to Role 88d, **The prepoeitioa to governs the inflnitiTd 
mood, aad oommonly conaeots it to a finite verb/*^ Therefore, to dioold be inserted; 
thus, Oaght these tmiigs to be tolerated f] 

Please excuse my son's absenoe. 
Cause every man go out from me. 
Forbid them enter the garden. 
Do you not perceive it move ? 
Allow others discover your merit. 
He was seen go in at that gate. 
Permit me pass this way. 

RULE XXIV.— INFINmVEa 

The active verbs, hid, dare, fed, hear^ let^ makej need^ 
see, and their participles, usuallj take the Infinitive after 
them, without the preposition to: as, ^^ If he bade thee 
d^rt, how darest thou stay ?" 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULB ZZIV. 

Obs. 1.— The prei>oBition is almost alwi^ employed alter tlie paaaive form 
of these verbs, and in some instances after the active : as, '* He was heard to 
sa^.'' — *' I cannot see to do it." — ** What would dsffe to moleat him who 
might call, on every aide, to thonaandB enriched by hia hwakt^V—JDr* Mnr 
won, 

Obs. 2.— The anziliary be of the passive infinitiTe is also snppnassed, after 
fed, hear, make, and ««« ; as, ^< I heard the letter rMMf,"— not, " he read, 

Obs. 8. — ^A few other verbs, besides the eight which are mentioned in the 
foreffoinff rule, eometimee have the infinitive after them without <o; such as, 
lehold, fndi haw, help, marh, tkeeroe, and other equivalents <tf ms. Example : 
'* Certainly it is heaven upon earth, to hAve a man^s mind mone in oh«itj, 
reft in Providence, and turn upon the poles of truth."-— jU, JBoeon. 

TALSB SYNTAX XJNDEB BULB XXIV.— INriNITIVKS. 
They need not to call upon her. 

[FoRmru.— Not proper, beoaose the preposKloB to Is inserted before coSL wMdi 
fDUows the active verb neod. But, aeeordlnc to Rule 24tb» **Tbe aetive verbs Md; 
detre^JM, hear^ let, mate, need, eee, and their participIe^ u^oally take the inihiitive 
after them, without the prepeeitioii toJ" Therefore, to should be omitted ; thoa, They 
need not call upon her.] 

I felt a chilling sensation to creep over me. 

I have heard him to mention the subject. 

Bid the boys to come in immediately. 

I dare to say he has not got home yet. 

Let no rash promise to be made. 

We sometimes see bad men to be honoured. 

A good reader will make himself to be dii^inotly heard* 
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RULE XXV.— NOM. ABSOLUTE. 

A noun or a pronoun is put absolute in the Nomi- 
native, when its case depends on no other word: as, "Be 
foiling, who shall meet success ?" — " Your foihers, where 
are they? and the prophets, do they lire forerer?" — 
Zech., i, 5. 

" This said, he formed thee, Adam I thee, mani 
Dust of the ground 1" — Mihan. 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULK XXV. 

0b8. 1.— In jMmiiig the nommative abscdute, tell how it is pnt bo. whothtr 
with tLparUcipU, by direct addreM, hjjpUonatm^ or by exuamaUonj for a 
noun or a proooon is pot absolute in the nominatlYe, under the Ibllowkig 
Jimr €ircfumttance8: 

1. When, with aparUdjpUj it is used to express a osose, or a oonoomitant 
6ct; as, 

"TJbw looking on, 

Bfaatne to be overcome or overreaohM, 
liVoiild utmost vigor raise."— KUdofi. 
8. When, 9y dir§a addreuj it is put in the second person, and set off from 
the verb by a comma; as, "At length, Seged, reflect ana be wise." — Dr. 



thou hast created them."— PmcZitw, Ixzxiz, 12. [See the figure PUofuumy in 

»1BTIV.1 

4. When, iy mtr€ exdamation. it is used vdthout address, and withool 
oUier words expressed or implied to give it construction ; as, 
''Oh I deep enchanting j?reZt^ to repose, 
The dawn of bliss, the twUigU of our woes !" — OamfbeU, 

Obs. S.— The nominative |m^ abtcH/ute^ with a parHeiple, is equivalent to a 
dependent dause, commencing with when, whUe, jf, eince, or beoaute; as, '^ I 
bemg a chiild-" — equal to, " Wheti I was a child." 

On. 8.— Hme paitidple being is often understood after noxms or pronouns 
put absolute; as, 

** Alike in ignorance, his reason [ ] such, 

Whether ne thinks too little or too much." — Pope. 

Obs. 4.— All nouns in the second person are either put absolute, according 
to Bule 25th, or in apposition with their own pronouns placed before them. 
aooonlSng to Bule Sd: as, ** This is the stone which was set at nought <Mr 
y<mMlStrs:'---Aets. 

** Peace I minwn, peace ! it boots not me to hear 
The selfish counsel of you hangers^onJ'^—Aidhor, 

Obs. 5. — ^Nouns preceded by an article, are almost always in the third per- 
9on; and, in exclamatory phrases, such nouns sometimes appear to have no 
determinable construction ; as, " ^ depHh of the riohea both of tha wisdom 
and knowledge of God."— iSom., xi, 88. 

Obs. 6.— The case of nouns used in exclamations, or in mottoes and ab- 
hreviated sayings, often depends, or may be conceived to depend, on some- 
^AiiDttundorstood ; and. when their construction can be satiefectoTily explaiDed 
on the principle of elhpsis^ t1^e^ are not put abw^wte' The following examnles 
may perhaps oe resolved m this manner, though the expressions will lose 
mnflh of their vivadly: «'AAorw/ a horse/ my hmffdom ^ a honel"-' 
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Shal, ^^Heaps upon heaps," --*'/S3Wn for skin,"—" An €jf$ for an eye, and a 
ioath for a U)Ot\i^^—^^ Day after day,"—" World without end."— JKWe. 

FALSE SYl^AX UNDER RULE XXV. — NOM. ABSOLUTE. 
Him having ended his discourse, the assembly dispersed. 

[FoBMUuc— Not proper, because the pronoun Aim, whose case depends on no other 
word, is in the objecttve case. But, according to Kale 85th, ** A noan or a pronoun 
Is put absolute in the nominative, when its case depends on no other word. There< 
fore, him should be Aa ; thus, He having ended his discourse, the assembly dispersed.] 

Me being young, they deceived me. 

Them refusing to comply, I withdrew. 

Thee being present, he would not tell what he knew. 

The child is lost ; and me, whither shall I go ? 

Oh happy us ! surrounded thus with blessings ! — Murray, 

*' Thee too ! Brutus, my son !'' cried Geesar overcome. 

But him, the chieftain of them all, 

His sword hangs rusting on the wall. 

Her quick relapsing to her former state, 

With boding fears approach the serving train. 

There all thy gii^ and graces we display, 

Thee, only Uiee, directing all our way. 

RULE XXVL—SUBJUNCnVES. 

A future contingency is best expressed by a verb in 
the Subjunctiye present ; and a mere supposition witb 
indefinite time, by a verb in the Subjunctive imperfect: 
but a conditional circumstance assumed as a fact, requires 
the Indicative mood: as, "If thou forsake him, he will 
cast thee oflF forever." — " If it were not so, I would have 
told you." — "If thou werd^ nothing would be gained." — 
" Though he is poor, he is contented." 

NOTES TO BULK XXVI. 

Note L — hi connecting words that express time, the order 
and fitness of time shoidd be observed. Thus : in stead of^ 
*'I have seen him last week^ say, "I saw him last week f^ and 
in stead o^ " I saw him this weeh^ say, '^ I have seen him ihis 
week:' 

Note II. — ^Verbs o^ commanding^ desiring^ expecting^ hoping^ 
intending^ permitting y and some others, in all their tenses, refer 
to actions or events, relatively present or future : one should 
therefore say, "I hoped you would come^ — not, ^^ would have 
eome;^ and, "I intended to do it," — ^not, "to have done it;" 

Note UL — ^Propositions that are at all times equally true 
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or Mse, should generally be expressed in the present tense ; 
as, ^ He seemed hardly to know, that two and two make four,** 
—not^'* made.'' 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XXVI. — MOODS. 
Under the First Clause of Rule 26. — Future Contingencies. 
He mQ not be pardoned, unless he repents. 

[FoBMUUL— N<yt proper, becftose the rerb r^^erUe, which is used to express ft fMore 
contingency, is in the indicative mood. Bat, seeordinf to the first efarase of Bole 9Mi. 
**A fotnre contingency is best expressed by a verb in the subjunctive present** 
Therefore, repeiUt, should be r^perU; thos, He will not be pardoned, unless he repenL] 

He will maintain his cause^ though he loses his estate. 

They will fine thee, unless thou o£^rest an excuse. 

I shall walk out in the afternoon, unless it rains. 

Let him take heed lest he &lls. 

On condition that he comes, I consent to stay. 

If he is but discreet, he will succeed. 

Take heed that thou speakest not to Jacob. 

If thou castest me off, I shall be miserable. 

Send them to me, if thou pleasest. 

Watch the door of thy lips, lest thou utterest folly. 

Under the Second Clause of Rule 26. — Mere Supposiiione. 
And so would I, if I was he. 

^onnruL— Not proper, because the verb toos, which is used to express a mere sup- 
position, with indefinite time, is in the indicative mood. But, acoording to the second 
daoae of Bole 90th, ** A mere supposition, with indefinite time, is best expressed by a 
Terb in the subjunctive imperfect." Therefore tOM should be were; thus, And m 
wonldI,tfI«Mrfhe.] 

If I was to write, he would not regard it. 

If thou feltest as I do, we should soon decide. 

Though thou (Reddest thy blood in the cause, it would but 

Srove thee sincerely a fool, 
lou lovedst him, there would be more evidence of it. 
I believed, whatever was the issue, all would be well. 
If love was never feigned, it would appear to be scarce. 
There fell from his eyes as it had been scales. 
If he was an impostor, he must have been detected. 
Was death denied, all men would wish to die. 
O that there was yet a day to redress thy wrongs I 
Ibough thou wast huge as Atlas, thy efforts would be vain. 

Under the Last Clause of Rule 26. — Assumed Facts. 
If he know the way, he does not need a guide. 

[FoBMUUL— Not proper, because the verb Anoio, which is used to express a condi- 
tional circumstance assumed as a &ct. Is in the subjunctive mood. But, according to 
the last clause of Bule 26th, ** A conditional circumstance assumed as a fiuit, requires 
the indicative mood.'' Therefore, know should be knows; thus, If he knowe the way, 
1m does not need a guide.] 
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Though he seem to be artless, he has deceived us. 

If he think as he speaks, he may be safely trusted. 

Though this event be strange, it certainly did happen. 

If thou love tranquillity of mind, seek it not abroad. 

If seasons of idleness be dangerous, what must a continued 

habit of it prove? — Blair. 
Though he were a son, yet learned he obedience by the things 
• which he suffered. 
I knew thou wert not slow to hear. 

Under Note 1.— Words of Time. 
The work has been finished last week. 
He was out of employment this fortnight 
This mode of expression has been formerly in use. 
I should be much obliged to him if he will attend to it 
I will pay the vows which my lips have uttered when I was in 

trouble. 
I have compassion on the multitude, because they continue 

with me now three days. 
I thought, by the accent, that he had been speaking to bis 

child. 
And he that was dead sat up and began to speak. 
Tliou hast borne, and hast patience, and fi>r my name's sake 

hast laboured, and hast not fainted. — Bev.^ ii, 3. 
Ye will not come unto me that ye might have life. 
At the end of this quarter, I shall be at school two years. 
We have done no more than it was our duty to have dcme. 

Under Note 2. — Relative Tenses. 

We expected that he would have arrived last night 

Our fnends intended to have met us. 

We hoped to have seen you. 

He would not have been allowed to have entered. 

Under Note 3. — Permanent Propositions. 

The doctor affirmed, that fever always produced thirst 
The ancients asserted, that virtue was it own reward. 

PROMISCUOUS EXAMPLES OF FALSE SYNTAX. 
LESSON I. 

[It is here expected that the learner will ascertain for himself the proper form of 
correcting each example, according to the particular Bole or Note under which it be- 
longs.] 

There is a spirit in man ; and the inspiration of the Almighty 

giveth them understanding. 
My people doth not consider. 
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I have never heard who they invited. 

Then hasten thy return ; for, thee away, 
Nor lustre has the sun, nor joy the day. 

I am as well as when you was here. 

That elderly man, he that came in late, I supposed to be the 
superintendent. 

All the virtues of mankind are to be counted upon a few fin- 
gers, but his follies and vices are innumerable. 

It must indeed be confessed that a lampoon or a satire do not 
carry in them robbery or murder. 

There was more persons than one engaged in this affair. 

A man who lacks ceremony, has need for great merit. 

A wise man avoids the showing any excellence in trifles. 

Hie most important and firA female quality is sweetness of 
temper. 

We dioose rather lead than follow. 

^loranoe is the mother of fear, as well as admiration. 

He must fear many, who many fear. 

Every one partake of honour bestowed on the worthy. 

The king nor the queen were not at all deceived. 

Was there no difference, there would be no choice. 

I had rather have been informed. 

Must thee return this evening 1 

Life and death is in the power of the tongue. 

I saw a person that I took to be she. 

Let him be whom he mav, I shall not stop. 

This is certainly an useful invention. 

That sudi a spirit as thou dost not understand me. 

* It is no more but justice,' quoth the &rmer. 

LESSON n. 

Great improvements has been made. 

It is undoubtedly true what I have heard. 

The nation is torn by feuds which threaten their ruin. 

The account of these transactions were incorrect. 

Godliness with contentment are great gam. 

Hie number of sufferers have not been ascertained. 

There are one or more of them yet in confinement. 

They have chose the wisest part. 

He spent his whole life in doing of good. 

They know scarcely that temperance is a virtue. 

I am afraid lest I have laboured in vain. 

Mischief to itself doth back recoil. 

This construction sounds rather harshly. 

What is the cause of the leaves ourlingi 
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Was it thee, that made the noise ? 

Let thy flock clothe upon the naked. 

Wisdom and knowledge is granted unto thee. 

His conduct was surprising strange. 

This woman taught my brother and I to read. 

Let your promises be such that you can perform. 

We shall sell them in the state they now are. 

We may add this observation, however. 

This came in fashion when I was young. 

I did not use the leaves, but root of the plant. 

We have used every mean in our power continually. 

Pass ye away, thou inhabitant of Saphir. — Mkah^ i, 11. 

Give every syllable and every letter their proper sound, 

LBSSON m. 

To know exactly how much mischief may be ventured upon 

with impunity, are knowledge enough for some folks. 
Every leaf and every twig teem with life. 
I was rejoiced at this intelligence. 
At this stage of advancement, there is little difficulty in the 

pupiPs understanding the passive and neuter verbs. 
I was afraid that I should have lost the parcel. 
Which of all these patterns is the prettier ? 
They which despise instruction shall not be wise. 
Both thou and thy advisers have mistaken their interest, 
A idle soul shall sufler hunger. 
The lips of knowledge is a precious jewel. 
I and my cousin are requested to attend. 
Can only say that such is my belief! 
This is different from the conscience being made to feeL 
Here is ground for their leaving the world with peace. 
Where are you all running so &8t 1 
A man is the noblest work of creation. 
Of all other crimes willful murder is the most atrociousii 
The tribes whom I visited, are partially civilized. 
From hence I conclude they are in error. 
The girls' books are neater than the boys. 
I intended to have transcribed it. 
Shall a character made up of the very worst passions, paM 

under the name of a gentleman? 
Bhoda ran in, and told how Peter stood befora the gatei. 
What is latitude and longitude ? 
Cicero was more eloquent than any Roman. 
Who dares apologize for Pisanro ^who is but Aiu>ther nama 

foT rapacity 1 



LESSON IV. 

Tell me whether you will do it or no. 

After the most straitest sect, I lived a Pharisee. 

We have no more but five loaves and two fishes. 

I know not who it was who did it. 

Doubt not, little though there be, 

But m cast a crumb to thee. — Langhome. 

This rule is the best which can be given. 

I have never seen no other waj. 

These are poor amends for die men and treasures which we 
have lost 

Dost thou know them boys % 

This is a part of my unde's Other's estate. 

Many people never learn to speak correct 

Some people are rash, and others timid : those apprehend too 
mudi, these too little. 

Is it lawful for us to give tribute to Csesar or no? 

It was not worth while preserving any permanent enmity. 

I no sooner saw my &ce in it, but I was startled at the short- 
ness of it 

Every person is answerable for their own conduct. 

They are men that scorn a mean action, and who will exert 
themselves to serve you. 

I do not recollect ever having pdd it. 

The stoics taught that all crimes were equal. 

Every one of these theories are now exploded. 

Either of these four will answer. 

There is no situation where he would be happy. 

The boy has been detected in stealing, that you thought so 
clever. 

I will meet thee there if thee please. 

He is not so sick, but what he can laugh. 

These clothes does not fit me. 

The audience was all very attentive. 

Wert thou some star, which from the ruin'd roof 
Of shak'd Olympus by mischance didst fall ! — Milton, 

LESSON V. 

Was the master, or many of the scholars, in the room? 
His father's and mother's consent was asked. 
Whom is he supposed to be ? 
He is an old venerable man. 
It was then my purpose to have visited Sicily. 
It is to the learner only, and he that is in doubt| that this as- 
sistance is recommended. 

10 
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lliere are not the least hope of his recovery. 

Ai^er and impatience is always unreasonable. 

bms letters, there are not only correctness, but el^anoe. 

Opportunity to do good is the highest preferment wfaidi a 

noble mind desires. 
The year when he died, is not mentioned. 
Ebd I knew it, I should not have went. 
Was it thee, that spoke to me? 
The house is situated pleasantly. 
He did it as private as he possibly could. 
Subduing our passions is the noblest of conquests, 
James is more diligent than thee. 
Words interwove with sighs found out their way. 
He appears to be diffident excessively. 
The number of our days are with thee. 
Like a &ther pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them that 

fear him. — Psalms, ciii, 13. 
The circumstances of this case, is different. 
Well for us, if some such other men should rise! 
A man that is young in years, may be old in hours, if he have 

lost no time. 
The chi^ captain, fearing lest Paul should have been pulled 

in pieces of them, commanded the soldiers to go down, and 

to take them by force from among them. — Acts^ xxiii, 10, 
Nay, weep not, gentle Eros ; there is left us 
Ourselves to end ourselves. — Shakspeare. 



CHAPTER IV.— GENERAL ITEMS. 

The following comprebensive canon for tbe correction 
of all sorts of nondescript errors in syntax, a few gene- 
ral observations on the foregoing code of instructions, 
some examples of false syntax to be corrected by the 
General Rme, and a series of parsing lessons, iUustratiye 
of the Exceptions and Observations previously present- 
ed, constitute the present chapter. 

GENERAL RULE OF SYNTAX. 

In the formation of sentences, the consistency and 
adaptation of all the words shoiddbe careftilly observed; 
and a regular, clear, and correspondent constructiou 
should be preserved throughout. 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE SYNTAX. 

Obs. 1. — ^In proportion as the mles of Syntax are made few and ffeneral, 
fhev mnBt be either yagae or liable to exoeptiona. The number of the prin- 
cimes which deserve to be placed in the mles, is not fixed by any obvioua 
diBtinotion; henoe the diversity in the number of the rules as given by dif- 
farent jgrammarianw. In this matter a middle course seems to be best. We 
have therefbre taken the parts of speech in their order, and comprised all 
the general prindples of relation, agreement, and government, in tiM9Up-§ix 
UaaSng BuIm, Or these rules, tigM (namely, the Ist, the 4th, the 14th, the 
15tih. the letii, the 17th, the 18th, and the 19th,) are used only \n parting : 
two (namely, uie 18th and the 26th,) are necessary only for the correction qf 
false tywtax; the remaining sixteen answer the aouble purpose of parsing 
and eorreetion. The MDceptions, of which there are twenty-^iXy belong to 
ten different rules. The Notes^ of which there are eigJUy-seven. are subordin- 
ate rules of syntax, formed for the detection of errors. The Observations^ of 
which there are about two hundred^ are chiefly designed to explain the ar- 
rangement of words, and whatever is difficult or peculiar in construction. 

C^ 2. — ^The General RtiU of Syntaa, beinff designed to meet every possi- 
ble form of error in construction, necessarily mcludes all the particular rules 
and notes. It is too broad to convey very definite instruction, and ought 
not to be applied were a spedal rule or note is applicable. A few examples, 
not inroperly coming under any other head, wilt serve to show its use and 
Implication: such examples are given in the false syntax below. 

Obs. 8. — ^In the foregoing pages, the principles of syntax or odnstruetUm^ 
are supposed to be pretty inlfy developed ; but there may be in composition 
many errors of such a nature that no rule of grammar can show what should 
he substituted. The greater ^e inaccuracy, the more difficult the correction ; 
because the sentence may require a change throughout. Thus, the follow- 
ing definition, though very short, is a fourfold solecism : ^^Number is the 
consideration of an object, aa one or tnore.'*^ — Murray. TMs sentence, though 
written by one grammarian, and copied by twenty others, cannot be cor- 
rected but by changing every word in it : but this will of course destroy its 
identity, and form an other sentence, not an amendment. It is unfortunate for 
youth, that a volume of these incorrigible sentences might be culled from 
our grammars/ Examples of false syntax cannot embrace what is either 
utterly wrong in thought, or utterly unintelligible in language ; for the writer's 
meaning must be preserved in the correction, and where no sense is discov- 
ered, particular improprieties can never be detected and proved. The sen- 
tence above is one which we cannot correct ; but we can say of it-;^r«^, that 
number in grammar never can be defined, because unity and plurality have 
no common prowiTtY— ^secondly, that number is not considmUion, m any 
sense of the word— ^ir^, that an object is Imown to he one object, bv mere 
intuition, and not by consideration— and,/otfr^A^, that he who considers an 
object as more than one, misconceives it 1 11 1 

Obs. 4.— In the first eighteen rules, we have given the syntax of all the 
parts of speech in recard to reloMon and agreement. And, by placing the 
rules in the order of the parts of speech, we hope to have relieved the pupil 
from all difficulty in recollecting the numbers by which they are distm- 
ffuished ; for, in the exercise of parsing, it is vexr unportant that the Rules 
oe distinctly and accurately quoted by the pupil. Relation and agreement 
have been taken together, because they could not properly be separated. 
One word may relate to an other and not agree with it; but there is never 
any necessary agreement between words that have not a rwUion, or a depend- 
ence on each other according to the sense. 

Obs. 6.— The English language having few inflections, has also few con- 
cords or agreements. Articles, adjectives, and participles, which in many 
other languages agree with their nouns in gender, number, and case, have 
usually in Englisn, no modifications in which they can agree with their 
nouns. Loioth says, " The adjective in English, havmg no variation of gen- 
der and number, cannot Imt agree with the substantive in these respects." 
What then is the agreement of words ? Can it be any thing else than their 
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There are not the least hope of his recovery. ^ 

Ai^er arid inipaticoce is always unreasonable. raf 

L: Lis letters, there are cot only correctness^ > J^ 

Opp«crrjn:ty to do good is the highest pr ^S^ 

noble mind desires. ^et, ao- 

Tlir year when he died, is not mentioned anteoei^S 

Had'l knew iL I should not have went , one of these 

Was it thee, that spoke to mel -^ «ither of the 

T-e house is situated pleasantly. 
He did it as private as he possibly 
Sjbiuinz our passions is the nobk "^^^^^^ RULE. 

Jc,r:.^> is"^ siore diligent than thee y'g glory.— Go Wmtft. 

Words interwove with siffhs fo» v «* i j. i 

XT -1 j-is-j^ tfr hi» not » deir end regular eon- 

He apr»ears to be dimdent ezc .r svuur, ^in um ibnneuon of sea* 

TV Ti.i-nKp-r nf oiir Ai\'ti ATA *^ **'^* should be csrefnlly olweryed: 

l*.tf na.aDt:r OI our aa^S are .^.^00 phonJd be preserTed throughout* 

Like a father pitieth hiscfail^'' a?" he corrected in two ways: thua, If I 

fear him.— Fsalnu, ciji, " ' " ' "*" ''°'^^"** "^ ^^^ ^^^ "^ ^ 
Tae circumstances of thb ^^ true religion ? 
^^ eJ tor us. It some sue' ^ substituted insensibility to enjoy- 
A man that is young u* - ^ J •' 

lost no time: ^^ at Lima. 

Tne chief captaiii, ^ J^itg open mouth for food, is a natural 
m pieces of thenv^ y^nt-Cardell. 
to tak^ them by^^ ^^ ^^^ observation of Ascham.— 7dl 
Nay, J^/^e which he had been taught.— /cf. 
Our^vf >J^ jialf a million volumes.— /rf. 

£« was one of the latest formed of any. — Id. 
^-(*ist of the proneness of men to vice. — IcU 
rrp ^jj&n^* ^^ "<>* to perceive, is the same. 
yiptBce or England was to be the umpire. 
The fo^JftlW ^'^ *^^*^ saved the life of a citizen ; and, con- 
of all so XOt ^^^^^ ^^ ^^® reward, 
ral obe icS^ '^^^ inquiry for Simon's house, and stood be- 

<5ome rsP^ — ^*^**' ^^ ^^' 

^uio ^^^ trouble than you can possibly help. 

P®5f Jjf(/p^*'^"g being then unknown, was a circumstance 

^ " Xj^rBBfpects favourable to freedom of the pen. 

>ip*^on which the present age is apt to run into, is 

^^fl children learn all things.— 6^Wmt^. 

''iftrf fe^ talents to which most men are not 



^^jf^ lew wiicius 10 wmcn mosc men are not bom, or, at 

^PJi . ^ _, 

#J^^ as he had most of the leading men in Greece. — 



»*^ xnftjT not acquire. 



i^ Philip wanting in his endeavours to corrupt Demos- 
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The Greeks, fearing to be surrounded on all sides, wheeled 
about and halteii, with the river on their backs. — Id. 

Poverty tarns our thoughts too much upon the supplying of 
our wants; and riches, upon enjoying our superfluitiesT 
That brother should not war with brother, 
And worry and devour each other. — Cowper, 
Such is the refuge of our youth and age ; 
Hie first from hope, the last from vacancy. — Byron. 
Triumphant Sylla ! couldst thou then divine. 
By aught than Bomans Borne should thus be laid l-^/d, 



EXAMPLES FOE PAESING. 

PRAXIS Vin. — SYNTACTICAL. 

In ^ Eighth Praxis are exemplified nearly all the Hxceptiom 
and Observations under the Rules of Syntax and the Notes, 

LBSSON I. — ^PROSE. 

The philosopher, the saint, or the hero— ^A« wise, the good, 
or the great man — ^very often lies hid and concealed in a ple- 
bdan, which a proper education might have disinterred and 
brought to light— -4eWt«o». 

He long-suffering of God waited in the days of Noah, while 
the ark was a preparing. — 1 Pet,^ iii, 20. 

Mercy and truth are met together ; righteousness and peace 
have kissed each other. — Ps.y Ixxxv, 10. 

In vain do they worship me, teaching for doctrines the com- 
mandments of men. — Matty xv, 9. 

Enowest thou not this ofold^ since man was placed upon the 
earth, that the triumphing of the toicked is short, and the joy 
of the hypocrite but for a moment? — «/o6, xx, 4, 5. 

They shall every man turn to his own people, and flee every 
one into his own land. — Isaiahy xiii, 14. 

Wherefore ye needs must be subject, not only for wrath, 
bat also for conscience'^ sake. — Rom., xiii, 5. 

But Peter continued knocking; and when they had opened 
the door, and saw him, they were astonished. — Acts, xii, 16. 

Ye have heard that it hath been said, * An eye for an eye, 
and a too^ for a tooth.*— J/a«., v, 37. [See Exod., xxi, 24.] 

For now I see through a glass darkly; out then, fiice to face : 
now I know in part ; but then shall I know even as also I am 
known. — 1 Cor., xiii, 12. 
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Ererj man should let his manrseryant, and every mah his 
maid-servant, being an Hebrew or an Hebrewess, go free ; that 
none should serve himself of them, to wit, of a Jew his brothe^^ 
— Jcr., xxxiv, 9. 

Then the king of Babylonia army besieged Jerusalem: and 
Jeremiah the Prophet was shut up in the court of the prison 
which was in the king ofJudMs house. — Jer^ xxxii, 2. 

/ Tertius, who wrote this epistle, salute you in the Lord. — 
Bom,^ xvi, 22. 

And this is the record of John, when the Jews sent priests 
and Levites from Jerusalem to ask him, ' Who art thour And 
he confessed, and denied not, but confessed, ' I am not the 
Christ.' And they asked him, * What then? art thou Elias V 
and he saith, ' I am not' — ' Art thou tiiat prophet V and he 
answered, * No.^^^ohn, i, 19. 

The new moons and sabbaths, the calling of assemblies, I 
cannot away with : it is iniquity, even the solemn meeting.-^ 
I$aiahf i, 13. 

LESSON n. UPROSE. 

The rudiments of every language, therefore, must be given 
08 a tasky not as an amusement, — GoMsmith. 

Time we ought to consider as a sacred trust committed to 
us by God, of which we are now the depositaries, and [of 
which] we are to render an account at the last, — Blair. 

Thus Justice, properly speaking, is the only virtue ; and aU 
the rest have their origin in it. — Goldsmith, 

. True generosity is a duty as indispensably necessary as those 
[which are] imposed upon us by law. — Id, 

To teach men to be orators, is little less than to teach them 
to be poets. — Id, 

Lysippus is told that his banker asks a4ebt of forty pounds, 
and that a distressed acquaintance petitions for the same siim. 
He gives it, without hesitating, to the latter; for he demands 
as 2k favour what the £)rme]^ requires as a debt-^Id, 

^i%at I know not what I want,' said the prince, ' is the cause 
of my complaint ; if I had any known want, I should havci a 
certain wish ; that wish would excite endeavour ; and I should 
not then repine to see the sun move so slowly towards the 
western mountain, or lament when the day breaks, and iHLee^ 
will no longer hide me from myself — Dr, Johnson. 

* MyfriendSy said he, * I have seriously considered our man- 
ners and our prospects ; and [I] find that we have mistaken 
our own interest. Let us therefore stop^ while to stop is in our 
power.' — ^They stared awhile in silence one upon an other, and 
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ai hut drove him away b j a general dioros of eontintied 
lai^ter. — Id. 

The laws of eaaterii hospitality allowed them to enter, and 
the master welcomed them, like a man libcnral and wMlthy. 
He was skilful enough in appearances soon to discern that they 
were no common guests, and spread his table wiUi magnin- 
cence.— icil 

The year hefi^re^ he had so used the matter, that, what by 
force, what by poUey, he had taken frofld the Qiristians abore 
thirty small castles. — KnoUes. 

"W e exhorted them to trust in God, and to lore one an other. 
Campbell. 

LESSON m. — ^POXTRT. 

See the sole bliss Heaven could on all bestow^ 

Which who but feels, can taste, but thinks^ can know ; 

Tet| poor with fortune, and with learning blind, 

i%€ bad must miss, the pood, untaught, will find. — Pope. 

There are^ wAo, deaf to mad Ambition's call, 

Would slurink to hear th* obstreperous trump of &me ; 

Supremely blessed, if to their portion &11 

Health, competence, and peace. — Beattie. 

The end and the reward of toil is rest. — Id* 

Shame to mankind ! Philander had his foes ; 
He felt the truths I sinp, apd I, in him : 
But he, nor /feel more. — Younp. 

Lorenzo, to recriminate is just: 
Fondness for fiune is avarice of air. — Id. 

Wrong he sustains with temper, looks on heaven, 
Nor stoops to think his injurer his foe. — Id. 

Amid the forms which this full world presents 
lake rivals to his choice, what human breast 
E'er doubts, before the transient and minute. 
To prize the vast, the stable, and sublimed — Akenside. 

Now fears in dire vicissitude invade : 

The rustling brake alarms, and quiv ring shade: 

Nor light nor darkness brings hia pain relief; 

One shows the plunder, and one hides the thieC— -JbAn«on. 

So reads he nature, whom the lamp of truth 
Illuminates : — ^thy lamp, mysterious Word ! 
Which whoso sees, no longer wanders lost. 
With intellects bemaz'd in endless doubt. 
But runs the road of wisdom. — Cowper. 
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From education as the leading cause^ 
The public character its colour draws ; 
Hence the prevailing manners take their cast, 
Extravagant or sober, loose or chaste. — Id, 

Mercy to him that shows it, is the rule 

And righteous limitation of its act, 

By which heaven moves in pard'ning guilty man. — Id. 

Yet O the thought^ that thou art safe, and h^ I 
That thought is joy, arrive what may to me. — Id, 

LESSON IV. ^POETRY. 

Then palaces and lofly domes arose ; 

These for devotion, and for pleasiur e those. — Blackmore. 

And O, poor hapless nightingale, thought I, 

How sweet thou singst, how near the deadly snare ! — MiUon* 

Give every man thine ear, hxitfew thy voice ; 

Take each man's censure, but reserve thy judgement. 

Neither a borrower nor a lender be; 

For loan oft; loseth both itself and friend. — Shakspeare» 

Sorrow breaks reasons, and reposing hours ; 

Makes the night morning^ and the noon-tide night. — Id, 

Nor then the solemn nightingale ceased warbling. — MiUon^ 

The blessed to-day is as completely so, 

As who began a thousand years ago. — Pope. 

Thus Virtue sinks beneath unnumber'd woes, 

When Passions, bom her Jriends^ revolt her j^«. — Brown. 

Full many a gem, of piurest ray serene 

The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear; 
Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air. — Oray. 

Then kneeling down to heaven's eternal King, 
The saint, the father, and the husband j>ray5; 

Hope * springs exulting on triumphant wing,' 
That tnus they all shall meet in future days. — Bums, 

These are thy blessings. Industry ! rough power ; 

WJurni labour still attends, and sweaty and^tn. — Thomson. 

Sweet bird! thy bow'r is ever green, 

Thy sky is ever clear ; 
Thou hast wo sorrow in thy song, 

No winter in thy year, — Logan. 



• Hark ! they whisper ; angels say, 
^ Sister 9pirUj corns awaj !' 
What is this absorbs me quite, 
Steals my seises, shuts my sight ? — ^/\)^« 

LBSSON V. POETRY. 

Oh Jholf to think Grod hates the worthy mind^ 
Hie lover and the love of human kind, 
WTiose life is healthful, and whose conscience dear, 
Because he wants a thousand pounds a year« — F(^» 

He can't flatter, he f 

An honest mind and plain ; he must speak truth : 
An they will hear it, so ; if not, he 's plain, — Shak, 
What! canst thou not forbear me half an hour? 
llien get thee gone, and dig my grave thyself. — Id, 
Remote from man, with God he pass'd his days, 
Prayer all his business^ all his pleasure praise, — FameU. 
Nature in silence bid the world repose ; 
When near the road a stately palace rose. — Id, 
It chanc'd the noble master of the dome 
Still made his house the wandering stranger's home, — Id. 
If still she loves thee, hoard that gem; 
'TIS worth thy vanish'd diadem. — Byron, 
He calls for Famine, and the meagre fiend 
Blows mildew yrom between his shrivel'd lips, 
And taints the golden ear. — Cowper. 
What-ho! thou genius of the clime, what-hof 
liest thou asleep beneath these hills of snow? — Dryden* 
Oh ! what a tangled web we weave. 
When first we practise to deceive ! — Scott. 
■ Here he had need 

All circumspection ; and we now, no less^ 
Choice in our suffrage ; for on whom we send. 
The weight of all, and our last hope relies. — Milton, 
Who wickedly is wise^ or madly brave^ 
Is but the more a fool, th>e mxyre a knave. — Pope. 
To copy beauties, ybr/et^ all pretence 
To feme ; — to copy feults, w want of sense. — OhurchilU 
Whose freedom is by sufTrance, and at will 
Of a superior, he is never free. — Cowper. 
A field of com, a fountain, and a wood. 
Is all the wealth by nature understood. — Cowley. 

10* 
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CHAPTER v.— EXAMINATION. 
QUESTIONS ON SYNTAX 

LESSON I. — DEFminONB. 

Of what does syntax treat t 

What is the relation of words ?— the agreemerU of words f — the (^overnmmt of 

words t — ^the arrangement of words f 
What is a sentence f 

What are the principal parts of a sentence ? 
What are the other parts called ? 
How many kinds of sentences are there ? 
What is a simple sentence ? What is a compound sentence f 
What is a clause f What is vl phrase t 
What words most he supplied in parsing f 

LESSON n.— THE BUUBB. 

How many special rales of syntax are there? 

Of what do tne first eighteen roles of syntax treat? 

Of what do the last eignt rales principally treat ? 

Where is the arrangement of words treated of? 

To what do articles relate ? 

What case is employed as the suhject of a verb? 

What agreement is required between words in apposition? 

To what do adjectives relate ? 

How does a pronoun agree with its antecedent ? 

How does a pronoun agree with a <Qollective noun? 

How does a pronoun agree with joint antecedents? 

How does a pronoun agree with disjunct antecedents ? 

LESSON m. — THE RULES. 

How does a verb agree with its subject or nominative? 

How does a verb agree with a collective noun ? 

How does a verb agree with joint nominatives ? 

How does a verb agree with disjunct nominatives? 

What agreement is required, wnen verbs are connected? 

How are participles employed? 

To what do adverbs relate ? 

What is the use of conjunctions? 

What is the use of prepositions ? 

To what do interjections relate ? 

LBBBON iy.--THE BULBS. 

^y what is the possessive case governed? 

What case do active-transitive vwbs govern ? 

What case is put after other verbs ? 

What case do prepositions govern ? 

What governs the infinitive mood ? 

What verbs take the infinitive after them without the preposition to f 

When is a noun or pronoun put absolute ? 

When should the subjunctive mood be employed? 

LESSON V. — THE BULE8. 

What are the several titles, or subjects, of the twenty-six rales ? 

What says Bule 1st?— Bule 2d?— Bule 8d?— Kule 4th?— Rule 5th?— BqIa 
6th?— Bule 7th?— Bule 8th?— Bule 9th?— Bule 10th?— Bule 11th?— Bule 
12th?— Bule 18th?— Bule 14th?— Bule 15th?— Bule 16th?— Bule 17th?— 
Bule 18th?— Bule 19th?— Bule 20th?— Bule 21st?— Bule 22d?— Bole S8df 
—Bule 24th ?— Bule 26th ?— Bule 26th ? 
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LBMOV YI.— AKALTBD. 

What Is it, ** to Analyze a aentenoe I" 

What are the oomponent parts of a aentenoe f 

Can all sentences be divioed into daases f 

Are Uiere difforent methods of analvziDg sentences f 

Why are not the different prazea of etymological parsing severally reckoned 
among these methods f 

What is the first method of analysis, according to this book ? 

How is the following example analysed by this method ? ** Even the Atheist, 
who tella ns that the universe is self-existent and indestructible— even he. 
who, instead of sedng the traces of a manifold wisdom in its manifold 
varieties, sees nothing in them all but the exquisite structures and lofty 
dimensions of materialism — even he, who would despoil creation of ito 
God, cannot look u|X)n its golden suns, and their accompanying systems, 
without the solenm impression of a magnificence that fixes and overpowers 
him." 

LBSOir VIL — ^ANALTBB. 

What is the second method of analvsis f 

How is the following example analyzed by this method? **Fear naturally 
quickens the fiight of guilt. Basselas could not catch the foffitive, with 
his utmost eScxm ; but, resolving to weary, by perseverance, nim whom 
he could not surpass in speed, he pressed on till the foot of the mountain 
stopped his course." 

LESSON Vm. — ^ANALTBIB. 

What is the third method of analysis ? 

How is the following example analyzed by this method? " Such is the emp- 
tiness of human ei^oyment, that we are always impatient of the present. 
Attainment is followed by neglect, and possession, by disgust. Few 
moments are more pleasing than those in which the mmd is concerting 
measures for a new undertaking. From the first hint that wakens the 
fimcy, to the hour of actual execution, all is improvement and progress, 
triumph and felicity." 

LESSON IX.— JINALYBIB. 

What Is the fourth method of analysis ? 

How is the following example analyzed by this method ? " Swift would say, 
'The thing has not life enough in it to keep it sweet;' Johnson, *The 
creature possesses not vitality sufficient to preserve it from putrefaction." 

What is said of the fifth method of analysis ? 
[Now, If the teacher here choose to teach farther any of the first four methods of 

aaalysla, he may direct his pupils to tarn to the next selection of examples for parsing. 

or to any other accurate sentences, and to uialyze them according to the meth(^ 

ehosen.] 

LESSON X. — PAB8INO. 

What has ths tense to do with syntax, or with parsing ? 

What is required of the pupil in syntactical parsing f 

How ia the following sentence parsed ? '* Mv firiends, this enterprise, aUs I 
which once seemed likely to oe ver}; beneficial, will never compensate us 
for the trouble and expense with which it has been attended." 
[Now parse, in like manner, and with no needless deviations from the form, the 

thirty-one lessons of the Seventh Praaie; or, (if the teacher prefer it,) first take the 

SdUc toorde only^ and afterwards explain aU the toords, as they come in succession.] 

LESSON XI. — ^XXOEPnONB. 

What are the general contents of chapters second and third of this code of 
syntax? 

What are the nature and purpose of the notes to the rules ? 

What is said of the correction of false syntax. 

How many and what exceptions are there to Rule 1st?— to Rule 2d?— to 
Bule 8d?— toBule 4th?— to Bule 5th? -to Rule 6th?— to Rule 7th?— to 
Rule 8th?— to Bule 9th?— to Rule 10th?— to Bule llth?-^to Bule 12th?-. 
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toBide 19tlif-to Bole l^il-«o Bide 1S&»-4d Bofe I«&9--tD Bide 

ITthf— toBoleldth. 

(KovezpUa aad correct ofalljall tke idM sraiB flMid«BdvA» BiiMflii 
Hote«; lc«nrt«gto<acfclcaw««b<wttaiftfca«iipi«%Mi7iiiliiaifciM ■ahiiH» 
c m Mic e to the Kej daria^ tke ezerdse.] 

UflMzar zn.— OHBTAxnaBL 

Wh«tM<rt»cnred<rf'thejtow<rf'Artk5fa>?~y wii ua tiiM ?— Wc^ 
pontkn f— A4|MtiT«V-Proii0imi f— Y«b*f-P)irtieUnf-.Adv«flM P- 
CoirfnictknsT-'PTnMiritianP'Iiitesjeeti^ 
— tane CbMif— Iidbntivw t 

Under how maoj and what tamwmjtnem are niMns poi alii h ito f 

[VoirmdaB OeotberobtcrritioM^aoMtobeabletoiiArtottflBirMHHVsr; 
h4 tbw |WM ttio ftro kHOM of the JVoiA iVoniL] 



CHAPTEB VL— FOB WKITING. 

EJCEBCLSES IN STSTAX. 

^^ * [Wben the pupQ hat been saffieieotlj e aai ci te d ia tyiihinifflnfjM. „ 

hm eorreeted ^aUif^ aeeordfag to the fennnlee «>▼*■« ^ ^he iiTiniplia oridBe qratu 



iiiiAi 



deeifBed for ofal ezerdies; be should write out the IbDowiag 

tbem iMeordiag to the prindplee ofsjotax giTen ia the rales and aoCeaj 

EXERCISE L— AETICLES. 

CSiristiaiiitj claims an heaveiily origiiL 

An usdess excellence is a contradiction in tenna. 

It would have an happy influence on genius. 

Part not with a old friend for an new aoquaintanocb 

Justice eyes not the parties, but cause. 

I found in him a friend, and not mere promiser. 

lliese Others lived in the fourth and fi>llowing oentory. 

Hie rich and poor are seldom intimate. 

The Bible contains the Old and the New Testaments. 

An elegant and florid style are very diflerent. 

The humility is a deep wluch no man can &thonu 

The true cheerfulness is the privilege of the innocence. 

A devotion is a refuge from a human fitulty. 

The duplicity and the friendship are not congeniaL 

The &miliarity with the vicious fosters a vice. 

A forced happiness is a solecism in the terms. 

The favourites are generally the objects of the envy. 

An equivocation is a mean and a sneaking vice. 

He sent an other and rather a more modest letter. 

The flatterers are put to a flight by an adversity. 

An obstinacy is unfavourable to the discovery of the truth. 

The conic sections are a part of the geometry. 

What is the proper meaning of a Landgrave? 

Bensuality is one kind of pleasure, such an one as it is, 

IVlttt iiV>yie^ign a»9^mes the title (^ an Autoorat? 
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Believe me, tlia man is less a fool than a knave. 
He is a muHoh deeper deoeiver than a sufl^er. 
Laziness is a greater thief than pickpocket 
Heroes who tiben flourished, have passed away, 
lime which is to come, may not come to us. 

EXEROSE n.— NOUNS. 
A friend should bear a friends infirmities'. 
Deviations' from rectitude are approaches to tin. 
Crafty person's often entrap themselves. 
Mens mind's seem to be somewhat variously constituted. 
The great doctors, adept's in science, often disagree. 
Hie two men were ready to cut each others' throats. 
We went at the rate of five mUe an hour. 
His income is a thousand pound a year. 
Five bushel of wheat are worth forty shillii^. 
Reading is one mean's of acquiring knowledge* 
The well is at least ten &thom deep. 
I shall be a hundred mile off by that time. 
Wisdom and Folly's votaries travel different roads. 
Hie true philanthropist is all mankind's friend. 
He desires the whole human race's happiness. 
The idler and the spendthrift's faults are similar. 
A good mans words inflict no injury. 
Be not generous at other peoples expense. 
True hope is swifl, and flies with swallows wings. 
Lifes current holds its course, and never returns. 
Many assun^e Virtues livery, who shun her service. 
I left the parcel at Richardson's, the bookseller's. 
Hie books are for sale at Samuel Wood's ds Sons'. 
Where shall we find friendship like David's and Jonathan's ? 
Acquiesce for peace's and harmony's sake. 
The moons disk often appears larger than the sun. 
Consult Sheridan, Johns(Hi, and Walker's Dictionary. 
Sudi was my uncle's agent's wife's economy. 
A frugal plenty marks the wise mans board. 
This mob, for honesty sake, broke open all the prisons. 
Our sacks shall be a mean's to sack the city. 
Such was the economy of the wife of the agent of my unde. 
These emmet's, how little they are in our eyes ! 
Childrens minds may be easily overloaded. 

EXERCISE in.— ADJECTIVES. 

A palmistry at which this vermin are very dexterous. 
These kind of knay«0 1 know^n^Shakapwre. 
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Vanity has more subjects than any of the passions. 

The Yain are delighted with fashionable and new dresses. 

So highly did they esteem this goods. 

Washington has been honoured more than any American. 

Which is the loftier of the Asiatic mountains ? 

This ashes they were very careM to preserve. 

Is not she the younger of the three sisters 1 

Could not some less nobler plunder satisfy theel 

I can assign a more satisfactory and stronger reason. 

Peter was older than any of the twelve apostles. 

Peace of mind is easier lost than gained. 

Of this victuals he was always very fond. 

Man has more wants than any animal. 

Of all other practical rules this is the most complex. 

Is not the French more fashionable than any language? 

Vice never leads to old honoured age. 

Cloths of a more inferior quality are more salable. 

This is found in no book published previous to mine. 

He turned away with the most utmost contempt. 

Time glides swift and imperceptible away. 

Of their more ulterior measures I know nothing. 

My three last letters were never answered. 

Fortune may frown on the most superior genius. 

It becomes a gentleman to speak correct. 

The most loftiest mountain is Mont Blanc. 

If a man acts foolish, is he to be esteemed wise? 

Drop your acquaintance with them bad boys. 

They sat silentiy and motionless an hour and a half! 

Quiet minds, like smooth water, reflect dear. 

True faith, true policy, united ran ; 

This was but love of God, and that of man. 

EXERCISE IV.— PRONOUNS. 
Him that presumes much, has much to fear. 
They best can bear reproof whom merit praise. 
A few pupils, older than me, excited my emulation. 
Every man will find themselves in the state of Adam. 
None are more rich than them who are content. 
Scotland and thee did in each other live. 
These trifles they do not deserve our attention. 
Truth is ever to be preferred for it's own sake. 
Thou art afraid — else, what ails you ? 
It is not Lemuel, but God, whom you have ofiendedt 
All things which have life, aspire to God. 
So great was the multitude who followed him. 
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He which would advance, should not look backwards. 

It was Sir Billy — ^who is an other name for a fop. 

I take up the arguments in the order they stand. 

lliere is nothing, with respect to me, and such as me. 

He that is bribed, the people will abhor. 

Ihe day when the accident happened, is not recorded. 

We know not who to trust ; Uiem who seem &ir, are iUse* 

The reason I told it was this : thee was in danger. 

I did not know the precise time when it occurred. 

Here he answers the question, who asks it. 

Who who beheld the outrage, could remain inactive? 

This was the prison where we were confined. 

I could not believe but what it was a reality. 

It was the boys, and not the dog, whic^ broke the basin. 

An unprincipled junto is not nice about their means. 

The people ^roed its way, and demanded its rights. 

Avoid lightness and frivolity : it is allied to folly. 

Either wealth or power may ruin their possessor. 

It was Joseph, him whom Pharaoh promoted. 

Origen's mother hid his clothes, to prevent him going. 

Him that withholdeth com, the people shall curse him. 

He that withholdeth com the people shall curse. 

I have always thought ye honest till now. 

Me being but a boy, they took no notice of me. 

They that receive me, I will richly reward. 

Had it been them, they would have stopped. 

Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye. 

It was not me, w&t gave you that answer. 

Between you and I, he is a greater thief than author. 

Any dunce can copy what you or me shall write. 

Tou seem to foi^et who you are talking to. 

Thee being a stranger, the child was afiniid. 

This was the most remarkable event which occurred. 

Happy are them whose pleasiure is their duty. 

EXERCISE v.— VERBS. 

Where was you standing during the transaction? 

Was you there when the pistol was fired? 

Thou sees how little difference there are. 

If he have failed, it was not through my neglect 

Patience and diligence, like &ith, removes mountains. 

There was many reasons for not disturbing my repose. 

The train of brass artillery and other ordnance, are immense. 

Art thou the man that camest from Judah ? 

What eye those long, long labyrinths dare explore? 
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Magnus and his fiiends was barbarously treated. 

The propriety of these restrictions, are unquestionable* 

And I am one that believe the doctrine. 

Thou wast he that leddest out and brot^htest in laraeL 

Beauty without virtue genen^ly prove a snare^ 

If thou meand to advance, eye those before thee. 

A qualification for high offi^ oome not of indolenoe. 

The desires of right reason is bounded by competency. 

Useless studies is nothing but a busy idleness. 

Is virtue, then, and piety the same t 

So awful an admonition was these miraculous words. 

If the great body of the pei^le thinks otherwise^ 

A committee are a body ^bat have only a del^pdod power* 

In peace of mind consists our strength and happiDess^ 

There is no slander, where love and unity is nudntained» 

His character, as well as his doctrines, were assailed. 

Proo^ and not assertion, are what are required. 

Right reason and truth is always in unison« 

No pains nor cost were irpared to make it grand. 

Ignorance stupifies^ and is the source of many crimes^ 

•i^-i-^ — ' i— Then wanders forth ihe stms 

Of Belial, flown with insolence mid wine. 
What you must chiefly rely on, is the attested fects. 
No axe or hammer have ever awakened an echo hete. 
Did not she send, and gave you this information ? 
Their honours are departing and come to an end. 
Neither wit, nor taste, nor learning, appear in it. 
Caligula sat himself up for a deity. 
A tortoise requested the eagle to learn him to fly. 
^ O, that it was always spring !' said little Robert. 
I at first intended to have arranged it in a new form. 
The gaoler supposed that the prisoners had been fled. 
Peter saw a vessel, as it had been a great sheet. 
Peace and esteefn is all that age can hope. 

Alas ! no wife or mother^s care 

For him the milk or com prepare. 

Thou bark that sails witii man ! 

Haste, haste to cleave the seas. 

EXERCISE Vn.— PARTICIPLES. 
What dost thou mean by shaking of thy head ? 
A good end warrants not using bad means. 
Be cautious in forming of connexions. 
The worshiping the two calves was still kept up. 
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In reading of his lecture, he was much embarrassed. 

This devoting ourselves to Grod, must be habitual. 

Their estimating the prize too highly, was evident 

He declared the project to be no less than a tempting God. 

Every deviation from virtue is approaching to vice. 

It is extremely fi)oliah boasting of immoral achievements. 

It was the refusing all communion with paganism. 

Our 4cepe8t knowledge is knowing ourselves. 

He wilfully neglects the obtaining unspeakable good* 

Retaliating injuries is multiplying ofi^ces. 

These things are certain : there is no denying facts. 

Publicly vindicating error is openly adopting it. 

On his &ther asking him who it was, he answered, ^ L' 

Thus shall we escape being defeated and ruined. 

Being upjustly liberal is ostentatious pride. 

Wisdom teaches justly appreciating of all things. 

The procuring these benefits, was a gratuitous act 

Doing gpod, disinterested good, is not our trade. 

Sudi a renouncing the world is a pernicious delusion. 

Freelv indulging the appetite impairs the intellect 

The Acts mention Paul preaching of Christ at Damascus. 

Hie Acts mention. Paul's preaching Christ at Damascus. 

The Acts mentioi^ Paul preaching Christ at Damascus. 

Constantly beholding objects prevents our admiring them. 

We purpose taking that route when we go. 

What was the cause of the youDg woman fainting 1 

I perceived somebody's creeping through thb fence. 

I was aware of them intending to arrest me. 

We saw some mischievous boys' worrying of a cat. 

To pursue fashion, is chasing a bird on the wing. 

Being very positive, is no real proof of a stable mind. 

By establislung good laws, our peace is secured. 

Distinctness is important in delivering orations. 

He guarantied the permission we demanded being granted* 

For the easier reading the numbers in the table. 

Becovering the fost surprise, however, we entered boldly, 

EXERaSE Vn.— ADVERBS, &c. 
Respect is lost often by the means used to obtain it 
Such were the views of the then ministry. 
Raillery must be very nice to not offend. 
Ye know how that it is an unlawful thing. 
From hence I infer that they were going there. 
Quaint sayings are long remembered oflen. 
I cannot tell you whether this is the fact or no. 
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Valleys ar6 more fertile geiierally than moimtaiiis. 
A qualification of usefulness is acquired witii study* 
Frequent transgression makes men slaves of sin* 
Let nothing induce you ever to utter a falsehood. 
The idle are, of necessary consequence, ignorant. 
The "wind came about so as wte could make no way. 
Zealots seldom are distinguished by <^arity. 
Study is as necessary and even more so timn instroctiiMu 
I never have, and never shall be comp^isated. 
Humility neither seeks the first place or the last word. 
He has never told me nothing more of the matter. 
These men ranked highly among the nobility. 
Their bodies are so solid and hard, as you need not ftar. 
Of her brother's p<^itical life previously to tiiis event. 
Attainments made easily, are not of much value <^(ttb 
He has no other merit but that of a compiler. 
Venus appears uncommonly brightly to-night. 
Men cannot be forced neither into or out-of true faitb* 
•JTo this man we may commit salely our cause. 
One crime cannot be a proper remedy to another. 
Venus is not quite as large as the Esrai. 
It is thinking makes what we read our own. 
Quagmires have smooth sur&ces commonly. 
He was so mudi offended, as he would not qpeak to w^ 
I have put my words in thy mouth. 
How wilt thou put thy trust on Egypt for duuriots ? 

EXERCISE Vm.— PROMISCUOUS. 

In his fath^s reign, they were connected and joixied* 

What is the "Earth and its dimensions 1 

He is a great deal heavier man than L 

The citizens were never denied the privilege. 

Thankful to Heaven that thou wert lefl bdund. 

I have met with few who understood men equal to him» 

He was then rec^xtly returned from the east victorious. 

He hoped that mcmey should have been given him. 

Laws may, and frequently are made against drunkenness. 

He appeared in an human shape. 

I do not attempt es^lainix^ the mysteries of religion. 
Ere matter, time, or place were known. 
Thou sway -dst these spacious realms idone^ 

One of the wisest persons that hath been among them. 

What is it else but to reject all authority? 

They advocate distinctions unworthy any free state. 

It would not, and ought not, be felt 



Them who saw the disaster, wwe gready alarmecL 

He knew none fitter to be iJieir judge but himselC 

Record the names of ev^y one present 

We doubt not but we will satisfy the impartiaL 

But time and chance ha^^eneth to them alL 

You was in hopes to have succeeded to the inheritance. 

To make light of a small &ult, are to commit a greater* 

Judge not before hearing of the cause. 

Clear articulation is requisite in publicly speaking. 

€rod is the avenger of all breach of faith and injustice. 

I had a letter began, and nearly half wrote. 

It is better being suspected than being guilly. 

Declare the past and present state of things. 

To insolt the afflicted are impious and barbarous. 

Goodness, and not greatness, lead to happiness. 

It is pride who whirrs, ' What will they think c£xsmV 

In judging of others, charity should be exerdaed. 

Zanies are willing to befool, to please fools. 

Questions are easier proposed than answered riglitiy. 
He forms his sdiemes the flood of vice to stem, 
But preaching Jesus is not one of them. — J! Tbyhr, 

EXERaSE IX.— PROMISCUOUS, 
Hie property of the rebels were confiscated. 
He was extreme covetous in all his dealings. 
There were no less than thirty islands. 
The plot was the easier detected. 
Of aU the books mine has the fewer blots. 
Who does the house belong to ? 
Is this the person whom you say was present ? 
Knowledge is only to be acquired by application. 
Policy often prevails upon £>rce. 
l^ese men were seen, enter tiie house in tiie ni^t. 
These works are Clc^o, the most eloquent of men's 
Thomas has bought a bay large horse. 
Your gold and silver is cankered. 
Now abideth faith, hope, and charity. 
And, him destroyed, all this will follow. 
There is no need for your assistance. 
To whom our fathers would not obey. 
Where can we find such an one as wis i 
They sat out early on their journey. 
Philosophers have often mistook ^ source of happiness^ 
The books are as old, and perhaps older, than tradition* 
Tliis chapter is divided in sections. 
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I shall treat yon as I have them. 

A prophet mightier than him. 

Neither he or his brother is capable of it. 

Richelieu profited of every circumstance. 

What was the cause of the girl screaming? 

Let him and I have half of &em. 

I wrote to, and cautioned the captain against it. 

Nothii^ is more lovelier than virtue. 

He that is diligent, you should comm^id. 

They ride &ster than us. 

Which of them grammars do you like best? 

Neither of these are the meaning intended. 

Did you understand who I was speaking of? 

Whosoever cxf you will be chiefest, shall be servant of alL 

Bemember what thou wert, and be humble. 
Was I deceived ? or did a sable cloud 
Turn forth her silver lining on the night ? — MUion. 

EXERCISE X.— PROMISCUOUS. 

Changed to a worser shape thou canst not be. 

For him through hostile camps I bend my way. 
For him thus prostrate at thy feet I lay. — Pope. 
Thus oft by mariners are shown 
Earl Godwin's castles overflown. — Swift. 

No civil broils have, since his death, arose. 

Nor thou, that flings me floundering from diy back. 

Who should I see but the doctor ! 

That which once was thee. 

To wish him wrestle with aflection. 

So much she fears for William's life, 

That Mary's fete she dare not mourn. — Ptwr. 

Phalaris, who was so much older than her. 

They would have given him such satisfaction in other parti- 
culars, as a full and happy peace must have ensued. 

The woman which we saw, is very amiable. 

The three first classes have read. 

An union in that which is permanent. 

Among every class of people self interest prevails. 

Such conduct is a disgrace of their profession. 

His education has been neglected much. 

There is no other bridge but the one we saw. 

He went and laid down to sleep. 

Whom do men say that I am ? 

Take t6 you handfiils of ashes of the furnace, and let Moses 
sprinkle it towards the heaven in Uie sight of Pharaoh. 



h eiilogizinff of the dead, he.slandered tlw living. 

If a dog botn give tlie first tarn and tlie last, he shall win* 

Neither the virtuous or the vioious are exempt from trials. 

He spoke as if he was in a passion. 

Let mm take heed lest he fails. 

We have all swerved out-of the path of duty. 

I cannot agree with him neither. 

He both wrote sermons and plavs. 

tf a man say, *I love God,' and hateth his brother, ha is a liar. 

He has long ago forsaken that party. 

h was proved to be her that opened the letter. 

Is not this the same man whom we met befi)rel 

I forego my dAim for peace's sake. 

For thou art a girl as much brighter than her, 
As she was a poet sublimer than me. — Prior, 

EXERCISE XI.— PROMISCUOUS. 

lliere remains two points to be settled. 

I oonld not avoid frequently using it. 

The Athenians were naturally obliging and agreeable; they 
were cheerful among each other, and humane to their infe- 
riors. — Goldsmith. 

I hope it is not me thou art displeased with. 

I never before saw such large trees. 

My paper is Ulysses his bow, in which every man of wit and 
learning may try his strength. — Addison. 
Twas thee, whom once Stagyra's grove 
Oft with her sage allur'd to rove. — Scott ofAmwelL 

I could not observe by what gradations other men proceeded 
in their acquainting themselves with trutk^^Loeke. 

I will show you the way how it is done. 

Imprinting, if it signify any thing, is noUiing else bat the nak^ 
ing certain trutb^ to be perceived. — Locke. 

Thb arose from the young man associating with bad people. 

Him that never thinks, never can be wise. 

It was John's the Baptist head that was cut o£ 

The Jews are Abraham's, Isaac's, and Jacob's posterity. 

Two architects were once candidates for the building a certak 
temple at Athens. 

This treatise is extreme elaborate. 

Them descending, the ladder fell. 

The scaling ladder of sugared words are set against them. 

One or both was there. 

What sort of an animal is thati 
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These things should be never separated. 

His excuse was admitted of by his master. 

It is not me that he is engaged with. 

I intended to have rewarded him according to his merits. 

They would become sooner proficients in Latin. 

There is many different opinions concerning it. 

There are many in town richer than her. 

Let you and I be as little at variance as possible. 

A coalman, by waking of one of these gentlemen, saved him 

from ten years imprisonment. 
If a man's temper was at his own disposal, he would not choose 

to be of either of these parties. 
The birds their notes renew, and bleating herds 
Attest their joy, that hill and valley rings. — MUion, 

EXERCISE Xn.— PROMISCUOUS. 

But we of the nations beg leave to differ with them. 
This is so easy and trivid, as it is a shame to mention it. 
You was once quite blind ; you neither saw your disease or 
your .remedy. 

Fluttering his pennons vain, plumb down he drops 

Ten thousand &thom deep. — Milton. 
The properties of the mirror depends on reflected light. 
Was you present at the last meeting 1 
Hence has arisen much stiffness and affectation. 
The nation are powerful both by sea and land. 
Those set of books was a valuable present. 
The box contained forty piece of muslin. 
She is much the taller of the three. 
They are both remarkable tall men. 
A mans manners may be pleasing, whose morals are bad. 
True politeness has it's seat in the heart. 
He presented him a humble petition. 
I do not intend to turn a critic on this occasion. 
At first sight we took it to be they. 
Tlie certificate was wrote on parchment. 
I have oft^i swam across the river. 
I have written four long letters yesterday. 
I expected to have seen you last week, but I was disappointed. 
We are besat by dangers on all sides. 
My fether and him were very intimate. 
Unless he a^cts prudently, he will not succeed. 
It was no sooner said but done. 
Let neither partiality or prejudice appear. 
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"Hie obligation was ceased long hetore. 

How exquisitely is this all pedbnned in Greek! 

Wlio, when they came to Mount Ephraim, to the house of 

Micah, they lodged there. 
I prevailed with your &ther to consent 
Always act as justice and honour lequirea. 
lliem that transgress the rules, will be punished. 
With him is wi^m and strei^th. 
My ccmduotor answered, that it was him. 

Be thou, O lovely isle! forever true 

To him who more than fidthful was to you. — Southwiek, 

Hie joys of love, are they not doubly tlune, 

Te poor! whose health, whose spirits ne*er decline T — Id, 

EXERC3SE Xm.— PROMISCUOUS. 

Having once suffered the disgrace, it is felt no longer. 
The meanness or the sin will scarce be dissuasives. 
Both temper and distemper consists of contraries. 
Which is the cause, the writer or the reader's vanity 1 
The commission of a g^ieralissimo was also given him. 
The queen's kindred is styled gentlefolks. 
lliey agree as to the &ct, but differ in assigning of reasons. 
Their love, and their hatred, and their envy, is now perished. 
Tbe inquiry is worthy the attention of every scholar. 
Toung twigs are easier bent than boughs. 
It is not improbable but there are more attractive powers. 
By thb means an universal ferment was excited. 
Who were utterly unable to pronounce some letters, and others 
. very indistinctly. — Sheridan. 
All vessels on board of which any person has been sick or 

died, perform quarantine. 
Serverus fbrbid his subjects to change their religion for that 

ci the Christian or Jewish. — Jones's Ch. HUt, 
Magnus, with four thousand of his supposed accomplices, were 

put to death without a trial. — Id. 
Art not thou that Egyptian which before these days madest an 

uproar, and leddest out into the wilderness four thousand 

men that were murderers % — Acte^ xxiii, 38. 
Attempting to deceive children into instruction of this kind, 

is only deceiving ourselves. — Goldsmith. 
There came a woman, having an alabaster box of ointment 

of spikenard, very precious ; and she brake the box and 

poured it on his head. — MarJc^ xiv, 3. 
My essays, of all my other works, are the most current. 
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We would suggest the importance of every member, indiyidOi* 
ally, using his influence. 
Thy sumptuous buildings, and thy -wife's attire, 
Hath cost a mass of public treasure.— iSAoirapeare. 

EXEROBE XIV.— PROMISCUOUS. 

This people who knoweth not the law, are cursed. 
The people shall be forgiven their imquity,'^£tbU. 
Having teen denied the favours which they were promised* 
Hold, Rosaline, this favour thou shalt wear ; 
Hold, take you this, my sweet, and give me thine. 
Rely not on any man's fidelity, who is unfiiithful to God. 
The rules are full as concise, and more clear than before. 
For they knew all that his father was a Greek.'^Acts. 
Thrice was Coesar offered the crown. 
For a mine undiscovered, neither the owner of the ground, or 

any body else, are ever the richer. 
Death may be sudden to him, though it comes by never so 

slow degrees. 
A brute or a man are an other thing when they are alive, from 

what they are when dead. — Hale. 
I have known the having confessed inability, become the ooofr- 

Bion of confirmed impotence. — Taylor. 
I am exceeding joyful in all our tribulation. — 2 Cor,, vil, 4^ 
If so much power, wisdom, goodness, and magnificence, is dis- 
played in the material creation, which is the least consider- 
able part of the universe ; how great, how wise, how good 
must he be, who made and governs the whole ! 
A good poet no sooner communicates his works, but it is im- 
agined he is a vain young creature, given up to the ambi- 
tion of fame. — Pope. 
TUm was a tax upon himself lor the not executing the laws. 
O my people, that dwellest in Zion ! be not afraid. — Bible. 
As rushing out-of doors, to be resolved. 
If Brutus so unkindly knock'd or no. — Sltakspeare* 
His wrath, which one day will destroy ye both. — MUUnu 
I know thee not — ^nor ever saw, till now, 
Si^ more detestable than him and thee. — InL 
The season when to come, and when to go, 
To sing, or cease to sing, we never know^— ^Piopf • 
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PART ly. 
PROSODY. 

Prosody treats of punctuation^ utterance, figures, and 
versification. 



CHAPTER L— PUNCTUATION. 

Punctuation is the art of dividing composition, by 
points, or stops, for the purpose of showing more clearly 
the sense and relation of the words, and of noting the 
different pauses and inflections required in reading. 

The foUowing are the principal points, or marks ; the 
Comma [,], the Semicolon [;], the Colon [:], the 
Period [. j, the Dash [ — ], the Eroteme, or Note of In- 
terrogation [ ? ], the Ecphoneme, or Note of Exclamation 
[ I ], and the Curves, or Marks of Parenthesis [ Q ]. 

0lt.-^Th0 TMNues that are made in the natural flow of speech, hay^ in 
BBality, no definite and invariable proportions. Children are often told to 
pause at a comma while they mS^ht coont one ; at a semicolon, one, two; tX 
a eolon, one, two, three: at a period, one, ttoo, three, four. This may be of 
some use, as teaehinj them to observe their stops tnat they may catch the 
sense; but the stancbrd itself is variable, and so are the times which good 
sense gives to the points. As a final stop, the period is immeasurable. The 
IbUowifig general oirection is as good as any that can be given. 

The Comma denotes the shortest pause; the Semi- 
colon, a pause double that of the comma ; the Colon, a 
Kuse double that of the semicolon ; and the Period, or 
dl Stop, a pause double that of the colon. The 
pauses required by the other marks, vary according to 
the structure of the sentence, and their place in it. Tkej 
may be equal to any of the foregoing. 

SECTION I. — OF THE COMMA. 

The Comma is used to separate those parts of a sen- 
tence, which are so nearly connected in sense, as to be 
only one degree removea from that close connexion 
which admits no point 
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Bulk L— Sdcpue Skhtkbcb. 

A nmple seotence does not, in general, admit tbe oomma; 
aa, *^Tbe weakest reasoners are the most positiYe.'' — WiJUkm. 

ExeepHan. — ^When the ncHninative in a 1<»^ an^Ie se&toioe 
is accompanied by inseparable adjmicts, a oomma dMwld be 
placed before the yerb; as, '^The assemblagB of tiiese YUt 
Dodiefl^ is divided into different systems." 

Rule IL — Simflb Mkubkhs, 

The simple members of a compomid sent^ioe, wfa^ier soo- 
cessive or inyolyed, elliptical or complete, are g^ierall j di« 
Tided by the comma ; as, 

1. ^ He speaks eloquently, and he acts wisely." 

2. ^ The man, when he saw this, departed." 

3. ^ It may, and it often does happen." 

4. ^ That life is long, which answers life's great aid." 

5. ^^ As thy days, so shall thy strength be." 
Exeepdon 1. — When a relative immediately follows its an- 
tecedent, and is taken in a restrictive sense, the comma should 
not be introduced before it; as, ^'The things which are ween^ 
are temporal ; but the things which are not eeen^ are ^emaL" 
—2 (7or., iv, 18. 

Exception 2. — ^When the simple members are short, and 
closely connected by a conjunction or a conjunctive adverb, the 
comma is generally omitted; as, ^ Infemy is worse ihan death." 
— ^''Let him tell me whether the numb^ of the stars be even 
or odd." 

RuLB 111. — ^MoEB^ THAN Two. Words. 
When more than two words or terms are connected in the 
same construction, by conjunctions expressed^ or understood, 
the comma should be inserted after every , one of them but the 
last ; and if they are nominatives before a v^b, the comma 
should follow the last also : as, 

1. " Who, to the enraptur'd heart, and ear, and eye, 

Teach beauty, virtue, truth, and love, and melody." 

2. "Ah! whatavaUs ****** 

All that art, fortune, enterprise, can bring, 

If envy, scorn, remorse, or pride, the bosom wring!" 

8. " Women are soft, mild, pitiful, and flexible ; 

Thou, stem, obdurate, flinty, rough, remorseless." 

4. "She plans, provides, expatiates, triumphs there." 

Oba.— Two or more words are in the mwm cotutrucHon^ when they have a 
Qcmmon dependenoe on some other term, and are parsed alike. 
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Bulb IV. — Only Two Words. 

When only two words or terms are connected by a ooii- 
nmction, they should not be separated by the comma ; as, 
^Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul.*^ — Goldsmith. 
'■ Exception 1. — W^hen the two words connected have several 
adjuncts, or when one of them has an adjunct that relates not 
to both, the comma is inserted ; as, " Honesty in his dealings, 
and attention to his business, procured him both esteem and 
wealth." — ^'* Who is applied to persons, or things personified." 
— Bullions. 

Exception 2. — When the two words connected are emphat- 
ically distinguished, the comma is inserted ; as, 

" Liberal, not lavish, is kind Nature's hand.'' — Beattie. 

" Tb certain he could write, and cipher too." — Goldsmith, 

Exertion 3. — When there is merely an alternative of words, 

the comma is inserted; as, ''We saw a large opening, or inlet." 

Exception 4. — ^When the conjunction is understood, the 

comma is inserted ; as, 

'' She thought the isle that gave her birth. 
The sweetest, wildest land on earth." — JEToffff. 

Rule V. — ^Words in Pairs. 

When successive words are joined in pairs by conjunctions, 
they should be separated in pairs by the comma ; as, " Interest 
and ambition, honour arid shame, friendship and enmity, grat- 
itude and revenge, are the prime movers in public transac- 
taons."— TT. .4/fon. 

Rule VL — ^Words put Absolute. 

Nouns or pronouns put absolute, should, with their adjimcts, 
be set off by the comma ; as, '' The prince, his father being 
deady succeeded." — "27iis done, we parted." — ^^Zaccheus, make 
haste and come down." — "J?m prcetorship in Sicily, what did 
it produce ?" — Cicero. 

Rule VII. — Words in Apposition. 

Words put in apposition, (especiaUy if they have adjuncts,) 
are generally set off by the comma; as, "He that now calls 
Upon thee, is Theodore, the hermit of Teneriffe.^^ — Johnson. 

Exception 1. — When several words, in their common order, 
are used as one compound name, the comma is not inserted ; 
as, " Samuel Johnson," — " Publius Gavius Cosanus." 

ExcepHon 2. — When a common and a proper name are 
closely united, the comma is not mserted; as, ''The brook 
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Kidron,"— "The river Don,"— "The empress Catharine,"— 
"Paul the apostle." 

Exception 3. — When a pronoun is added to another word 
merely for emphasis and distinction, the comma is not inserted; 
as, " Ye men of Athens," — " I mysel^"-^" Thou flaming min- 
ister," — " You princes." 

Exception 4. — When a name acquired by some action or re- 
lation, is put in apposition with a preceding noun or pronoun, 
the comma is not inserted: as, " I made the ground my 5ec?;" 
— "To make him king ;'^ — " Whom they revered as 6W;" — 
" With modesty thy guide,^'' — Pope, 

Rule VIII. — AnjEcnvKs. * 

Adjectives, when something depends on them, or when they 
have the import of a dependent clause, should, with their ad- 
juncts, be set off by the comma ; as, 
1. " Among the roots 

Of hazel, pendent d^er the plaintive stream^ 

They frame the first foundation of their domes." — Thorn* 
2. " Up springs the lark, 

Shrillvoic'd and hud^ the messenger of mom." — ^Id. 

Exception, — When an adjective immediately follows its 
noun, and is taken in a restrictive sense, the comma should 
not be used before it ; as, 

" On the coast averse from entranced — Milton. 

Rule IX. — Fintte Verbs. 

Where a finite verb is understood, a comma is generally 
required: as, "From law arises security; from security, 
curiosity ; from curiosity, knowledge." — Murray. 

Rule X. — ^Infinitivbs. 

The infinitive mood, when it follows a verb from which it 
must be separated, or when it depends on something remote 
or understood, is generally, with its adjuncts, set off by the 
comma; as, "His delight was, to assist the distressed,^ — "Tb 
conclude, I was reduced to beggary." 
"The Governor of all — ^has interposed, 
Not seldom, his avenging arm, to smite 
The injurious trampler upon nature's law."— Ciwptfr, 

RuLi XI. — ^Participles. 
Participles, when something depends on them, wh«i they 
1»VB the import of a dependekit clause^ or when they relate to 
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something understood, should, with their adjuncts, be set off 

by the comma ; as, 

L ^' Young Edwin, lighted by the evening etar^ 

Lingering and Usfning^ wander'd down the vale.'^ — BeatHe. 
% ^United, we stand; divided, we M." 
3. ^^Properly tpeaking, there is no such thing as chance." 

Exception, — ^When a participle immediately follows itsnoun^ 
and is taken in a restrictive sense, the comma should not be 
used before it ; as, 

" A man renowned for repartee^ 
Will seldom scruple to make free 
With friendship's finest feeling." — Cowper. 

Rule XII. — ^Adverbs. 

Adrerbs, when they break the connexion of a simple sen- 
tence, or when they have not a close dependence on some par- 
ticular word in the context, should be set off by the comma ; 
as, " We must not, however, confound this gentleness with the 
artificial courteisy of the world." — ^^ Besides, the mind must be 
employed." — Oilpin. ^^Most unquestionably^ no fraud was 
eqiud to all this." — Lyttelton, 

Rule XIII. — Conjunctions. 

Conjunctions, when they are separated from the principal 
clause that depends on them, or when they introduce an exam- 
ple, are generally set off by the comma ; as, ^^But, by a timely 
call upon Religion, the force of Habit was eluded."-^e7bAn«07*. 

Rule XIV. — Prepositions. 

. Prepositions and their objects, when they break the con- 
nexion of a simple sentence, or when they do not closely fol- 
low the words on which they depend, are generally set off by 
the comma ; as, " Fashion is, for the most part, nothing but the 
ostentation of riches." — ^^By reading^ we add tlie experience of 
others to our own." 

Rule XV, — ^Interjections. 

Inteijections are sometimes set off by the comma ; as, "For, 
fo, I will call all the femilies of the kingdoms of the north." — 
Jeremiah, i, 15. 

Rule XVI. — Words Repeated. 

A word emphatically repeated, is generally set off by the 
comma; as, " Happy, happy, happy pair!" — Dryden, "Ah! 
no, no, no." — Id, 
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Bulb XVII. — Dspendekt Quotatioks. 

A quotation or observation, when it is introduced by a verb, 
(as, «ay, replif, and the like,) is generally separated from the 
rest of the sentence by the comma ; as, '* ' The book of nature,' 
said he, ' is open before thee.' " — " I say unto all. Watch." 

SECTION n. — OF THE SEMICOLON. 

The Semicolon is used to separate those parts of a 
compound sentence, which are neither so closely con* 
nected as those which are distinguished by the comma, 
nor so little dependent as those which require the colon. 

Rule I. — Compound Mkmbsrs. 

When several compound members, some or all of which 
require the comma, are constructed into a period, they are 
generally separated by the semicolon : as, '' In the regions in- 
habited by angelic natures, unmingled felicity forever blooms^ 
joy flows there with a perpetual and abundant stream, nor 
neieds any mound to check its course.'' — Carter. 

Bulb IL — Simple Members. 

When several simple members, each of which is complete 
in sense, are constructed into a period ; if they require a pause 
greater than that of the comma, they are usually separated by 
tiie semicolon : as, ^' Straws swim upon the sur&ce ; but pearls 
Be at the bottom." — Murray. 

^ A longer cfire man's helpless kind demands ; 
That longer care contracts more lasting bands." — Pope. 

RiTLE in. — ^Apposition, &c. 

Words in apposition, in disjunct pairs, or in any other con- 
struction, if they require a pause greater than that of the com- 
ma, and less than that of tiie colon, may be separated by die 
semicolon : as, ^' There are five moods ; the infinitive, tlm in- 
dicative, the potential, the subjunctive, and the imperatiye.^ 

SECTION m. — OF THE COLON. 

The Colon is nsed to separate those parts of a compound 
sentence, which are neither so closely connected as those 
which are distinguished by Ae semicolon, nor so little 
dependent as those which require the period. 

Bm«B I. — ^Additional Bsmabks. 
When the preceding clause is complete in itself but is fot 
lowed by some additional remark or illustraticm, espedally if 
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BO eoDJimctkm is xned, the colon is general! j and properly in- 
serted : as, *' Avoid evil doers : in such society an honest man 
may become ashamed of himself." — <' See that moth fluttering 
ipo Mo a n tly loimd the candle : man of pleasure, behold thy 
image." — Kameu 

Bulb II. — Gbeatxb Pauses. 

When the semicolon has been introduced, and a still greater 
pause is requred within the period, the colon should be em- 
ployed : as, ^' Princes have courtiers, and merchants have part- 
ners; the voluptuous have companions, and the wicked have, 
accomplices : none but the virtuous ean have friends." 

Rule HE. — ^Independent Quotations. 

A quotation introduced without dep^idence on a verb or a 
conjunction, is generally preceded by the colon ; as, " In his 
last moments he uttered these words : ^Ifall a sacrifice to sloth 
and luxury,^ " 

SECTION IV. — OF THE PERIOD. 

*nie Period, or Full Stop,- is used to mark an entire 
and independent sentence, whether simple or compound. 

Bulb I. — Distinot Sentences. 

When a sentence is complete in respect to sense, and inde- 
pendent in respect to construction, it should be marked with 
the period : as, " Every deviation from truth is criminal. Ab- 
hor a &lsehood. Let your words be ingenuous. Sincerity 
possesses the most powerful charm." 

EuLB II. — Allied Sentences. 

The period is often employed between two sentences which 
have a general connexion, expressed by a personal pronoun, a 
conjunction, or a conjunctive adverb ; as, " The selfish man 
languishes in his narrow circle of pleasures. They are con- 
fined to what afiects his own interests. He is obliged to repeat 
the same gratifications, till they become insipid. But the man 
of virtuous sensibility moves in a wider sphere of felicity." — 
Blair. 

Rule HI. — ^Abbreviations. 

The period is generally used after abbreviations, and veiy 
ofl»n to the exclusion of other points ; but, as in this case it is 
not a constant sign of pause, other points may properly follow 
it, if the words written in full would demand them : as, A. D. 
for Anno Domini; — ^Pro tern, for pro tempore; — ^Ult. for ulr 
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iimo; — i. e. for id eat, that is ; — ^Add., Spect., No. 286 ; I e., 
Addison, in the Spectator, Nurnber 285^. 
" Consult the statute ; ' quart.' I think, it is, 
* Edwardi sext.,' or * prim, et quint. Eliz.' "—Pope, p. 399. 

SECTION V. — OF THE DASH. 

The Dash is mostly used to denote an unexpected or 
emphatic pause of variable length ; but sometunes it is 
a sign of faltering; sometimes, of omission: if set after 
an other sign of pause, it usuallj lengthens the interval 

BuLE I. — ^Abrupt Pauses. 
A sudden interruption or transition should be marked with 
the dash ; as, *' ' I must inquire into the a&ir, and iT — ' And 
i/r interrupted the farmer." 

" Here lies the great — ^fiilse marble, where % 
Nothing but sordid dust lies here." — Young. 

Bulb II. — Emphatio Pauses. 
To mark a considerable pause, greater than the structure of 
the sentence or the points inserted, would seem to require, the 
dash may be employed ; as, 

1. " And now they part — ^to meet no more.** 

2. " Bevere thyself ; — and yet thyself despise." 

8. " Behold the picture I— b it like ^— Like whom 1" 

Rule HI. — ^Faulty Dashes. 
Dashes needlessly inserted, or substituted for other stops 
more definite, are in general to be treated as errors in punc- 
tuation. Example : " — ^You shall go home directly, LeJ^vre, 
said my uncle Toby, to my house, — and we '11 send for a doc- 
tor to see what 's the matter, — and we '11 have an apothecary, 
— ^and the corporal shall be your nurse; — and 111 be your 
servant, LeFevre."— Sterne: Enfield* e Spedkery^.2M. Better 
thus : " ' You shall go home directly, Le Fevre,' said my unde 
Toby, * to my house; and we '11 send for a doctor to see what's 
the matter ; and we '11 have an apothecary ; and the corporal 
shall be your nurse : and I 11 be your servant, lie Fevre.' " 

SECTION VI. — OP THE EBOTEHE. 

The Eroteme; or Note of Interrogation, is used to 
designate a question. 

Rule I. — Questions DmECT. 
Questions expressed directly as such, if finished, should al- 
w&yB be followed by the note of interrogation ; as, 
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'^In life, can love be bought with gold ? 
Are fUendship's pleasures to be sold ?" — Johnson. 

Bulk D. — QuiEsnoirs Unitbd. 
Wb«i two or more questions are united in one compound 
sentence, the comma or semicolon is sometimes placed between 
them, and the note of interrogation, after the last only ; as, 
^ Truths would jou teach, or save a sinking land ? 
All fear, none aid you, and few understand.'' — Pope, 

Rule IIL — Questions Indibbct. 
When a question is mentioned, but not put directly as a 
question, it loses both the quality and the sign of interrogation; 
as, "Hie Cyprians asked me why Iwept^'* — Murray. 

BECnON Vn. — OF THE ECPHONEME. 

The Ecpboneme, or Note of Exclamation, is used to 
denote a pause with some strong or sudden emotion of 
the mind; and, as a sign of great wonder, it may be 
repeated 1 1 1 

EuLS I. — ^Interjections, &c. 

Inteijections, and other expressions of great emotion, are 
generally followed by the note of exclamation ; as, 

** O ! let me listen to the words of life !" — Thomson. 

Rule U. — Invocations. 

After an earnest address or solemn inyocation, the note of 

exclamation is usually preferred to any other point; as, 

"Whereupon, O king Agrippa! I was not disobeidient unto 

die heavenly vision." — Acts^ xxvi, 19. 

EuLE in. — ^Exclamatory Questions. 
Words uttered with vehemence in the form of a question, but 
without reference to an answer, should be followed by the note 
of exclamation ; as, " How madly have I talked !" — Young. 

SECTION Vin. — OF THE CURVES. 

The Curves, or Marks of Parenthesis, are used to dis- 
tinguish a clause or hint that is hastily thrown in between 
the parts of a sentence to which it does not properly be- 
long; as, 

" To others do (the law is not severe) 
What to thyself thou wishest to be done." — BeatHe. 

0s8.— The incidental dause Bhotild be uttered in a lower tone, and &ster 
than l^e prindpal sentence. It always requires a pause as great as that of a 
eonuna, or neater. 
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Bulb I. — ^Thb Parenthesis. 

A clause that breaks the unity of a sentence too much to be 
mcorporated with it, and only such, should be enclosed as a 
parenthesis; as, 

" Know then this truth, (enough for man to know,) 
Virtue alone is happiness below." — Pope. 
Rule II. — ^Included Points. 
The curves do not supersede other stops ; and, as the paren- 
thesis terminates with a pause equal to that whidi precedes it, 
the same point should be included, except when the sentences 
differ in form : as, 

1. '* Man's thirst of happiness declares it is : 

(For nature never gravitates to nought:) 

That thirst unquench'd, declares it is not here." — Young. 

2. " Night visions may befriend : (as sung above :) 

Our waking dreams are &tal. How I dreamt 
Of things impossible! (could sleep do more?) 
Of joys perpetual in perpetual change." — Young. 

SECTION IX. — OF THE OTHER MARKS. 

There are also several other marks, which a^e occa- 
eionally used for various purposes, as follow: — 

1. [ ' ] The Apostrophe usually denotes either the possessive 
case of a noun, or the elision of one or more letters of a 
word: as, "The girVs regard to her parents^ advice;" — "^gon^ 
Md^ e'en, thro^ ; for began^ lovedy even, through. 

2. [ - ] The Hyphen connects liie parts of many compound 
words, especially such as have two accents; as, ever-Uving. 
It is also frequently inserted where a word is divided into syl- 
lables ; as, con-tem-plate. Placed at the end of a line, it shows 
that one or more syllables of a word are carried forward to 
the next line. 

3. [ " ] The Diceresis, or Dialysis^ placed over either of two 
contiguous vowels, shows that they are not a diphthong ; as, 
J)ande, aeriaJ. 

4. [ ^ ] The Acute Accent marks the syllable which requires 
the principal stress in pronunciation ; as, equal, equaVitg. It 
is sometimes used in opposition to the grave accent, to distin* 
gulsh a close or short vbwel; as, "i^ancy;" (Murray:) or to 
denote the rising inflection of the voice ; as, " Is it heP 

5. [ ' ] The Grave Accent is used in opposition to the acute, 
to distinguish an open or long vowel j as, ^*^Fdvour:^ (Mur* 
ray:) or to denote the &lling inflection of the voice; as, 
''Fk; itishi:' 
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6. [*] The Circumflex generally denotes either the broad 
sound of a, or an unusual and long sound given to some other 
Yowd ; as in eeldt^ dU^ hHr^ machine^ mdve, bdU, 

7. ["] The Breve^ or Stenotone^ is used to denote either a 
dose Towd or a syllable of short quantity ; as, rdven^ to de- 
vour. 

8. [*"] The Macron, or MacroUme, is used to denote either 
an open vowd or a syllable of long quantity ; as, raven, a 
bird. 

9. [ ] or [****] The MlipnSy or Suppression, denotes 

the omission of some letters or words ; as, K-^g, for JSRng. 

10. [a] The Caret, used only in writing, shows where to in- 
sert words or letters that have been acddentally omitted. 

11. [^^A-^] The Brace serves to unite a triplet; or to con- 
nect severd terms with something to which they are all re- 
lated. 

12. [ § ] The Section marks the smdler divisions of a book 
or chi^pter ; and, with the help of numbers, serves to abridge 
references. 

13. [^] The Paragraph (chiefly used in the Bible) denotes 
the commencement of a new subject. The parts of discourse 
wUch are called paragraphs, are, in generd, sufficiently dis- 
tinguished, by beginning a new line, and carrying the first 
word a little forw{u*ds or backwards. 

14. [^' "] The GmUeniets, or Quotation Points, distinguish 
w«»ds that are taken from an other author or speaker. A quo- 
tation within a quotation is marked with single points; which, 
wh^i both are employed, are placed within the others. 

15. [[]] The Crotchets, or Brackets, generally enclose some 
correction or explanation, or the subject to be explained ; as, 
"He [ihe speaker] was of a (Afferent opinion." 

16. T|^"] The Index, or Hand, points out something re- 
markable, or what the reader should particularly observe. 



17. [*J The Asterisk, or Star, [f J the Obelisk, or Dagger, 
L J ] the Viesis, or Double Dagger, and [ | ] the Parallels, refer 
to marginal notes. The Section also [§ J, and the Paragraph 



[^], are often used for marks of reference, the former being 
usually applied to the fourth, and the latter to the sixth note 
on a page ; for, by the usage of printers, these signs are now 
commonly introduced in the following order : 1 *, 2 1» 3 J, 
4 §, 5 I, 6 T, 7 **, 8 tt) <fec. When many references are to 
be made, the small letters of the alphabet, or the numerical 
fyures, in then: order, may be conveniently used for the same 
purpose. 

18. [%*] The Asterism, or Three Stars, a sign not very 
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often used, is placed before a long or general note, to mark it^£ 
as a note, without giving it a particular reference. 

19. [9] The Cedilla is a mark borrowed from the Frraicfa, 
by whom it is placed under the letter e to give it the sound of 
« before a or o ; as, in the words, ^^fajgade^^ ^^ Alenfon^ In 
Worcester's Dictionary, it is attached to three other letters, 
to denote their 90ft sounds : yiz., ^'GasJ; ^asZ; xas gi." 

^0tr [For oral exerdfles In pnnctaatioii, fhe teacher may aeleet aar well-pointed 
book, to which the foregoing rmee and explanations may be applied by ue pnpiL An 
application of the principles of punctnation, either to points rightly inserted, or In 
the correction of errors, is as easy a process as ordinary syntacticiil pazslBg or coReet- 
ine; and^ in proportion to the utility of these prindplee, as oseAiL The exercise, in 
relation to correct pointing, consists In readine some passage, In saoeeaalTe parts, ao- 
oordlng to its points; naming the hitter, as they oeeor; and rMteating fhe miM or 
doctrines of ponctoation, as the reasons for the marks employed.! 



CHAPTER IL— UTTERANCE. 

Utterance is the art of vocal expression. It indades 
the principles of pronunciation and elocution. 

SECTION I. — OP PRONUNCIATION. 

Pronunciation, as distinguisbed from elocution, is the 
utterance of words taken separately. 

Pronunciation requires a knowledge of the just powers 
of the letters in all their combinations, and of the foioe 
and seat of the accent. 

L The Just Powers of the letters, are those sounds which 
are given to them by the best readers. 

n. Accent is the peculiar stress which we lay upon some 
particular syllable of a word, whereby that syllable is distin- 
guished from the rest ; as, ffrdm-mar^ ffram-md-ri-an. 

Every word of more than one syllable, has one of its sylla- 
bles accented. 

When the word is long, for the sake of harmony or distinct- 
ness, we often give a secondary or less forcible accent to an 
other syllable; as, to the last of tem-per-d-ture^ and to tbe 
second of in-dSm-ni^-cd'tion, 

A full and open pronunciation of the long vowel sounds, a 
dear articulation of the consonants, a forcible and well-placed 
accent, and a distinct utterance of the unaccented syllablesy 
distinguish the elegant speaker. 

Ij0l^ For a fhll ezplanatioii of the principles of pronnnciatioii, the learner Is re- 
fsrred to Walker's Orftical Pronounciiur DictioDary; for authorities in refbrenee to 
iwteUe oflige, to the Unircnd and OdQcal ]>ioflQ0B«i7 of J. K Woroaitv^ 
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SECTION II.— OP ELOCUTION. 

Elocution is the utterance of words that are arranged 
into sentences, and form discourse. 

Elocution requires a knowledge^ and right application, 
of emphasis, pauses, inflections, and tones. 

L SmphojM is the peculiar stress of voice which we lay 
mxm some particular word or words in a 3eDtence, which are 
i£eareb7 distinguished from the rest, as heing more especially 
signlficant. 

U. Pauses are cessations in utterance, which serve equally 
to relieve the speaker, and to render langjuage intelligihle and 
pleasing. The duration of the pauses shoidd be proportionate 
to the d^ree of connexion between the parts of the discourse. 

IIL Injleethns are those peculiar variations of the human 

voice, by which a continuous spund is made to pass from one 

note, key, or pitch, into an other. The passage of the voice 

from a lower to a higher or shriller note, is (^ed the rising 

or upward inflection. The passage of the voice from a higher 

to a. lower or jgrayer note, is called the foiling or downward 

inflection. These two opposite inflections may be heard in 

the following examples : 1. The rising^ '' Do you mean to g6P^ 

2. Thefidling^ "When will you gof 

Obb. — Qaeationa that xnay be aoBwered by y€9 or no, reqmre the liBing in- 
fleotioii ; thoeo that demand any other answer, most be uttered with tlie 
MBDg inflection. ' 

IV. Tones are those modulations of the voice, which depend 
upon the feelings of the speaker. They are what Sheridan 
denominates " the language of emotions;'* And it is of the ut* 
most importance, that they be natural, unaffected, and rightly 
adapted to the subject and to the occasion : for, upon them, in 
a great measure, depends all that is pleasing or interesting in 
elocution. 



CHAPTER IIL— FIGURES. 

A Figure, in grammar, is an intentional deviation 
from the ordinary spelling, formation, construction, or 
application, of words. There are, accordingly, figures 
of Orthography, figures of Etymology, figures of Syntax, 
and figures of Rhetoric. When figures are judiciously 
employed, they both strengthen and adorn expression. 
They occur more firequently in poetry than in prose ; 
and several of them are merely poetic licenses. 
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SECTION I. — ^FIGUBES OF OBTHOGRAPHY. 

A Figure of Orthography is an intentional deviation 
from the ordinary or true spelling of a word. 

The principal figures of Orthography are two ; namely, 
JUi^nef'Sis and Ai^-chorism, 

I. Mimesis is a ludicrous imitation of some mistake or mis- 
pronunciation of a word, in which the error is mimicked hj a 
&lse spelling, or the taking of one word for an other; as, 
^^Maister, says he, have you any toery good weal in your 
vdUetP^ — Columbian Orator, p. 292. " Ay, he was ^wm at 
Monmouth, captain Gower." — Shak^ " I will description the 
matter to you, if you he capacity of it.** — Id, 

" Perdigious ! I can hardly stand." — Lhyd, 

n. An Archaism is a word or phrase expressed according 
to ancient usage, and not according to our modem orthog* 
raphy; as, ^^Newe grene chese of smaUe clammynes comJbrte£e 
a hotte sUmaJeeP — ^T. Patnel : TooJce^s Diversions, u, 132. 

" With him was rev'rend Contemplation ^^A^, 
Bow-bent widi dd, his beard of snowy hue." — Beattie. 

SECTION II.— FIGURES OF ETYMOLOGY. 

A Figure of Etymology is an intentional deviation 
from the ordinary formation of a word. 

The principal figures of Etymology are eight; namely, 
A-phan^-e-sis, Pros^-the^s, Syn'-co-pe, A-pod-o^^ PwMirgcf-ge, 
Dvijo'-e^, Syn-cen^ -e-sis, and Tme'-sis. 

I. Aphoeresis is the elisicm of some of the initial letters of a 
word: as, * gainst, ^gan, ^neaOi, — ^for against, began, beneath. 

n. Prosthesis is the prefixing of an ezpletiye syllable to a 
word: as, odown, qppaid, ^trown, evanished, ydad, — ^for 
down, paid, strown, vanished, clad, 

III. Syncope is the elision of some of the middle letters of 
a word: as, med^dne, for medicine; ien, for even; (Per, for 
over ; conq^ring, for conquering ; se'nnight, for sevennight 

IV. Apocope, is the elision of some of the final letters of a 
word : as, tho\ for though; th\ for the; t'other, for ^ other. 

V. Paragogh is the annexing of an expletive syllable to a 
word: as, withouten, for without; deary, for dear ; Johnny, for 
John. 

VL Diasresis is the separating of two vowels that might 
form a diphthong : as, cooperate, not cooperate ; aeronaut, not 
ceronaut; orthoepy, not orthoepy. 

Vn. SynoBresis is the sinkmg of two syllables into one : as, 
seesf, for seest; tacked, for tack-ed; drowned^ for drownred. 
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OBi.— When a TOwel is entirelj sopprawed in prononndation, (whether 
retained in writing or not,) the ooneonante connected with it, fiUl into an 
other syllable; thos, tried, triest, loved or lav'd, lovett or lov'it, are monoeyl- 
lablea ; except in eolemn aisooarBe, in which the « is generally retained and 
madoTooaL 

VllL Tmesis is the inserting of a word between the parts 
of a compound; as, ^ On which side soever f^ — "7b us ward;^^ 
—""To God vfard:' 

SECTION m. — ^FIGURES OP SYNTAX. 

A Fi|;uie of Sjmtax is an intentional deviation from 
the ordinary construction of words. 

Hie prmdpal figures of Syntax are five ; namely, M-Up'-sis, 
PU-iHMum^ Syl'l^'-sisj En^V-la-gSy and Hy-per^-borUm, 

L MUpsis* is die omission of some word or words which 
are necessanr to complete the construction, but not necessary 
to convey the meaning. Such words are said to be under- 
siood; because they are received as belonging to the sentence, 
though they are not uttered. 

Almost all compound sentences are more or less ellipticaL 
There may be an omission of any of the parts of speech, or 
evoi <^a whole clause ; but the omission of articles or inter- 
jections can scarcely constitute a proper ellipsis. Examples : 

1. Of the Article; as, "A man and [a] woman." — "The 
day, [the'] month, and [/S^Tyear." 

•2. Of the Noun; as, " The common \laui] and the statute 
law."— "The twelve [apostlesy—'' One y^ook] of my books." 
— « A dozen [botaes] of wine!*' 

8. Of the Adjective; as, "There are subjects proper for the 
one, and not [proper] for the other." — Karnes, 

4. Of the/hmotin; as, "I love [him] and [7] fear him." — 
•*T1ie estates [wAtcA] we own." 

* There neyer can be an ellipsis of any thing which is either nnneeeasary to the con- 
■traction or necessary to the sense ; for to say what we mean and nothing more^ never 
flan coBStltate a deylation fkrom the ordinary granunatical constraction of words. Aa 
a flgore of Syntax, therefore, the eUipHe can be only of such words as are so eyidently 
suggested to the reader, that the writer Is as fhlly answerable for them as If he had 
wnnen them. To suppose an ellipsis where there Is none, or to overlook one where 
ft really occurs. Is to peryert or mutilate the text, in order to accommodate it to the 
parser's Ignorance of the principles of syntax. There never can be either a general 
uniformity or a self-consistency in our methods of parsing, or In our notions of gram- , 
mar, till uie true nature of an ellipsis is clearly ascertained: so that the writer shall 
distinguish it from a blundering omieHon that impairs the sense, and the reader 
be barred from an wrbUrary ineerUon of what would be cumbrous and useless. By 
adopting loose and extravagant ideas of the nature of tins flffure, some pretenders to 
learning and philosophy have been led into the most whimsical and opposite notions 
concerning the grammatical construction of language. Thus, with equal absurdity, 
OardeU and Sherman, In their PhUoeophio Orammare, attempt to confute the doc- 
trines of their predecessors, by supposing elUpeee at pleasure. And while the former 
teaches, that prepositions do not govern the objective case, but that every verb is 
transitive, and governs at least two objects, expressed or tmd&retood, its own and tihat 
of a preposition; the latter, with just as good an argument, contends, that no verb is 
transitive, but that every objective case is governed by a preposition expressed or im* 
derttood, A world of nonsense for lack ora d^ntUon I 
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5. Of the Verb; as, "Who did this? P [did tV].— "T(y 
whom thu8 Eve, yet sinless" [^ke]. 

6. Of the Participle; as, "Tliat \being\ &&r, thejr part." . 

7. Of i^e Adverb; as, " He spoke \wi8ely\ and acted wisely." 
— " Exceedingly great and [exceedingly] powerful." 

" 8. Of tlie Conjunction; as, "The fruit of the Spirit is love, 
\and\ joy, [and] peace, [and] long-suffering, [and] gentleness, 
[and] goodness, La/kfTfeith, [ana) meekiKess, [and] temper- 
ance. — Oal,^ V, ^. The repetition of the c(mjanction is called 
Polysyndeton ; and the omission of it, Aeyrukton, 

9. Of the Preposition; as, "[On] this day,"-^" [Jn] next 
month." — " He departed [^wn] this life."— ^" He gave {to] md 
a book."—" To walk [Oirouyh] a mile." . . 

10. Of the Interjection; as, "Oh! the frailty, [Ohf] tlie 
wickedness of men !" 

11. Of a Phrase or Clause; as, "The active commonly do 
more than they are bound to do ; the indolent [commonly do\ 
less" [than they are bound to do]. 

n. Pleonasm, is tlie introduction of superfluous words. Tli^ 
figure is allowable only, when, in animated discourse, it ab- 
ruptly introduces an emphatic word, or repeats an idea to im- 
Eress it more strongly ; as, "JJi? that hath ears to;heiir, let him 
ear !" — " All ye inhabitants of the world, and dwellers on tht 
earth /" — ^" There shall not be left one stone upon an other, ^t 
shaU not be throvm down.^ — " I khow thee who thoU artV — 
£ible. A Pleonasm is sometimes impressive and degi&t; but 
an unemphatic repetition of the same idea, is one of tiie worst 
&ults of bad writing. 

ni. Syllepsis is agreement formed according to tiie figura- 
tive sense of a word, or the mental conception of the thing 
spoken of, find not according to the literal or common use of 
the term ; it is therefore, in general, connected with some 
figure of rhetoric: as, "llie Word Vas made flesh and dwelt 
among us, and we beheld his glory." — john^ i, 14. " Then 
Philip went down to the city of Sam^4, and preached Christ 
^ unto themy — ActSy viii, 5. " While Bireniny draws her crim- 
son curtains round." — Thomson, 

IV. JEnallayh is the use of one part of speech, or of one 
modification for an other. This figure borders closely upon 
solecism \* and, for the stability of the language, it should be 

* Deviations of this kind are, in Qsneral, to be considered solecisms ; otherwise the 
rules of grammar would be of no use or authority. DeaptvuUr^ an ancient Latin gram- 
marian, gave an improper latitude to this %nre, under the name of Antiptotit; and 
Befumrt and others extended it still Airther. But SaiuOiua says, ** Afa^)t<>8i ffram- 
moHcorum n4Ml imperUdua^auod Agmmiiwn H MMt verwn^ firuslra quwrerttmr^ 
gu&mea9um verba r^gtfrtudr And the JTssstowrs D« Port Royal t«\QQt the il(iim 
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sparinglj indulged. There are, however, several forms of it 
which can appeal to good authority : as, 

1. ^ You know that you are Brutus, that speak this."— /S%alr. 

2. "They fall successive [ly], and successive pyj rise.** — Pope. 

3. "Than whom [who] none higher sat." — Milton. 

4. "Sure some disaster has befell" [befidlen]. — Gay. 

5. " So furious was that onset's shock. 

Destruction's gates at once unlocJk.^rSb^g. 

V. JByperbaton is the transposition of words; as, " He wan- 
ders earth around^ — Cowper. " Rings the world with the vain 
stir." — Id, " Whom therefore ye ignorantly worship, him de- 
clare I unto you." — Acts. This figure is much employed in 
poetry. A judicious use of it confers harmony, variety, 
strength, and vivacity upon composition. But care should be 
takoi lest it produce ambiguity or obscurity. 

SECTION rV. — FIGUBES OP BHETOBIC. 

A Figure of Ehetoric is an intentional deviation 
firom tbe ordinary application of words. Some iSgures 
of this kind are commonly called Tropes^ i. e., turns. 

Numerous departures firom perfect simplicity of diction, 
occmr in almost every kind of composition. They are mostly 
founded on some similitude or relation of things, which, by 
tiie power of imagination, is rendered conducive to ornament 
or iUuatration. - 

The principal figures of Rhetoric are fourteen; namely 
Sim'-iMj Met-a-phoTy Al-le-gor-y^ Me-ton'-y-my^ Syn-ed-do-che^ 
Hy'peii''bo4e^ Vis-ion^ A-pos/'tro-phCy Person' -irfi^ -Hon, Er-o- 
U^-siSy Ec-pho^Mf-siSy An-tith'-e-siSy Oli'-maXyand T-ro^y. 

I. A Simile is a simple and express comparison ; and is 
generally introduced by like, as, or so : as, 
" At first, like thunder's distant tone. 
The rattling din came rolling on." — Sbgg. 
" Man, like the generous vine, supported lives ; 

The strength he gains, is firom fli' embrace he gives." — Pope. 

TL A Metaphor is a figure that expresses the resemblance 
of two objects by applying either the name, or some attribute 
adjunct, or action of the one, directly to the other ; as, 

1. " His eye was morning^s brightest ray^ — Hogg. 

2. " An angler in the Udes of fame." — Id. 

•lt<^etber. There are, however, some changes of this kind, which the grammarian la 
not competent to condemn, thoiigh they do not accord with the ordinary pdnciplea of 
eonatniwon. 
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3. " Beside him 8leq>8 the warrior's bow." — Langhome. 

4. " Wild fencies in his mdddy brain, 

GamhoVd uhbrtdled and unbound^ — Hogg, 

6. "Speechlesd, iand fix'd in all the death oi^oP—Th&n. 

m. AnAUegarg is a continued narration of fictitious events, 

designed to represent and illustrate important realities. Thus 

the rsalmist represents the Jewish nation under the symbol of 

a vine : '^ Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt : thOu hast 

cast out the heathen and planted it. Thou prepiareddt room 

before it, and didst cause it to take deep root ; and it filled the 

land, llie hills were covered with the shadow of it, and the 

boughs thereof were like the goodly cedars.**— P«., booc, 8. 

OBs.-'The AUeaoryj agreeably to the foregoing definition of it, indades 
aioat of those sinulito^es i^hiqh in the Smptoree are called jponmy; it in- 
dudes also the better sort of fdUea, The term aU^fory is sometinAis'appIiad 
to a true history in which something else is intended, tnan is contained Intte 
words literally taken. [See €M.y iv, 24.1 In the Sor^pturea^ the tenn/odb 
denotes an idle and groundless story. [See 1 Tm*^ iv, 1 ; imd 2 Pd^ i, 16.] 

IV. A Metonymy is a change of names. It is founded on 
some 3uch relation as that of catLse and effecty of tubfeet and 
adjunct^ of place and inhabitant^ of container and thing contain- 
edy or of sign and thing signified: as, '^ God is pur salvation;^ 
i. e., /Satvicmr.— " He was the^^A of her secret soizi ;** L e., the 
you^ she loved. — "They smote the dtyf* i. e., dHzenss — 
"My son, give me thy heart f^ i. e., ajfection. — ^''Tho sceptre 
shall not depart firom'JudiJi;'' i. e., kingly power. 

V. Synedoche is the naming of the whole for a ^urt, or of 
a part fer the whole; as, "Ibis roof [i. e., house) protects 
you." — " Now the year [i. e., summer] is beautifuL**^ 

VI. Hyperbole is extravagant exaggeration, in which the 
imaghiation is indulged beyond ^e sobriety of truth; as^ 

"The sky shrunk upward with unusual dreixd^ 

And trembling Tiber div^d beneath his bed/* — Dryden. 
Vn. Vision^ or Imagery^ is a figure by whidi the speaker 
represents the objects 6f his imagination, as iEU^tually before his 
eyes, and present to his senses ; as, 

" I see the dagger-crest of Mar ! 
I see the Moray's silver star 
Wave o'er the cloud of Saxon war. 
That up the lake comes winding fiur !** — SeotL 
ym. Apostrophe is a turning firom the regular course of the 
subject, into an animated address ; as, " Death is swallowed 
up in victory. O Death! where is thy sting? O Grave ! 
where is thy victory?" — 1 Cor.^ xv, 64, 55. 
IX. Personification is a figure by which, in imagination, we 
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ascribe intelligence aafl 'per^nietlity to unintelligent beings or 
abstract qualities; aa, 

1. "T^ IFbfw, aware of his intent, 

Harangued him thus, right eloquent." — Cowper, 

2. " Lo, steel-clad War his goi^geous standard reiars V^ — Sog. 

3. "Hark! Truth proclaims, thy triumphs cease.'*-^JJf. 

X. Protests is a figure in whidi the speaker adopts the fbrin 
of interrogation, not to express a doubt, but, in general, confi- 
dently to assert the reverse of what is asked; as, " Hast thoa 
an arm like €rod? or canst thou thunder with a voice like 
UmT^—Job^ xl, 9. "He that planted the ear, shall he not 
hear? he that formed the eye, shall he not see T — Pi., xdv, 9. 

XL EqpJumms is a pathetic exclamation, denoting some 
violent emotion of the mmd; as, " O liberty ! — O sound once 
daUgbtfiil to every Roman ear !— O sacred privilege of Eoman 
oitunnship !— once sacred — ^now trampled upon I^-^Ctcero. 
^ O that I had wings like a dove ! for then would I fly iaway 
and be at rest !"—/*«., Iv, 6. 

Xn. AntUkuis is a placing of things in opposition, to heighten 
their effect by contrast ; as, 

" Contrasted &ults through all his manners reign ; 
.Though jK>or, luxuriotis; though svhmmive, vain; 
Thoxx^ grave, yet trifling ; zealous, yet untrue; 

And e'en in penance, planning sins anew." — Ookbmiff^ 

XUL Climax is a figure in which the sense is made to ad- 
vance by successive steps, to rise gradually to what is more 
and more important and interesting, or to descend to wluit is 
more and more minute and particular ; as, " And beside this, 
ffiving all diligence, add to your &ith, virtue ; and to virtue, 
knowledge ; and to knowledge, temperance ; and to temper- 
ance, patience ; and to patience, godliness ; and to godliness^ 
brotherly kindness; and to brotherly kindness, chwdty." — 2 
Peter, i, 5. 

XIV. Irony is a figure in which the speaker sneeringly ut- 
ters the direct reverse of what he intends shall be understood ; 
as, " We have, to be sure, great reason to believe the modest 
man would not ask him for a debt, when he pursues his life." 
'•^Cicero, 



CHAPTER IV.— VERSIFICfATIOK 

Versificatioii is the art of arranging words into lines 
of correspondent length, so as to produce harmony by 
the regular alternation of syllables differing in quantity. 
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SECTION I. — OF QUANTITY. 

The QuarUity of a syllable, is the relative portion of 
time occupied in uttering it In poetry, every syllable 
is considered to be either long or sruni. A long syllable 
is reckoned to be equal to two short ones. 

Om. 1«— The quantity of a syllable does not depend on the sonnd of the 
vowel or diphthong, but prindpally on the degree of acoentaal force with 
which the e^ble is nttered, whereby a greater or less portion of time is 
employed. The open vowel sounds are those which are the most easily pro- 
traoteo, yet they often oooar in the shortest and feeblest syllables. 

Obs. 2. — ^Most monosyllables are variable, and may be xnade either long or 
short, as suits the rhythm. In words of greater length, the accented syllable 
is always long ; and a syllable immediately before or after that which is ac- 
cented, is fdways short 

SECTION n. — OF BHYME. 

Shyme is a similarity of sound, between the last ^1- 
lables of different lines or half lines. Blank verm id 
verse without rhyme. 

. Obo,— The prindpal rhyming syllables are almost always long. DonblS 
rhyme adds oae short syllable ; triple rhyme, two. Such syllableB are rednn- 
dant in iambic and anapestic verses. 

SECTION m. — OF POETIC fEET. 

A line of poetry consists of successive combinations of 
syllables, called ^^. A poetic >&o^ in English, consists 
either of two or of three syllables. 

The prmcipal English feet are the Iambus, the Troehee^ tiie 
^napest, and the Dactyl, 

1. The lambusy or Iamb, is a poetic foot consisting of a short 
syllable and a long one; as, hltray, confess, 

2. The Trochee, or Cfhoree, is a poetic foot consisting of a 
long pliable and a short one ; as, hateful, pittish, 

3. The Anapest is a poetic foot consisting of two short syl- 
lables and one long one ; as, contravene, acquiesce. 

4. The Dactyl is a poetic foot consisting of one long syllable 
and two diort ones ; as, labourer, pdssibli. 

We have, accordingly, four prindpal kinds of verse, or poetb 
meitsar^ ; Iambic, IVochaic, Anapestic, and Dactylic. 

Obs. 1. — ^The more pore these several kinds are preserved, the more exact 
and complete is the chime of the verse. But poets generally indulge some 
variety ; not so much, however, as to confomid tiie drift of the rhythmical 
pulsations. 

Obs. 2.-^Among the occasional diversifications of metre, are sometimes 
found or supposed sundry other feet, which are called secondary: as, the 
Spondu, a ibot of two long s^lables ; the PprrhiCy of two short : the Moioss, 
0^ three long syllables; the IHbrach, of three short: the Ammkibraeh, a long 
syllable with a short one on each side ; the AmpUnMe^Ammhim^ or Oretie, 
a. short syUable with a long one on each side: the Baock^, a short qrllable 
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and two knff oneB ; the AnUbacehif, or Mypobaahjf. two long syllablM Bnd a 
Bbort one. zet Ibw^ if any, of these feet, are really neeessarv to a sofficient 
explasatioa of Engbah yerse ; and the adopting of bo many la liable to th? 
great ol^jeoliDii, that we thereby produce drnisrent modes of measuring the 
lame lines. 

Oaa. S.— Sometlmea also veiaea are variegated hj what Is oalled the pedal 
eatmrOf or mnwv; (i* ^ cuMitg;) which is a single long syllable ooonted by 
i^df aa a iboL For, despite the absurd suffgestions of manv grammariana 
and j^voaodiats to the contrary, all metrical defldendes ana rednndandea 
embraoa nothing but tkort syllables, and the number of long onea in a MA 
ifcabiMittidwi^ the liumber of /wi which compose it: as, 
«* Keeping | timi] tkns, \tUns, ^ 
Ina I sort of I Bunio | rJltme,"--JS, A. Poe. 

SECTION It. — OF SCANNma. 

StMimmg^ or Scansion^ is the dividing of verses into 
the feet wMch compose them, according to the several 
orders of poetic numbers, or the different kinds of metre. 

Obs.— When a syllable is wanting, the verse is taid to be eataUeUt ; when 
the measure is exact, the line is acataleetie; when there is a redundant syl- 
lable, it Ibnns hypetmeUr^ or a line hgpereameeUc. 

Order L — ^Iambic Verse. 

In Iambic verse, Uie stress is laid on the even syllables, and 
the odd ones are short It consists of the following measures : — 

Measure Ist. — ^Iambic of Eight Feet, or Octometer. 
^ O &11 I y3 pdo|-pl$, clap | y5ur hands, | &nd with | trltlm|- 
ph&nt vdicf-3s sing ; 
No £>rce | the might|-7 pow'r | withstands | of God | the 
u|-nivers|-al King." 

On.— Each couplet of this verse is now commonly redti<$ed' to, <* ^^ 
changed Ibr, a simple stanza of four tetrameter lines ; tnus,— 
**The hour | is come ! —the cherl-ish'd hour, 
. When from | the DusJ-y world | set free, 
I seek I at length | my lone|-ly bower, 
And muse | in si|-lent thought | on thee."— J3^. 

Measure 2d, — ^Iambic of Seven Feet, or Heptameter. 
«Th8 Lord | dSscend|-«d from | &bdve, | &nd bdw'd | OiS 
heav|-3ns h^h." 

Oas.— Modern poets have divided this kind of verse, into altenUito litteft 
ofl&ur and of three feet; thus,— 

*< blind I td each | Ind111|-gdnt lUm 
Of pOw'r I 8tipr6me|-ly wise, 
Who fkni-cv hapj-piness I in aught 
The hand | of heav'n | denies P' 

Measure 3d. — ^Iambic of Six Feet, or Hexameter. 

"Thy realm | ftr6v|-6r lasts, | thy own | M6ssl|.ah reigns.* 

Obs.— This is the AUxandrins: it is seldom used except to oom|^to a 
stanza in an ode, or occasionally io dose a period in heroic rhyme. French 
berpios are similar to this. 
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Measure 4th. — ^Iambic of Five Feet, or Pentameter. 



"F5r praise | t6o dear 
Enfeej-bles all | inter 



: -ly lov'd I 6r warm|-iy sought, 
* -nal strength | of thought." 
*' With 85l|-3mn ad|-5ra|.ti5n down | thgy east 
Their crowns | inwove | with ani|-arant | and gold." 
Obb. 1.— This iB the regidar English heroie. It is, perhaps, the only 
1119 Buitable for hiank verse. 
. Obs. 2.— The EUgiac Stoma. oonsistB of four heroios rhyming altemateljr 

•B, 

" Enongh | has Heav'iiJ indnlg'd i of jov | below. 
To tempt I our tar|-ri2noe in] this lovVl I. retreat; 

Enough i nas Heaven | ordained | of iisel-flQ wo, 
To make | ns langl-nish for | a hap|-pi6r seat." 

Measure 5th. — ^Iambic of Four Feet, or Tetrameter. 

" ThS joys I &bove I &re unj-dSrstdod 

And relj-ish'd on|-ly by | the good." 

Measure 6th. — ^Iambic of Hree Feet, or Trimeter. 
^ Bltie llght|-nlngs singe | thS w&ves, 
And thun|-der rends | the rock." 

Measure 7th. — ^lambio of Two Feet, or Dimeter. 
" Th6ir love | &nd awe 
Supply I the law." 

Measure 8th. — ^Iambic of One Foot,^or Monometer. 

"Hew bright, 

The light!" 

Obb. 1.— Unes of fewer than seven syllables are p^ldom fonnd, ezoepft in 
oonnezion with longer verses. 

Obb. 2.— In iambio verse, the first foot is often varied, by introdueing a 
trochee; as, 

'^PlarOts I &nd stins ] riin Iftwi-lgss through | thS skf ." 
Obb. 8.— -By a synseresis of the two short syllabfos, or perhaps by mere 
Bubstitation, an anapest may sometimes be employed for an iambus; or a 
dactyl, for a trochee : as, 

"0^4r f7U»»I-y 4i/roI^zen, man|-y aj!\-erp Alp,^"* 

Order II. — Troohaio Vbrsb^ 
In Trodiaic verse, the stress is laid on the odd syllables, and 
the even ones are short. Single-rhymed trochaic omits the 
final short syllable, that it may end with a long one. . This 
kind of verse is the same as iambic would be without the ini- 
tial short syllable. Iambics and trochaics often occur in the 
same poem. 

Measure 1st. — ^Trochaic of Eight Feet, or Octometer. 



"Once up 



Over 



-on a I midnight | dreary, | while I | pondered. 



weak and | weary, 



many a \ quaint and | eurious \ volume | of for| 



-gotten I lore, 
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Whfle I I nodded, | nearlj | napping, | suddenl-lj there | 
came a | tapping, 
As of I some one f gently | rapping, | rapping | at my | 
chamber | door." 

Measure 2d. — ^Trodudo <^ Seven Feet, or Heptameter. 
^Hasten, | Lord, to | rescue | me, and | set me | safe from | 

trouble; 
Shame thou I those who | seek my | soul, re|-ward their | 

miflohief | double." 

Single Rhyme. 
' Night and | morning | were at | meeting | over | Waterj 

-loo; 
Cooks had | sungtheir | earliest \ greeting; | £untand | low 

they I crew." 

Measure 3d. — Trochaic of Six Feet, or Hexameter. 
On & I mdunt&in I stretched bS|.n3ath & | hdarj^ | wllldw. 
Lay a I shepherd | swain, and | view'dthe | rolling | billow." 

Single Rhyme. 
^ Lonely | in the | forest, | subtle | from his | birth. 
Lived a | necro|-mancer, | wondrous | son of | earth." 

Measure 4th. — Trochaic of Five Feet, or Pentameter. 
« Virtue's I bright'nfag | rfty sh&ll | beam f»r | fivfir." 
Single Rhyme. 
« IdlS I after I dInnSr, I In Ms | ch&ir. 
Sat a I farmer, | ruddy, | &t, and | fitir." 

Measure 5th. — ^Trochaic of Four Feet, or Tetrameter. 
'< Round & I hdl]^ | calm dlf [-fusing, 
Love of I peace and | lonely | musing." 

Single Rhyme. 
'' RestlSss I mort&ls | toQ fbr | naught. 
Bliss in I vain from | earth is | sought." 

Measure 6th. — Trochfuc of Three Feet, or Trimeter. 
** When Cur | hearts &re | mSumlng." 
Single Rhyme. 
"InthS I days 6f I Old, 
Stories | plainly | told." 

Measure 7th.— Trochaic of Two Feet, or Dimeter, 
" Fancy I viewing, 
Joys en|HSuing." 
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Single Rhyme. 
" Tumiilt I cease, 
Sink to I peace." 

Measure StL — Trochaic of One Foot, or Monometer. 
>' Changing, 
Banging." 

ObDBB III.rr-A]!rAPK9TI0 V]EB$B. 

In Anapestic verse the stress is laid ou every third 9yllable» 
The first foot of an anapestic line, may be an iambus. 

Measure 1st. — ^Anapestic of Four Feet, off Tetrameter. 

'' At thg close I 5f the day, | whgn thS h§.m|-lSt Is stiH. 
And mor|-tals the sweets [ of forgetj-fulness prove.^ 

Hypermeter with Double Bhyme. 

" In a word, | so complete|-ly forestalled | were the wishlres. 
Even har|-mony struck | ^om the noise | of the diahl-es." 

Hypermeter with Triple Bhyme. 
^ Lean Tom, | when I saw | him, last week, | on his Aor^^ | 

Threatened loud|-ly to turn | me to stone | with his «or|-ccry." 
Measure 2d. — ^Anapestic of Three Feet, or Trimeter. 
" I am mon -^di 6f all | I siirvey ; 
My right there is none | to dispute^" 

Measure 3d. — Anapestic of Two Feet, or Dimeter. 

" Wh6n I l6ok | «n m^ bdys, 
They renew | all my joys." 

Measure 4th. — ^Anapestic of One Foot, or Monometer. 

"OnthSland 
Let me stand." 

Order IV. — ^Dacttuo Verse. 

In pure Dactylic verse, the stress is laid on the first syllable 
of each successive three ; that is, on the first, the fourth, the 
seventh, the tenth syllable, &c. Full dactylic generally forms 
triple rhyme. When one of the final short syllables is omitted, 
the rhyme is double ; when both, single. Dactylic with single 
rhym^ jf .'the same as anapestic would be without i^- initial 
short syllables. Dactylic measure is rather uncommon ; and, 
when employed, is seldom perfecO^ r^iilar. 
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Measure Ist — ^Dactylic of ISght Feet, or Octometer. 
^Nlmrddthd | htUitSrw&s | mighty In | hOntlng, find I &med 
&s thS I rtddr 6f \ cities 5f I jdre ; 
Babel, and | Ereoli, and | Accao, and I Calheh, from | Shi- 
liar's &ir I region bis | name afiur | bore.*^ 

Measure 2d^ — ^Dactylic of Seven Feet, or Heptameter. 
<^ Oat of the | kincdom of | Christ shall be | gathered, by | 
angels o'er | Satan yicj-torious, 
All that ofj-fendeth, that | lieth, that | fiulethto | honour his 
I name ever | glorious." 

Measure 3d. — ^Dactylic of Six Feet^ or Hexameter. 
^Time, thou art | ever in | motion, on | wheels of the | days, 
y earS| and | ag^ ; 
Besuess as | waves of the | ocean, when | Eurusor | Boreas 
I rages." 

Example without Ehyme. 
^ This is the | forest pri|-meval ; but | where are the | hearts 
that be|-neath it 
Leap'd like the I roe, when he | hears in the | woodland the 
I voice of tne | huntsman ?" 

Measure 4th. — ^Dactylic of Five Feet, or Pentameter. 
^ Now thou dost I welcome me, | welcome me, | from the 
dark | sea. 
Land of the | beautiful, | beautiful, | land of the | free." 

Measure 5tih. — ^Dactylic of Four Feet, or Tetrameter. 

"Boys will &n|ttclp&te, [lavish, and I disslp&te 

All th&t y6ur | busy p&te | hoarded with | care ; 
And, in their | fiiolishness, I passion, and | mulishness, 
Charge you with | churHsnness, | spuming your | pray'r. 

Measure 6th. — ^Dactylic of Three Feet, or Trimeter. 
"Ev6r sing | mSrrliy, | mSrrliy." 

Measure 7th. — Dactylic of Two Feet, or Dimeter. 
« Free fr6m B&|tl6ty, 
Care, and anxjiety, 
Channs in vafriety, 
FaU to his I share." 

Measure 8th. — ^Dactylic of One Foot, or Monometer. 
"FearfUliy, 
TearfuUy." 
12 
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CHAPTER V.-^RAL EKEEcisEa 
EXAMPLES FOB PABSING. 

PttAXTB IX. — ^PKOSODIdl/. 
In ^ Ninth P^raxis, are exemplified ^ several ttgwm of^ 
Orthography ^of Etymolo^^pf Syntax^ imid 
the parser may name and Sfine; and hy ii the pmpU may 
tdeo be exercieed in relation ih iheprindpla f^ Fwie$ua6on^ 
UtterancCy and Vereificadon. 

LESSON L— FiaUBSS OF OBS^fiOGRAFHT^ 
lOMBSIS AKD AEdflAiSM. 

"Fery goot: I will make a prief g£ it4n mj note-book; and 
^e Will afterwards ^ork upon the eaose with as great JUecteeUy 
as we can." — ShaJe. 

*' Vat is you sing? I do not like dese toys. Pray you, go 
and 9etch me in my clos^ un baiiier verd; ft hotj a gi^^mrU 
box. Do intend vat I speak ? a greens IxMk"—- i3L 

^I ax*d you what you had to sdL I am fitting out a w^sel 
for Wenice, loading her with warious keinde t}f pr<minonSy and 
vnttuaJUng her for a long tooyage; and I want several «oc&ei 
wei^t of wealj wenison, &c^ wiUi pl^ity of inyane luid u^negar^ 
for the presenaation of eatthj*^ — UohaMan Oratory p. 292. 

^' Non,e [else are] so desperately eviUy as they that Inay bee 
good and will not : or have beene good and are not."— -jBev. 
John Bogersy 162(^ ''A Carp^iter finds his work as hee left 
it, but a Minister shall find lus eett back. You need preach 
continually." — Id. 
^ Here whhm ligg*d \kl Esopus of his i^ 

But called by Fame, in soul ypricked deep." — Thomson. 
** It was a fountain of Nepenthe rare, 

Whende, as t>an Homer sings, huge pUoMoince gre^.^^^^Id. 

LESSON n.— FIGURES OF ETYMOLOGY. 

APHiEBESIS, PROSTHESIS, STNOOPB, APOCOPE, PARAGOOE, DLERESIB, 
STKJERBSIS, AND TMESIS. 

Bend Against the steepy hill thy breast, 

Burst down like torrent from its crest."— &o«L 

^Tis mipe to teadi th^ inactive hand to reap 

Kind tMtt^ bounties, oW the globe diffafd. — Dyer. 

Alas ! alas ! how impotently true 

TK aerial pencil forms the scene anew.^^Oawthome. 



Here a deformed monster ^oyV to won, 
m^faidi on f^ raneour ever was ybent. — Lloyd. 

WUhouten trump was proclamation made. — Thomson. 

Tbe gentle knight, who saw their ruefid case, 

Let &11 adoumms silver beard some tears. 

* Certes,' quoth he, ' it is not e'en in grace, 

T* undo the past and eke your broken years.' — Id, 

Vain tampering has hut Jbster'd his disease ; 

'7& detp^rcUe, and he sleeps the sleep of death. — Ooufper. 

I have a pain upon my forehead here — 

Why ihafs with watdung ; ^twiU away again^ — Shakspeare, 

ru to the woods, among the happier brutes ; 

Come, Ms away ; hark ! the shrill horn resounds. — Smith. 

What ^TB,jcc and supplication soever be made. — BihU. 

By the graoe <^ God we have had our conyersation in the 
world, and mcMre abundantiy to you ward. — Id. 

LESSON in. — FIGUBES OP SYJ^^AX. 

nOURB I. ^ELLIPSIS. 

And now he fidntly kens the bounding fawn, 

And [ — ] villager [ — "[ abroad at early toil. — Seattle. 

Tbi^ cottage curs at [-— ] early pilgrim bark. — Id. 

^8 granted, and no plainer truth appears, 

Our most important [ — 1 are our earliest years. — Cowper. 

To earn her aid, with fix'd and anxious eye, 

He looks on nature's [ — "[ and on fortune's course ; 

Too mudi in'vam. — Akenside. 

True dignity is his, whose tranquil mind 

Virtue has rais'd above the things [— ] below; 

Who, ev'ry hope and [ — ] fear to Heav'n resigned, 

Shrinks not, though Fortune aim her deadliest blow. — Beattlfe. 

F6r longer in that paradise to dwell. 

The law [ — ^ I gave to nature, him forbids. — Milton. 

So little mercy shows [ — ] who needs so much. — Cotoper. 

Bliss is the same [— ] in subject, as [— ] in king; 

In [ — ] who obtain defence, and [ — ^] who defend. — Pope. 

Man made for kings ! those optics are but dim 

That tell you so — say rather, they [— ] for him. — Oowper. 

Man may dismiss compassicm from his heart, 

But Grod will never [ ^J. — Id. 
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Mortals -whose pleasures are their only care. 

First wish to be impos'd on, and then are [— ]. — Id, 

Vigour [ — ] from toU, from trouble patience grow&i — BeaUie, 

Where now the rill melodious, [ — ] pure, and cool. 

And meads, with life, and mirth, and beauty crowned T — loL 

How dead the vegetable kingdom lies ! 

How dumb the tuneful [ 1 ! — 7%om$(m. 

Sel^love and Reason to one end aspire, 

Pain [ — ^1 their aversion, pleasure { — ^ their desire; 

But greedy that its object would devour, 

Biis L — 1 taste the honey, and not wound the flower. — Pope. 

LESSON IV. — ^PiaUBES OP SYNTAX. 
nOUBS n. — ^PLBOVASK. 

AcearcUnff to their deeds, accordingUf he will rqiay ; fury to 
his adversaries, recomp^ise to his demies. — Bible. 

"Mj head is filled with dew, and my locks with the drops of 
the night, — SoUmum^s Song, v, 2. 

Thou hast chastised me, and I was chastisedj as a bullock un- 
accustomed to the yoke : turn thou me, and I shall be turned; 
for thou art the Lord my Grod. — Jcr., xxxi, 18. 

Consider the lilies of the field how they grow. — Mait,,yiy 28. 

He that glorieth, let him glory in the Lord. — 2 Cor.^ x, 17. 

Me too is witness, noblest of the train 

Hiat waits on man, the flight-performing horse. — Cowper. 

FIGURE m. SYLLEPSIS. 

'Thou art Simon the son of Jona: thou shalt be called 
Cephas;^ which is, by interpretation, a stone. — John^ i, 42. 

Thus saith the Lord of hosts : * Behold I will break die bow 
of Blam^ the chief of ^Aetr might.' — Jer,^ xliz, 35. 

Behold I lay in Zion a stumbling-stone and rock of ofience ; 
and whosoever believeth on him shall not be ashamed.-^jBo97|»y 
ix,33. 

Thus Conscience pleads her cause within the breast, 
Though long rebell'd against, not yet suppressed. — Cowper. 

knowledge is proud that he has learned so much ; 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more. — Id, 

For those the race of Israel oft forsook 
27ieir living strength, and unfrequented left 
JSRs righteous altar, bowing lowly down 
To bestial gods, — Milton. 
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LESSOK Yy— -JIOUBBS OF SYNTAX. 
naURK IV. — ^BHALLAGX. 

Let me tell you^ CamvOf you jonraelf 

Axe much oondemned to have an itching jMlm, 

To sell and mart yotir offices for gold. — Mok^feofg^ 

CcmBy Philomelas ; let ns instani go, 

(yeartam his boVrs, and lay his castle low. — narMtm. 

Thea palaces shall rise ; the joyful son 

Shall nniadi what the short-lived sire 6egun. — Pope. 

Such was that temple built bv Solomon, 

Than wham none ncher reignM o'er Israel. — O, Brown. 

He spoke : with &tal eagerness we bumy 

And quit the shores, midestin'd to return. — Day. 

Still as he pass'd, the nations he suhUmea. — Tlunnson. 

Sometimes, with early mom, he mounted pay, — Id. 

nOURB V. — BTPBRBATON. 

8iich re$Hnff found the sole of miblest feet — MtUon. 
Tet, (bough successless, wiU ike toil delight. — TJtomeon. 
Where, 'midst the changeful scen'ry ever new. 
Fancy a thousand wondrous ,^>nn« descries. — Beattie. 
Yet so much bounty is in God, such grace, 
Hat who advance his glory, not their own, 
Tlum he himself to glory will advance. — Milton. 
But «^.the mind or fimcy is to rove 
Uncheok'd, and. of her roving is no end. — Id. 
No quick reply to dubious questions make ; 
Suspense and caution still prevent mistake. — Denham. 

LESSON VI. — FIGUBES OP BHETOEIO. 

I7OURB I. BDIILB. 

Human greatness is short and transitory, ae th^ odour o/in- 
cense in the fore. — Dr. Johnson. 

Terrestrial happiness is of short continuance : ^ brightness 
o/thefoime is wasting its fotel^ the fragrant fonoer is passing 
away in its own odours. — Id. 

Tiaj nod is as the earthquake that shakes the mountains^ and 
thy smile, as the dawn of the vernal day. — Id. 

Plants raised with tenderness are seldom strong ; 
Man's coltish disposition asks the thong ; 
And without discipline, the fav'rite cliild. 
Like a neglected forester^ runs wild. — Cowper. 
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FIGURE n. — ^MBTAPHOB. 

Cathmon, thy name is a pleasant gale. — Ossian. 

Rolled into himself he flew, wide on the bosom of winds. 
The old oakfelt\As departure, and shook its whistling hecui. — Id. 

Carazan gradually lost the inclination to do good, as he ac- 
quired the power ; and as the hand of time scattered snow upon 
ms head, the freezing influence extended to his bosom. — 
Hawkesworth. 

The sun grew weary of gilding the psdaces of Morad ; the 
cUmds of sorrow gathered round his head ; and the tempest of 
hatred roared about his dwelling. — Dr, Johnson. 

The tree of knowledge^ blasted by disputes. 
Produces sapless leaves in stead of fruits.— JDewAcww. 

LESSON Vn. — ^FIGURES OF BHETOBIO. 
PIGUBE in. ^ALLEGORY. 

''But what think ye? — A certain man had two sons; and 
he came to the first, and said, ' Son, go work to-day in mj vine- 
yard.' He answer^ and said, 'I will not:' but afterward he 
repented, and went And he came to the second, and said 
likewise. And he answered and said, ' I go, sir :' and went 
not. Whether of them twain did the wfil of his fiitherV 
They say unto him, "The first."— Jfa«., xxi, 28. 

FIGURE rV.— METONYMY. 

Swifter than a whirlwind, flies the leaden death. — JSTervey. 

'Be all the dead forgot,' said Foldath's' bursting wra^ 
*Did not I fell in the field V — Ossian. 

Thevr frirrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke. — Cfray, 

Firm in his love, resistless in his hate. 

His arm is conquest, and his frown iajhte. — Day. 

At length the world, renew'd by calm repose. 

Was strong for toil ; the dappled mom arose. — FamelL 

What modes of sight betwixt each wide extreme, 

The mole's dim curtain and the lynx's beam ! 

Of hearing, from the life that fills the flood, . ' 

To that which warbles through the vernal wood ! — Pope. 

FIGURE V. — H3YNECDOCHB. 

Twas then his threshold first receiv'd a guest. — Pamell. 

For yet by swains alone the world he knew, 

Whose feet came wand'ring o'er the nightly dew. — Id. 
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Flnsh'd by the flpirit of the genial year^ 

Now from the virgin's dieek a fresher bloom 

l^ioots, less and less, the live carnation romid.— -Thornton. 

IiBSSOK ym. — ^FIGUBES OF SHETOBia 

nOUBS VL ^HTPERBOLB, 

I saw ih^ diie^ tall as a rock of ice; his q[>ear, the blasted 
fir ; his idiield, the rising mocm ; he sat on tiie shore, like a 
cloud of mist on the hill. — Oman. 

At which the uniyersal host up sent 
A shout that tore Heirs ooncaye, and beyond 
Frighted tiie r^ of Chaos and old Ni^t— i/ttoik 
Will an great Neptune's ocean wash this blood 
Gean firtmi my lumdl No; this my hand will rather 
Tlie multitudinous seas incarnadine, 
Making the green one red. — Shxikspeare. 
Endless tears flow down in streams. — Swift. 

nauRE vn. — ^vision. 
Howmi^ty is their defence who reyerently trust in the arm 
cf God! How powerfully do they contend who fight with 
lawful weapons ! Hark ! Tis the voice of eloquence, pour- 
ing fortih the living enei^es of the soul ; pleading, with gener- 
ous indignation, the cause of injured humanity against lawless 
might, and reading the awful destiny that awaits the oppres- 
sor ! — ^I see the stem countenance of despotism overawed ! I 
•ee the eye &llen that kindled the elements of war ! I see the 
brow relaxed that scowled defiance at hostile thousands ! I see 
the knees tremble that trod with firmness the embattled field ! 
Fear has entered that heart which ambition had betrayed into 
violence ! The tyrant feels himself a man, and subject to the 
weakness of humanity ! — ^Behold ! and tell me, is that power 
contemptible which can thus find access to the sternest hearts 1 
— G. Brown. 

LESSON IX. — ^FIGUBES OP BHBTORIO. 
FIGURE Vin. ^APOSTBOPHB. 

Yet still they breathe destruction, still go on 
Inhumanly ingenious to find out 
New pains for life, new terrors for the grave ; 
Artificers of death ! Still monarohs dream 
Of universal empire growing up 
From universal ruin. Blast the design, 
Oreat God of Hosts ! nor let thy creatures faU 
Unpitied victims at Ambition^s shrine. — Porteus. 
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FIGURE IX. — ^PERSONIFICATION. 

HaO, sacred Polity ^ by IVeedom rear'd ! 

Hail, sacred IV^damyWhm by Law restrain'd! 

Without you, what were man? A grov'ling herd, 

In dai^ess, wretdiedness, and want endiainM. — BeaHU. 

Let cheerful MenCry^ from her purest cells, 
Lead forth a goodly train of Virtues &ir, 
Cherish'd in early youth, now paying back 
With tenfold usury the pious care. — Porteus. 

FIGURE X. — ^EROTESIS. 

He tiiat chastiseth the heathen, shall not heeorrect? lie that 
teacheth man kno^dedse, shall not he know? — PanU.^ xdv, 10. 

Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or tiie leopard his spots? 
then may ye also do good, that are accustomed to do eviL — 
Jeremiah^ xiii, 23. 

FIGURE XI. — ^SCPHONBSIB. 

O that my head were waters, and mine eyes-A fountain of 
tsars, tihat I mi^t weep day and night for the slain of the 
daughter of my people ! O that I luEid in the wildoroess a 
lodging place of way-&ring men, that I might leaye mj pecqplei 
and go from them ! — Jeremiahy ix, 1. 

LESSON X.— FIGUBES QF BHETOBia 
HGURE XIL— rANTITHBSlS. 

On this side, modesty is ragaged; on that, impudanoe: on 
tins, chastity ; on tliat, lewdness : on this, integrity ; on tiiat, 
fraud : on ti^is, piety ; on that, pro&neness: cm &{«, coDStaiic^; 
on that, fickleness: on this, honoui' ; on that, baseness : ontliis^ 
moderation; on that, unbridled passicm. — OicertK 

She, firom the rending earth, and bursting skies^ 

Saw gods descend, and fiends infernal rise ; 

Here fix'd the dreadful, there the blest abodes; 

Fear made her devils, and weak hope her gods.-— Po^. 

FIGURE XIIL-^^OTiTMAT. 

Virtuous actions are necessarily approved by the avakened 
conscience ; and when they are approved, they are commended 
to practice; and when ibej are practised, they become easy; 
and when they become easy, they affi)rd pleasure; 9od when 
they afford pleasure, they are done frequently ; and when they 
are done frequently, they are confirmed by habit : and con- 
firmed habit is a kind of second nature. 
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nOUBE XIV.— -IBONT, 

And it came to pass at noon, that Elijah mocked them, and 
said, ^ Cry aloud ; for he is a god : either he is talking, or he 
18 pursuing, or he is in [an] a journey, or peradventure he 
ideepeth, and must be awaked !' — 1 £inffs, xviii, 27. 
Some lead a life unblamable and just, 
Their own dear virtue their unshaken trust ; 
They never sin— -or if (as all offend) 
Some trivial slips their daily walk attend, 
The poor are near at hand, the charge is small, 
A slight gratuity atones for all. — Cotsper. 



GHAPTER VL— EXAMINATION. 
QUESTIONS ON PROSODY. 

UESBON I.— PUIVOTCAXIOM. 

Of what does ProBody traatt 

Wliiifc IB PiMC«ifa«i0»/ 

What are the prindpsl pointB, or markB I 

What panses are denoted by the first four points t 

What paosea are required by the other four I 

What 18 the general use of the oommaf 

How many rules for the comma are there t and what are thehr heads f 

What says Bule Ist of rimpU amtences f—'RvUe 2d of aimpU mmnbersf—BxilB 
8d of mare than two wards t—'Rvl^ 4th of only two words t-^'Bxlt 5th of 
vnrdt in ^irsf— Bule 6th of words put dbadUde /—Bule 7th of words «r» op- 
«0tM>}»/— Bule 8th Q{adieetwe8f--B,vlQ 9th ot finite v^rftsA— Bule 10th of 
fiM M<< w>/-- Bule 11th of partioipUa /—Bule 12th of adtferbs f—RvlQ 18th 
of OM^ne^iofw/— Bule 14tn of^rmon^iofw/-— Bule 15th of intetyeetionaf — 
Bnk i6th of words repeated /—Bute I7th of d^tendent quotations f 

LESSON n. — ^PUNOTUAnON. 

How many and what exceptions are there to Bule let for the comma t— to 
Bule 2d?— to Bule 8d?— to Bule 4th?— to Bule 5th?— to Bule 6th?— to 
Bule 7th?— to Bule 8th?— to Bule 9th?— to Bule 10th?— to Bule 11th?— 
to Bule 12th f— to Bule 18th?— to Bule Uthf— to Bula 15th?— to Bule 
16th?-4x> Bule 17th? 

When are difBsrent words said to be in the same oonstruotionf 

LBSSONB m. — FlAraTUASION. 

What 18 the general use of the semicolon ? 

How many rules are there for the semicolon ? and what are their heads ? 

What says Bule 1st of compound members f—^vle 2d of sin^ members f-- 

Bule 8d of words in apposition t 
What is the general use of the colon ? 

How many rules are there for the colon? and what are their heads ? 
What says Bule 1st of additional remarks f—BvlQ 2d of greater pauses f-- 

Bule 8d of independent quotations f 
What is the general use or the period I 

How many rules are there for tne i)eriod ? and what are their heads ? 
What says Bule 1st of distinct sentences f— Bide 2d of alUed sentences /—Bule 

Zd of abbreviations f 

12* 
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LBBBON W.— PUHOrUAnOH. 

What IB the nse of the dash ? 

How many rales aie there Ibr the dash ? and what are thdr keadsf 

What sav^ Bnle 1st of o^rup^ jxMMeff A— Bale 2d of emphatic paninM—^biii^ 

ZdotfEwUff dashes f 
What is the ase of the eroteme, or note of interrogfatienf 
How many roles are there for it ? and what are their heads I 
What says Bole 1st of queOhns direct A— Bole 2d of ^ueetione tmltet/—- Bole 

8d of questions indirect f 
What is the ase of the ecphoneme, or note of ezolamatloal 
How many rotes are there for it? and what are their heads f 
What says Bole 1st of i^UerJeotione /—Bole 2d of invoeatkmef—Bifilb 8d of 

exclamatory questions f 



LOBON ▼.— p 

What IS the ose of the onrves^ cur marks of paEentheaiat 
How many roles are there for them ? and what are their heads f 
What says Bole 1st of the parenthesis /—Bole 2d of indMkdjpointef 
What is said aboot other marks t 

What is the ose of the apostrophe f— of the hyphen I— of the diAreBial— of 
the acote acoent t— of tne grave accent f— of the drcomtez I— of the breve f 
— of the macron? — of the ellipsis ?— of the caret f— of the brace Y— of the 
section t— of the paragraph ? — of the qootatdon points t — of the crotchets f~ 
of the index?— of the asterisk, the obelisk, the doable dagger, and the 
parallels ? — of the asterism ? — of the cedilla t 



a reason for every mark he flndB.] 

LBSSON TI. — ^TTmSANOB. 

What is Utterance f and what does it indodef 

What is prononoiationf — What does pronondation require t 

What are the jost powers of the letters ! 

What is accent t— Is every word accented t 

Can a word have more than one accent f 

What foar things distinffoish the elegant speaker f 

What is elocation t— What doea elocotaon reqoire t— What is empbaais I 

What are paoses f and what is said of their doration t 

What are mfleotions f— What is caUed the rising inflection f — ^What is called 

the fiilline inflection ? — ^How are these inflecuons exemplified f— How are 

they osea in asking qoestions? 
What are tones ! and wny do they deserve particular attention t 

UHBON vn.— nauBEs. 
What is a It(fure in grammar t— How many kinda of fiffores axe theret 
What is a figare of orthography f— Name the figures of this kind. 
What is mimesis f— What is an archaism t 
What is a figore of etymology f 
How many and what are the flgores of etym<dogy Y 
What is aph»resis ?— prosthesis t— syncope f— apocope f — paragoge f — diai#- 

sis ?— synffiresis ?— tmesis t 
What is a figare of syntax?— How many and what are the fifforea of syntax I 
What is ellipsis in grammar f Are sentences often ellipticarf 
How can there be an ellipsis of the artide ?— the noon f— the adjective Y— tiw 
pronoon?-^he verb?-~the partidplef — ^the adverb f — ^the ooi^junotioaijf— 
the preposition? — ^the inteijeotion f— a phrase or clause t 
What IS pleonasm? — ^and when is this figure allowable f 
What is syllepsis ?— ensilage ?— hyperbaton f— what is sud of hyberbaton f 

UBBBON Vm. — WIQTSREB, 

What IB a i^goie of ilietoriof— What name have some suoh figureaf 
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I)o llgroiM of ilwlorie often ooearf--On irbat are fhe^ 
How inuiy «ia win* m the ptine^ flgves of rhekoricf 
Whefc is a smile t-Ht meUqpbor t-Hui all^oiy t--« meUmy^ 

--.hyperiMde f-- 'Virion f — apostrophe ?--penoiiifloet^ 

phoiarie f-HmtiUiflsm t--diniax t—JFony r 

XSBBOH IX.^ — TEBBDIDAIIOV. 

Whi* is IMIMi0l»^-Whflt b the ^iMMli^ of a sylUblet 

How is qwaaUBf daDomiaated f— How is it said to be proportiooed! 

On whfl do^ ^QiDtitgr depend! and what aonnda are the most aiaSljr 

What WM4I ia» vffiiMe in anantityt and wfa«t syllables are fixed f 

What is rimnel— Whst is Uank yene ! 

Of what does H B^ of poetry ocmrist I— Of what does a/M< ocmrist t 

What an the piiMfaal En^^ Ibet f 

What is an iamhos^-^ trochee t— an aoapestl-A daot;^! 

How many kinda of yene have we f 

What is sosnuing, or sosnsionf 



What syHaUsaaie awinted in sn iambio hnet 
What are (he seyenl messores of lambio Yersef 
What ^yUalto sn »e6ented in a trodiaie line! 
What are the seveial messnres of trooliaie verse f 
What syUsbles sre sceented in an anapestic line ! 
What are the sereiid messnies of anapestio verse ! 
Wliat ^yDaUes are accented i|i a daetyUc linef 
What are the severs! measjares of dactylic verse? 



[HowMise the ten leMons of the mnih PratOBU; ezpliintng evay thing of whieh 
he teaeher ma- ' ' .— -^— ■• 



the teseher may deiand » espisDstlaiL] 



tJHAPTER VTL— FOR WRITING. 

EXEBC18SS m PB080DT. 

pr CWben the pvpfl esa reidfly tnswer all the enestionfl on Proaody. and iivly 
the rnlea ofpenetnadon to any oompoaition in which the pointa are rightly inaertoa, 
he abooldwrftaairt the following exerotoas, aapptyhig what ia required!] 

EXERCISE L— PUNCTUATION. 

Copy the foUawinff tmienees;^ and insert &e comiia where it ie 
requisite. 

Examples under BuU 1. 
The dc^matist's assuranoe is paramount to ailment. 
The whole course of his argnmentatioa comes to nothii^* 
Hm iieldtoottspe htuilds her gamer under ground. 
Eoce, The first principles of almost all sdences are few« 
What he gave me to public was but a small part. 
To remain insensible to such provocation is apathy. 
Minds adunned of poverty would be proud of affluence* 

Under Bule 2. 
I was eyes to the blind and feet was I to the lame. 
They are gone but the remembrance of them is sweet. 
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He has passed it is likely through varieties of fortune. 
The mind though free has a governor within itsel£ 
They I doubt not oppose the bill on public principles. 
Be silent be gratefm and adore. 

He is an adept in language who always speaks the truth. 
The race is not to the swtft nor the battle to the strong. 
Exc. 1. He that has fkr to go should not hurry. 
Hobbes believed the eternal truths which he opposed. 
Feeble are all pleasures in which the heart has no share. 
Exc. 2. A good name is better than precious ointment. 
Thinkst thou that duty shall have dread to £fpeakt 
The spleen is seldom felt were Flora reigns. 

Under Bute 3. 
The city army court espouse my cause. 
Wars pestilences and diseases are terrible instnictora. 
Walk daily in a pleasant airy and umbrageous gardoou 
Wit spirits faculties but make it worse. 
Men wives and children stare cry out and run. 

Under Rule 4. 
Hope and fear are essentials in religion. 
Praise and adoration are perfective of our souls. 
We know bodies and their properties most perfectly. 
Satisfy yourselves with what is rational and attainable. 
Exe 1. God will rather look ta the inward motions of the 

mind than to the outward form of the body. 
Gentleness is unassuming in opinion and temperate in zeaL 
Exc, 2. He has experienced prosperity and adversity. 
All sin essentially is and must be mortal. 
Exc, 3. One person is chosen chairman or moderator. 
Duration or time is measured by motion. 
The governor or viceroy is chosen annually. 
Exc, 4. Reflection reason still the ties improve. 
His neat plain parlour wants our modem style. 

Under BuU 5. 
I inquired and rejected consulted and deliberated. 
Seed-time and harvest cold and heat summer and winter day 
and night shall not cease. 

EXERCISE n.— PUNCTUATION. 

Copy tke'jbUomnff aentenceSy and insert the ooiou. where U U 
requisite. 
Under Rule 6. 
The n^ht being dark they did not proceed. 
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There being no other ooach we had no alternative. 
Bemember mj son that human life is the journey of a day. 
All circumstances considered it seems right 
He that overcometh to him will I give power. 
Your land strangers devour it in your presence. 
Ah sinful nation a people laden with iniquity ! 

With heads dedin'd ye cedars homage pay ; 

Be smooth ye rocks ye rapid floods give way ! 

Under BuU 7. 

Now Philomel sweet songstress charms the night. 

lis chanticleer the shepherd's dock announcing day. 

Hie evenmg star love's harbinger appears. 

Hie queen of night Mr Dian smiles serene. 

There is yet one man Mic^ah the son of Imlah. 

Our whole company man by man ventured down. 

As a work of wit uie Duncoad has few equals. 
In the same temple the resounding wood 
All vocal beings hymned their equal Grod. 

Mse. 1. Hie last king of Rome was Tarquinius Superbus. 

Bossuet highly eulogizes Maria Theresa of Austria. 

JExc. 2. For he went and dwelt by the brook CheritL 

Bemember the example of the patriarch Joseph. 

JBxe. 3. I wisdom dwell with prudence. 

Ye fools be ye of an understanding heart. 

I tell you that which you yourselves do know. 

JSxe, 4. I crown thee king of intimate delights. 

I count the world a stranger for thy sake. 

And this makes friends such miracles below. 

God has pronounced it death to taste that tree. 

Grace makes the slave a freeman. 

Under Rule 8. 

Deaf with the noise I took my hasty flight. 

Him piteous of his youth soft disengage. 

I played a while obedient to the &ir. 

Love free as air spreads his light wings and flies. 
Then active still and unconfiined his mind 
Explores the vast extent of ages past. 
But diere is yet a liberty unsung 
By poets and by senators nmpnused. 

Exe. I will marry a wife beautiful as the Houries. 

He was a man able to speak upon doubtful questions. 

These are the persons anxious for the change. 

Are they men worthy of confidence and support? 
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Under Sule 9. 
Poverty wants some things — avarice all things. 
Honesty has one face — ^flattery two. . 
One king is too soft and easy — an other too fiery. 
Mankind's esteem they court — ^and he his own : 
Theirs the wild chase of false felicities ; 
His the composed possession of the true. 

EXERCISE ffl.— PUNCTUATION. 

Copy iheJoBtn^ng seniencesj and insert ^ comma where iiie 
requisite. 

Under Bute 10. 

My desire is to live in peace. 

The great diffiodity was to <x>mpel them to pay theur debta. 

To strengthen our virtue God rnds us trust in him. 

I made no barguu with you to live always drudging. 

To sum up all lier tongue ooi^essed the shrew. 

To proceed my own adventure was still moFe laughaible. 
We come not with design of wast^ul prey 
To ^irive the country fbree the swains away« 

Under BuU II. 
Having given this answer he departed. 
Some sunk to beasts .find pleasure end in pain. 
Eased of her load ealqectioa grows more light 
Death still dra\^ moBxec never seemii^ near. 
He lies full low gored with wounds and welteriogin bis Uood 
Kind is fell Lucifer compared to thee. 
Man considered m himself b helpless and wretdied. 
Like scattered down by howlis^ Eurus blown. 
He with wide nostrils snorting skims the wave. 
Youth is properly speaking introductory to manhood. 
JSIxe. He kept his eye fixed on the country before him. 
They have their part assigned them to act. 
Years will not repair the injuries done by lum. 

Under JRule 12. 
Yes we both ware philosophers. 
However providence flaw fit to cross our design. 
Besides I know titat the eye of the public is upon me. 
The fiu^t certunly is mudi otherwise. 
For nothing surely can be more inconsistent. 

Under Bulelt. 
i^or m £ncb rel3{«m«nt fte tra^ ia ^trengifben^ 



It engages our desires; and in some degree satisfies them. 
But «f 07617 CSiristiaii virtue piety is an essential part 
The EngUsa verb is variable; as hve loveit loves^ 

Under ^uie 14. 
In a word diarity is the soul of social lift. 
Bj tlM bewstrii^ I can repress violence and fraud. 
Some bj b^ng too artful forfeit the reputation of probity. 
With regard to morality I was not indifferent. 

Under Euk lb. 
Lo earth reeeiras ym from the bending skies t 
Behold I am against thee O inhabitant of the valley ! 

Under Bale 16. 
I would never consent never never never. 
Ws tee^Ji did chatter chatter diatter still. 
Come come come oome — to bed to bed to bed. 

Under Rule 17. 
He cried 'Clause every man to go out from me.* 
*.AJmet' said he ' remember what thou hast seen.* 
t aiiswa*ed *Mock not thy servant who is but a worm belbre 
thee.* 

EXEBCKE IV.— PUNCTUATIOir. 

1. Copy ike JbUowing eenteneee^ and insert the comma and the 
BBMJOOUOJS where they are requieite. 

Under Mule 1. 
«Man is weak* answered his companicm *knowle^^ is m<»e 

fima equivalent to force.' 
To judge rightly of the present we must oppose it to the past 
for idl judgment is comparative and of the Aiture nothing 
can be known. 
*Ocmtent is natural wealth' says Socrates to which I shall add 
* luxury is artifidal poverty.* 
Converse and love mankind might strongly draw 
When love was liberty and nature law. 
Under BuU % 
Be wise, to-day 'tis madness to defer. 
The present all their care the future his. 
Wit makes an enterpriser sense a man. 
Ask thought for joy grow rich and hoard within. 
Song soothes our pains and age has pains to soothe. 
Here an enemy encounters there a rival supplants him. 
Our anawer to thiw reasons is No to tiieir sooflb nothings 
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Under Bute 3. 
In Latin there are six cases namely the nominative the ^nitiire 

the dative the accusative the vocative and the ablative. 
Most English nouns form the plural by adding s as boy boys 

nation nations king kings bay bays. 
Bodies are such as are endued with a vegetable sool as plants 

a sensitive soul as animals or a rations^ soul as the body of 

man. 

2. Copy tkefollounng sentences^ and insert the eomma^ the semi- 

colon^ and the colon where they are requisite. 

Under Rule 1. 
Death wounds to cure we &11 we rise we reign. 
Bliss ! — ^there is none but unprecarious bliss 
That is the gem sell all and purchase that. 
Beware of usurpation God is the judge of all. 

Under Rule 2. 
I have the world here before me I will review it at leisure 

surely happiness is somewhere to be found. 
A melancholy enthusiast courts persecution and when he can- 
not obtain it afflicts himself with absurd penances but the 
holiness of St. Paul consisted in the simplicity of a pious 
life. 

Observe his awful portrait and admire 
Nor stop at wonder imitate and live. 

Under Rule 3. 
Sudi is our Lord's injunction " Watch and pray." 
He died praying for his persecutors ^ Father foigive them 

they know not what they do." 
On his cane was inscribed this motto ^^Festina lente.^^ 

3. Copy ihejbliounng sentences, and insert the commoj the semi- 
colony the colon, and the period where they are requisite. 

Under Rule 1. 

Then appeared the sea and the dry land the mountains rose 
and the rivers flowed the sun and moon began their course 
in the skies herbs and plants clothed the ground the air the 
eartli and the waters were stored with their respective in- 
habitants at last man was made in the image of God 

In general those parents have most reverence who most deserve 
it for he that lives well cannot be despised 

Under Rule 2. 
GvU aooomplishments frequexkUy gjivetriae to fiune but a dis- 
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tinotioii is to be made between &ine and trae bononr the 
statesnuin llie orator or the poet may be fiunous while yet 
the man himself is fiff from bemg honoured 

UndtrMukZ. 

Glass was invested in Eng by Benalt a monk A D 664 
llie Roman Era IT C oommeneed A C 1753 years 
Here is the literary Life of S T Colerid^ ESsq 

EXEECBSE v.— PUNCTUATION. 

k 0aff (h9/dhwinp 9mien€e$y and imert ike aash, amd $uek 
0Oirpamii a« ore neceacay^ 

Under Buk 1. 

Ton BAj famous very often and I don't know ezaody what ft 

means a famous uniform famous doing^i What does fiunous 

mean 
O ifhj fiunous means Now don't you know what^motis means 

It means It is a word that people say It is the &shion to say 

it It means it means yiimoitf. 

Under Rule 2. 

Bat this life is not all there is there is full surely an other 
state abiding us And if there is what is thy prospect O re- 
morseless obdurate Thou idialt hear it would be thy wisdom 
to think thou now hearest the sound (^ that trumpet whidi 
shall awake the dead Betum O yet return to the Father 
of mercies and live 

The fiitare pleases Why The present pains 
But liiatfs a aewet yes which all men know 

2. Copy (hefoUomng sentences^ and insert the note of nnxa- 
BOOATioN, and suck oiher points as are necessary. 

Under Bule I. 

Does nature bear a tyrant's breast 

Is she the friend of stem control 
Wears she the despot's purple vest 

Or fetters she the free-bom soul 

Why should a man whose blood is warm within 
Sit like his grandsire cut in alabaster 

Who art thou courteous stranger and from whence 
Why roam thy steps to this abandon'd dale. 
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Under Bute 2. 

Who bid the stork Columbus-like explore 
Heavens not his own and worlds unknown before 
Who calls the council states the certain day 
Who forms the phalanx and who points the way 

Under BuUZ. 

Ask of thy mother Earth why oaks are made 
Taller and stronger than the weeds they shade 
They asked me who I was and whither I was going 

3. Copy the following sentences^ and insert the nots of bzolI* 

HATiON, and such other points as are necessary. 

Under Bule 1. 
Alas how is that ru^ed heart forlorn 
Behold the victor vanquished by the worm 
Bliss sublunary bliss proud words and vain 

Under Bule 2. 

O Popular Applause what heart of man 
Is proof against thy sweet seducing charms 
More than thy balm O Gilead heals the wound 

Under Bute 8. 

How often have I loitered o'er thy green 
Where humble happiness endear'd eadi scene 
What black despair what horror fills his heart 

4. Copy the following sentences^ and insert the habxb olr far- 

ENTHssis, and such other points as are necessary. 

Under Bule 1. 

And all the question wrangle e'er so long 
Is only this fiT God has pli^ed him wrong 
And who what God foretells who speaks in things 
Still louder than in words shall dare deny 

Under Bule 2. 

Say was it virtue more though Heav'n ne'er gave 
Lamented Digby sunk thee to the grave 
Where is that thrift that avarice of time 
O glorious avarice thought of death inspires 
And oh the last last what can words express 
Thought reach the last last olenoe of a friend 
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EXERCISE VI.— PUNCTUATION. 

Copy ihe following promiscuous sentences^ and insert (hepoinU 
which (hey require. 

As one of them opened his sack he espied his monej 

They cried out the more exceedingly Crucify him 

Hie soldiers' counsel was to kill the prisoners 

Great injury these vermin mice and rats do in the> field 

It is my son's coat an evil beast hath devoured him 

Peace of ail wordly blessings is the most valuable 

Bv this time the very foundation was removed 

The only words he uttered were I am a Boman citizen 

Some distress either felt or feared gnaws like a worm 

How then must I determine Have f no interest If I have not I 

am stationed here to no purpose Harris 
In the fire the destruction was so swift sudden vast and miser* 

able as to have no parallel in story 
Dionysius the tyrant of Sicily was far from being happy 
I ask now Verres what thou hast to advance 
Excess began and sloth sustains the trade 
Fame can never reconcile a man to a death bed 
Uey that siul on the sea tell of the danger 
Be doers of the word and not hearers only 
The storms of wint'ry time will quickly pass 
Here hope that smiling angel stands 
Disguise I see thou art a wickedness 
lliere are no tricks in plain and simple faith. 
True love strikes root in reason passion's fbe 
Two gods divide them all Pleasure and Grain 
I am satisfied My son has done his duty 
Bemember Almet the vision which thou hast seen 
I beheld an enclosure beautiful as the gardens of pturadise 
Hie knowledge which I have received I will communicate 
But I am not yet happy and therefore I despair 
Wretched mortals said I to what purpose are you busy 
Bad as tlie world is respect is always paid to virtue 
In a word he views men in the clear sunshine <^ charity 
This being the case I am astonished and amazed 
These men approached him and saluted him king 
Excellent and obliging sages these undoubtedly 
Yet at the same time the man himself undergoes a change 
One constant effect of idleness is to nourish the passions 
You heroes regard nothing but glory 
Take care lest wlule you strive to reach the top you fiJl 
Proud and presumptuous they can brook no oppositioii 
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Nay some awe of rel^oa may still subsist 

^en said he Lo I come to do thy will O God 

As for me bdiold I am in your lumd 

Now I Paul myself beseech you 

He who lives always in public camiot lire to Us 9wn aod 

whereas he who retires remttm calm 
Therefore behold I eyea I witt utterly fcrget yoB 
This text ^eaks oidy of those to whom it q>ealDi 
Yea he warmeth himself and saith Aha I am wwm 
King Agrippa b^ievest thou iSoB j^phets 

EXEROBE Vn.— PUNCTUATKMNT. 

C&pjf fh$fMimm§ fromisouoits wrUenM%^ amd inmri tk$p<dm$§' 
wkieh ihey require. 

Td whom can riches give repute or trust 

Content or pleasure but the good and just Pope 

To him no high no low no great no small 

He fills he bounds connects and equals all Id 

Reason's whole pleasure all tjie joys of sense 

Lie in three wo^ healdi peace and competence JH 

Not so for once indulged they swe^ Uie maki 

Deaf to the call or hiring hear in vain Awm 

Say will the falcon stooping from above 

Smit with her varying plumage spare the dove Fbp& 

Throw Egypt's by and ofier in its stead 

Offer the crown on Bemice's head Id 

Falsely luxurious will not man awake 

And springing from the bed of sloth enjoy 

The coed tibe fragrant and the silent hour Thamum 

Yet thus it is nor otherwise can be 

So &r from au^ romantic what I sing Younj^ 

Thyself lint know Ihen love a self there is 

Of virtue fond that kindles at her chsrms Id 

How far tiuct Sttle candle throws his beams 

So shines a good deed in a naughty world Shak^mre 

You have too mudi respect upon die world 

They lose it that do buy it wit^ much care Id 

How many things by season seasoned are 

To their right praise and true perfection Id 

Canst ibou descend from converse with the skies 

And semUby- brother's throat ^r what a clod Tounsf 
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In two short preoepts all your buainefls lies 

Would 70a be great be virtuous and be tpue Denkam 

But sometimes virtue atarves while vice la fed 

What thai is the reward of virtue bread Pope 

A life all turbulence and noise may seem 

To him that leads it wise and to be prais'd 

But wisdom is a pearl with most success 

Sought in still waters and beneath clear skies Cawper 

All but the swellings of the softened heart 

That waken not di^urb the tranquil mind Thomson 

Inspiring God who boundless spirit all 

And unremitting energy pervades 

Adjusts sustains and agitates the whole Id 

Te ladies for indifiTrent in your cause 

I should deserve to forfeit all applause 

Whatever shodcs or gives the least offence 

To virtue delicacy truth or sense 

Try the criterion 'tis a fiuthful guide 

Nor has nor can have Scripture on its side Cawper 

EXERCISE Vm— SCANNING. 

Divide the following verses into the feet which compose ^hem^ and 
distinguish hy marks the long and the short syllables. 

DKITY. 

Alone thou sitst above the everlasting hills, 
And all immensity of space thy presence fills : 

For thou alone art God ; — as God thy saints adore thee; 

Jehovah is tJiy name ;— they have no gods before thee. — O.B. 

HEALTH* 

Up the dewy mountain, Health is bounding lightly ; 

On her brows a garland, twin'd with richest posies: 
Gay is she, elate with hope, and smiling sprightly ; 

Hedder is her cheek, and sweeter, th^ the rose is. — O. B. 

IMPBNITENOE. 

Tbe impenitent sinner whom mercy empowers, 
Dishonours that goodness which seeks to restore ; 

As the sands of the desert are watered by showers, 
Yet barren and fruidess remain as before. — O. Brown. 

Holy and pure are the pleasures of piety, 
Drawn from the fountain of mercy and love ; 

Endless, ezhaustless, exempt from satiety, 
Rismg unearthly, and soaring above. — &. Brown. 
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The bolt dM 0Crike« the tow Vii^ oetor des/d; 
Oft passes harslesa o^er die haael'a headJ— 0^. 

Jjr OTHXR. 

" Yet to the general's voice they soon obeyed 
Innumerable. As when the potent rod 
Of Amram^s son, m "Egypfs evil day, 
WavM round the coast, up called a pitchj cloud 
Of locusts, warping on tfie eastern wind, 
That o^ Ae reahn of impious Pharaoh hmv 
Lake niirht. and darkan'd all the land of Nlk^— . 



LilLC night, and darkened all the land of Nlk^ 

XUEGUO STAKZA, 

Thj name is deap— 'tis virtue balm'd in love;;. 

Yet e'en thy name a pensive sa&ess bringa 

Ah! wo the day, our hearts were doomed to prove» 

That fondest love but points affliction's stings ! — Q. £rtmnm 

WFVX 

Ze^;^, mopving bhnd, and breathii^ ftagraat 

With the sweetest odours of the spring. 
O'er the winged boy, a thoughtless vagrant,. 

ffiomb'ring in tlie grove, tneir perfumes ttng. — ff^ Brown. 

DIVINK POWXB. 

When the winds o'er Gennesaret roar'd,. 

And the billows tremendously rose,, 
Tlie Saviour but utter'd the word, 

%ey were hush'd to the calmest repose. — ff. Snwm^ 

l^vixATIOH. 

Come from the mount of the leopard, spouse, 

Gome from (lie den of the lion; 
Come to the tent of thy shejpherd, spouse, 

Come to the mountain ofZbn. — Q. Aoumk 

AAMOVITKni* 

la the days <rf*thy youth, 

Bemember thy 6od : 
01 forsake not his tmt^ 

Inoup not his rod.— A JSMon. 

OOMMKVCATION. 

Constant and duteous. 

Meek as the dove, 
How art thou beauteous^ 

Pm ^ ghtsr of lov>lr-g, Btown. 
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EDWIN, AN ODE. 

I. BTBOPHS. 

Led by the powV of song, and natan's love, 

WUeh nise tiiA soul all yiilgar themes shov^ 

The mountain grove 

Would Edwin rove, 

In penaire mood, alone ; 

And seek the woodj dell, 

Where noontide shadows fell, 



Veering, 
Mov'd by the zephyr's swell. 
Here nwnfd he thoi^ts to genius cmly known, 
Wben nought was heard around 
But sooth'd the rest profound 
Of rural beauty on her mountain throne. 
Nor Ims he lov'd (rude nature's child) 
The elemental conflict wild ; 
When, €M on fold, above was pi?d 
The watery swathe, careering on the wind. 
Such scenes he saw 
With solemn awe. 
As (a die presence of th' Eternal Mind. 
Vbed he gaz'd, 
TiWK^d and rais'd, 
Sublimdy rapt in awful pleasure undefined. 

H. AKTISTSOPHE. 

Reckless of dainty joys, he finds delidit 
When fteUer souls but tremble wim aflfiright 
Lo ! now, within the deep ravine, 
A black impoiding doud 
Infolds him in its shroud. 
And dark and darker glooms ihe \ 
Throng the thicket streaming, 
Ldghtnings now are gleaming; 
Thunders rolling dread. 
Shake the mountain's head; 
Natuft's war 
Echoes far. 
O'er ether borne. 
That flash 
The ash 
Has scath'd and torn! 
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Now it rages; 
Oaks of ages, 
Writhing in the ftirious blast, 
Wide their leafy honours cast; 
llieir gnarled arms do force to force oppose: 
Deep rooted in the crevicM rod[. 
The sturdy trunk sustains the shock, 
Ldke dauntless h^ firm against assailing foes. 

m. EPODB. 

* O Thou who sits above these vapours dense. 
And rul'st the storm by thine omnipotence ! 
Making the oollied doud thy car. 
Coursing the winds, thou rid'st a&r, 
Thy blessings to dispense. 
The early and the latter rain. 
Which fertilize the dusty plain. 

Thy bounteous goodness pours. 
Dumb be the atheist tongue abhorr'd ! 
All nature owns thee, sovereign Lord ! 

And works thy gracious will; 
At thy command ^e tempest roars, 
At thy command is still. 
Thy mercy o'er this scene sublime presides; 
Tis mercy forms the veil that hides 
The ardent solar beam ; 
While, from the volley'd breast of heav^, 
iSransient gleams of dazzling light, 
Flashing on the balls of sight. 
Make darkness darker seem. 
Thou mov'st the quick and sulph'rous leveih^ 
The tempest-driven 
Cloud is riven ; 
And the thirsty mountain-side 
Drinks gladly of the gushing tide.' 
So breathed young Edwin, when the summer shower 
From out tlmt dark o'erchamVrlng doud. 
With lightning flash and thunder loud, 
Burst in wild grandeur o*er his solitary bower. — G. Brown* 



THIE END OF PABT TOUBTH. 



KEY 

TO VBM 

EXAMPLES OF FALSE CONSTRUCTION, 

DSSiaNSD FOB OBAL SZEBCISES, 



THB BULBS OF STNTAX AND THB N0TB8. 



^F* rrhe examples of False STiitaz here explained, should be coneeted oraU^ Ij 
fhe papil, aooordinff to the formmes given under the mles; and the fldlowing oorreo> 
tions maj alterwaras be used as flxamples for parsing, if nepessaiy.] 

UNDEB BTTLB I. — ^ABTIOLBS. 

Undee Mtel,—An or A. 

ThiB IB a hard saying. 

An humble heart shall find fiivonr. 

Passing firom an earthly to a heavenly diadem. 

Few have the hap^eas of living witk suoh a one* 

She evinced a nnibim adherence to the truth. 

An hospital is an asvlmn for the siok. 

This is truly a wonderftil invention. 

He is a younger man than we supposed. 

A humorsome diild is never long pleased. 

A careless man is unlit for an hosuer. 

Under MieZ^—MtMtQmMeUd. 

Avoid rude sports : an eye is soon lost, or a bone broken* 
As the drop of the bucket, and the dust of the balance. 
Not a word was uttere<L nor a sign given. 
I despise not the doer, but fhe deed. 

Under IfoU Z^-^AdJee^/oee OomieeUd, 

What is the difference between the old and the new method t 

^e sixth and the tenth have a dose resemblance. 

Is Paris on the right hand, or the left ? 

Does Peru join the Atlantic, or the Padllo ocean t 

He was influenced both by a just and a generous principle. 

The book was read by the ola and ^ young. 

I have both the laige and the small grammar. 

Are both the north and the south line measured! 

Are the north line and the south both measured? 

Are both the north and the south lines measured! 

Are both the north lines and the south measured! 

Under Note ^.^Adaeeivoee Qmnected. 

Is the north and south line measured ? 

Are tiie two north and south lines both measured f 

A great azid good man looks beyond time. 

18 
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They made but a weak and ineffectnal reslBtance. 
The Allegany and Monongahela liyers fonn the Ohio. 
I rejoice uiat there is an other anlil>^|tter'irbrld. 
"Were God to raise np an other snoh tbtai as Moses. 
The light and worthless kernels will float. 

Under NUe B.—ArUeiea not Req^uMU. 

OteoBL "waa aa oQmt edit of num. 
There is a species of animal called seal. 
Let us wait m pat^epce and quietness. 
The oontemplati^ moA oebghts in lUlenoe. 
Arithmetio is a branch of mamematics. 
Ton will never have an other such diasee. 
I eiroected some such answer. 
Ana I peiBeoiited tlus way ooto death* 

IJndet Note ^.-^Cf lUUi and Natna. 

He is entitled to the appellation of gentieman. 

Cromwell assmned the titie of Protector. 

Rer Mher la honoured with the titie of Ead. 

T1U Qhief madbtnte & styled l^feeldent. 

The highest fitie in the state is that of Govem<yr. 

For oak^ pinsy and (uhf were xvimea of whple dasses of objeotik 

Vhd^ Note *l,—Of Cbm^mone, 

He is a better writer than reader. 

He was an abler mathematician than linguist. 

I ahoold rather have an orange than an ajpple. 

Under Neie9.'^I^nm9UfiihWh0 or WHA, 

2%e words (or, Those words) which are ajgns of complex if»a», m KAle to be 

misunderstood. 
2%4 carriages which were formerly in qs^ -wen yety dipnfl^* 
The place is not mentioned by M« geoghipheiiB who frt^te i^ t)mt time. 

Under Note 9.--Pafiio(pidl Noune. 
Means are always neoenaiy to ike aooomi^iahi^ of ends. 
By the seehig of the m, and the hearing of the eac, loam ¥qadom« 
In the keeping of his colmmaidmiHitis tSere isjgxeilt X9«Wvt ' 
For the reveaung of aseoret, there Is no remedy. 
Have you no repugnance to the tortui^ of ipunali^f 

Under Note l(L^I\HiUijUei, not JSbme. 
By breaking the law. you dishonour the hnfgiyer. 
An ari^pment so weak is not worth mentioning. 
In letting go our hope, we let all go. 
Avoid talkmg too much of your fneeatora. 
The ouckoo keeps repeaAUig her unvaried notes. 
Forbear boasting of what you can do. 

UNDER BULK IL— N(»fIKAIIVBa. 

JSf that is studious, will improve. 

7%^ that seek wisdom, wilTbe wise. 

She and /aro of the same age. 

Tou are two or tiiree yeats older tiuHi im. 

An not John and thou cousins ? 

I can write as handsomely as ihou» 

2Vobod7saidsobut*r^ 

^F^ <ia0t thoa think was theiel 
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klate? /. 

'8 none bat ihou and I. 
le, I will honour; tad tt^ fliit daspiM vm, ahill 1i# 
' " , ii, 80. 

deceived, is a man of aoond judgement. 

yJSR BULB in.— APPOSmOK. 
4^nt fipom my brother Biohard, Aim that keepe the boo^ 

. Bee mj frienda in the ooonbgr a«m that we metal the fteiy. 
was made br Catharine, the miDiner, A«r that we aaw at WM^ 
•he gardener, m that gave me the toUpa, hat poramiBed me a pkmj* 
Besolve me, why the cottager and king. 
Bis whom aea-sever'd realms obev, ana /U 
y Who steals his whole dominion iram the waste, 

Bepelling winter blasts with mod and straw, 
Disqnieted alike, draw sigh ibr sigh.— Jmim^. 

UNDEB BULK IV.— ABJBOTiyia 
Under HoU l,^A(freemmt 

Things otthia sort are easily uiderstood. 

Who oroke ihote tongs ? 

Where did I drop (mm scissors? 

Bring oat ihote oats. 

Ezlingaish ihote embers. 

I diBi^gard ihete minutitB. 

2%ai kmd of iigories we need not ftar. 

What was the height of ihtU gallows which Haman erected f ^ 

Under IToUi.'-IiMdyumben, 

We rode about ten mUet an hoar. 

'TIS f6r a thousand fx>tMk2f. 

How deep is the wioer t About tSiX/Mome, 

The lot is twen^-five/<Mf wide. 

I have bought eight loade of wood. 

Under NoU Z.-^JMproMlt. 

Two negatives, in English, destroy eac^ other,— Zowtk cor. 

That the heathens tolerated one an oiher^ is aOowed*— i'li8«' Mi*. 

David end Jonathan loved each other tendeiiy. 

Words are derived oiM/fvm on 0£Ur in variooa ways. Or better : /Meo^jti 

words ex^ formed from their primiiieee in various mjB.'—Cboper cor. 
Teachers like to see their pupils joolite to oneanother<^WiAetercot. 
The Giacea always hold oneanoOsr by the hand. 

Under Sbk^i-^Degreet. 

He chose the last of these three. 

TrissylUblee are often aooented on theilrit syllable. 

Whini aie the two miMf remarkable isthmuses in the wooAdt 

Under IMe^^Cf Oomparatikee. 

The Scriptares sre more valuable than any oOytr writings. 

The Bussian em^dre is more eztemdve than any oAer go/wnaatuA in the 

world. 
Israel loved Joseph more than all his oiker diUdren, because he was the son 

of his old age. 

Under MU t^Cff SyperMeee. 
Of all ill habits idleness is the most incorrigible. 
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Eve WB8 the fidrest cf tJDomm. 

Hope IS the most ooaastant of sll the psasions. 

Under Note *l,—Qf Bebra Cbmparieoru. 

That opimon is too general (or common) to be easily oorreoted. 
Virtue cotters the greatest (or highest) dignity apon man. 
How madi better are ye than the fowls \—Tr,qflAiie cor. 
Do not thon hasten ebove the Most High,T-Stdras wr. 
This, Hm was the wMndest cut of til.—B^dd^ p. 858. 
The waters are frozen eooner and harder, — Vertiegan cor, 
A hmMier (or more heaUhy) place oannot be found. 
The best and the wisest men often meet with disoonragements. 

Under Note B.—J4feciiveB Connected* 

He showed ns an easier snd more agreeaUe way. 
This was tha jMnest and most cdwmneing aigoment. 
Some of the wisest and most moderate of the senators. 
This is an ancient and honourable fhkterni^. 
There vice shall meet a/aidl and irrevoodoU doom. 

Under Note ^.-^A^fecHvee Prefixed. 

He is Of! industrious young man. 

She has an deoant new house. 

llkejlrst two classes have read. 

The two eldest sons have removed to the westward. 

England had not seen an other such king. 

Under Note 10, —Qf Ad^eetioes for Adverbs. 

She JMsds well and writes neaHy, 

He wK extremely prodigal. 

They went, cor^ormably to thdr enga^ment. 

He speaks very Jktently, and reasons lustly. 

The deepest streams run the most sitenUy. 

These appear to be finished the most neatiy. 

He was scarcely gone, when you arrived. 

I am exceedingly sorry to hear of your misfortimes. 

The work was uncommonly well executed. 

This is not so large a cargo as the last. 

Thou knowest how good a horse mine is. 

I cannot think so meanly of him. 

He acted much more wisely than the others. 

UhderNotelL—Cfl^em for nose. 

I bought iShose books at a very low price. 

Go and tell those boys to be stilL 

I have several copies : thou art welcome to thoH two. 

'Which of those three men is the most usefhlf 

Under Note U.—Qf This and That. 

Hope is as strong an inoenlive to action, as fear: thai is the flntidpfttion of 

good, <Aw of evil. 
The poor want some advantages which the rich ei\j(^ ; but we should not 
therefore account these happy, and those miserable. 
Memory and forecast just returns engage, 
Hua pointing back to youth, this on to age.— P(t2^. 

Under Note 1^,-^00^ Eeery One, dbc 
Let each of them be heard in his turn. 

On the Lord's day, every one of us Ohristians heeps the sabbath. 
It either of these men known! 
JVio: jzdther of them has any oonnezious here. 
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Did 01^ of t3ie' oompony stop to MisiBt ybaf 
Hm STB lix; but imum of than w!U aiuiVer. 

Botob crimes sre tfaouglit daswing of death. 

Budeness of speech ir raj viibeoofmmg id [or !»} a genCleinaa. 

To eait with iMii0acA«i baiul*, via disgos^ fo a Jew. 

Leave then thy jojs, itnadting fi> saoh age— or, 
Leave.then thy joys, not suiti^ such an agOi 
To a fteah comer, and resign the stage. 

UNDER BULB V. — ^PBONOUNS. 

Every one must judge of Jku own fedfugs. 

Gan any person, on Ma entrance into the wofld, be tjHy aeooie that hi slttll 
not be deceived f 

He cannot see one in prosperity, without envying JMm.' 

I gave him oats, but he would not eat them. 

Beoecca took goodly ndment, and put U on Jaeob. 

Take np the tongs, and put tMm in tketrjplaod. 

Let each esteem others better than hmutlf. 

A person may make hUmt^ happy without ziohea. 

Xveiy man should try to pK>Yide Ibx A«ifiM{f« 

The mind of man should not be left without aomething on whkh to employ 
iU enexgies. 

An idler is a watch that wants both hands. 

As useless if »^ goes, as wh^ U Btandb.r— (w^ar. 

Vndet NifU \.-^Qf Prwwim IkeHm. 

Hany words darken speech. 

These praises he then seemed in<fined to retract 

These people are all very ignorant. 

Am^b heart was perfect wim the Lord. 

Who, instead oigoing about doiQg good, ore perpetually intmt upon doiQg 

mischief. 
Whom ye delivered up^ and denied lu the pfeaenoe of PontHis PSlateb 
Whom, when they had washed her^ they laid in an uroer chamber* 
There are witnesses of the fiict which I have mentionea. 
Se is now sorry for what he eaid. 

The empress, approving these conditions, immediately ralSfied them. 
Though this incident appeara improbable, yet I cannot doubt the author'a 

veracity. 

Under I^(fU2,--'Cf Change U 2!f^^ 

l%ou art my fiither's brother, else would I reprove <%m— or, 
Tou are my fiither's bfot&er, else would I repcove inu. 
Tour weakneaa is excusable, but mmit wiekedness ja not--*or, 
Jif weakness is excusable, but thv w k ikedneea ia not 
Kow, my aon, I fbfrgive iAta, and freely pardon % fudH—citf 
N9Wt my aon, I f6rgive jfou, and free^ pardon ypur firalt 

Tou draw the inspblng brealh of ancient aoog, 
Till nobly rises emulous your own—or, 
Thou draumt the hispiiing breath of anelent song, 
Till nobly risea emuloua thy own. 

Under NbUZ.-'Qf Who wnd WkUA, 

This is the hone w&ia& my ftther imported. 

Those are the birds uMdk we call gregariona. 

He haa two brothers, one of tflAom I am acquainted wxttu 
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What was that creature which Job called leviathan ? 

Those who desire to be safe, should be careful to do that which is right. 

A butterfly, who thought himBelf an accomplished traveller, happe^dd to 

light upon a bee-hive. 
There was a certain householder, who planted a vineyard. 

Under Note ^—Nitwu qfMuUUude. 

He instructed and fed the crowds ihtU surrounded him. 

The court, wMoh has great influence upon the public manners, ought to be 
very exemjplaiy. 

The wild tribes thai inhabit the wildnemess, contemplate the ocean with as- 
tonishment, and gaze .upon the starry heavens with delight. 

Under Note 5,^Qf Mere Mmee, 

Judas (whidh is now an other name for treachery) betrayed his master with 

a kiss. 
He alluded to Phalaiis, — which is a name for all that is emel. 

Under Mte 6.— qf the Pronoun ThaL 

He was the first that entered. 

He was the drollest fellow thai I ever saw. 

This is the same man ^uU we saw before. 

Who is she thai comes ck>thed in a robe of green f 

The wife and fixrtune (hat he gained, did not aid him. 

Men thai are avaridons, never have enough. 

All that I have, is thine. 

Was it thou, or the wind, ihai shut the door ? 

It was not I thai shut it. 

The babe thai was in the cradle, Itppeared to be healthy. 

Under MU "J.—EeUOUae OUmee Qmneeted. 

He is a man that knows what belongs to good manners, and that will not do 

a dishonourable act. 
The friend who was here, and who entertained us so much, will never be 

able to visit us again. 
The curiosities which he has brought home, and whiek we shall have the 

pleasure of seeing, are said to be very rare. 

Under Note B.—Jielaiive and PrqpotUion. 
Observe them in the order in which they stand. 
We proceeded immediately to the place to which we were directed* 
My companion remained a week in the state in whi^ I left him. 
The way in which I do it, is this. 

Under Note 9^— Qf Adverbs for Bdaiieee. 

Bemember the condi1ion/fY7f» which thou art rescued. 
I know of no rule Ijf wh&h it mav be done. 

He drew up a petition, in wMch ne too freely represented his own merits. 
The hour is hastening, in which whatever praise or censure I ha^ acquired, 
will be remembered with equal indifference. 

Under Note 10,— EigMOiihe Noun, 

Many will acknowledge the excellence of religion, who cannot tell wherein 
thai excellence consists. 

Every difference of opinion is not a difference of principle. — Jefereon. Bet- 
ter : Not every difference of opinion is a difference of prindpfi. 

Kezt to the knowledge of God, this hnowiedife of ourselves seems most 
worthy of our endtttvoor. 
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Under ITote II.— PUuseqfOsMaUoe, 
un^oif^ «i%ohast ihiiB condemned the act, art thyself the man that committed 

lb* 

Then is in simplioitj a certain tnqfutif, tohich is fiur above the quaintnees of 

wit. 
Thouj who art a party concerned, haat no right to judge. 
It is mipoBsible for such men as ihoee loko are likely to get the iqppointmenft| 

ever to determine this qaeetion. 
There are, in the empire of China, millions otpeopU^ vihoM Bxxppori is deriyed 

almost entirely from rice. 

Under NoU 12.— Qf What for ThmL 

I had no idea but lihat the story was true. 

The post-boy is not so weary bat ihal he can whistle. 

He had no intimation bat wot the men were honest. 

Under NoU lZ,—0/ AcyeeUMt/or AntecederUs. 

Some men are too ignorant to be hamble ; and without humiiUty there can 

be no dodli^. 
Judas declared him innocent ; lut irmoeent he could not be, had be in any 

respect deceived the disdples. 
Be accurate in all you say or do ; for acenracy is important in all the concerns 

of life. 
Eveiy law supposes the transgressor to be wicked ; and indeed he is m, if 

the law is just. 

UNDER RULE VI. — PRONOUNS. 

In youth, the multitude eagerly pursue pleasure, as if it were iheir chief 

good. 
The council were not unanimous, and tkey separated without coming to any 

determination. 
The committee were divided in sentiment, and ikey referred the buainesa to 

the general meetixig. 
There happened to the. army a very strange accident, which put ihem in great 

consternation. 
The enemy were not able to support the charge, and they dispersed and fled. 
The defendant's counsel had a difficult task imposed on them. 
The board of health publish their proceeedin^. 
I saw all the spedes thus deliverea from their sorrows. 

Under Note 1,—The Idea qf UnUy. 

I saw the whole species thus delivered from Ua sorrows. 
This court is fiunous for the justice of ita dedsions. 
The convention then resolved iteelf into a committee of the whole. 
The. crowd was so great that the Judges with difficulty made thdr way 
tbo-ough U. 

UNDER RULE VH.— PRONOUNS. 

Your levity and heedlessness, if they continue, will prevent all substantial 

improvement. 
Poverty and obscurity will oppress him only who esteems them oppressive. 
Qood sense and refined pohoy are obvious to fbw, because they cannot be 

discovered but by a tram of reflection. 
Avoid haughtiness of behaviour, and affectation of manners: they imply a 

want of solid merit. 
If love and unity continue, ^ey will make you partakers of one an other's 

Suffer not jealous;]^ and distrust to enter: they will destroy, like a oanker, 
every germ of friendship. 
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Hatred and animosiW are inoonsiatent with Chxiatian charity : guard, there- 
fore, agamst the sIiffhteBt indulf enoe of them. 

Sve^ matt ia entitlecrto liberty of oonacienoe, and freedom of opinioa, if lie 
doea not pervert them to the iigary of othera. 

UNDER BULB Vm.— PRONOUNS. 

NeiEfcher Saiali. Ann, nor Jane, haa perfbvmed ktr taak. 

One or the other mnat relinqaiah ku claim. 

A man Sanot anoh a machine aa a dock or a wajtohi iduoh wifl mov« odjail 

it ia moved. 
Bye or barley, when it ia acordhed, may anpply the place of ooflfoe. 
A man may see a meti^hor or an aUegory m a^otuie, aa well aa read ft in a 

description. 
Bespiae no inflrmi^ of mind or body, nor any condition of liiii; ktUmt^^ 

be thy own lot. 

UNDER BULB IX. — ^VEBBS. 

We fMr« tUaappoimteS. 

She darea not oppose it. 

£Qa pulse ia too qniok. 

Ciroomatances aUer cases. 

He naada not tnmble Mmself. 

Twenty-four pence are two shillings. 

On one aide utere beantiftil meadowa. 

He may pursue what studies hejaieaaea. 

What haa become of our cousins r 

There feera more imposton than one. 

What aay his firienos on this subject? 

Thou hwwat the urgency of the case. 

What avail good sentiments with a bad life f 

JBiave thoee hooka bean aent to the adioolt 

There are many occasions for the exerdse of patience* 

What Boonda Aaa eaoh of the vowels t 

There toaa a great number of spectators. 

There if an Mundanoe of treaftnea on this eai^ adnioa. 

While, ever and anon, there/oS 

Hu^ neaps of hoary moulded 



While, ever and anon, there>ii2Zff 
A heap of hoeiy mouldeFd <! " 



L walla. 

He that tnuta in the Lord, 'vrfil never be without a friend. 
Errors that originate in ignorance, are generally ezcuaable. 
Be ye not as the horse, or as the mule, which mu no understanding. 
Not one of the authors who fkeniion this incident^ ia entitled to eredit. 
The man and woman that tffere present, being atrangen to him, wondered rtf 

his conduct 
There necessarily /x]fot9 from thence theisc plain and nn^flBeafioiialileoanse-^ 
quenoes. 

O thou, forever present in my way. 
Who a& my mottvea «nd my toila n 
Othou. forever present in my way, 
Wno ddet my motivea and my toila i 



VnderMieli---IX)mmaHMwUhAeytimt9. 

The derivation of these wbrds ia uncertain. 

Four yeaza' intereat wu demanded. 

One added to nineteen, mahea twenty. 

The increase of orphana rendera the addition necessary. 

The road to virtue and happiness ia open to alL 

The ahip, with all her orew, uaa hat. 

Around otvda ahd Ibdiah pursuits, deUghta aome fiilka. 
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Vhder NoU 2.—OmpoeiU Suy€d§. 

To obtain the jpraiBe of men, «mw their only object. 
To atoal and then deny it, m a double sin. 
To copy and daim the writings of others, is plagiarism. 
To live soberly, righteously, and piously, m required of aU men. 
That it is our dn^ to promote peace and harmony among men, admUe of no 
dispute. 

ITnderJfideZ^Vei^bekifeenlfinninaHfvei 

The reprooiii of instruction are the way of life. 
A diphthong %$ two vowels joined in one syllable. 
80 great an affliction to him were his wicked sons. 
What are the latitude and longitude of that island? 
He churlishly said to me, * Who are youf 

Under Mie 4,— Form Adapted to Si^ 
1. Familiar Style. 
Was it thou that buiU that house f 
That boy writes very eleffantiy. 
Cbuld not thou write witbout blotting thy bookf 
Ihst not thou think —or, Don't thou iMnk, it will rain to-day ? 
Does not— or, Don't your cousin intend to visit you f 
That boy has torn my book. 
Was it thou that spread the hajrf 
Was it James or thou that let him in f 
He dares not say a word. 
Thou stood in my way and hindered me. 

. 2. Solemn Style. 

The Lord hath prepared his- throne in the heavens ; and his kingdom ruleth 

over all.— P«aZm«, ciii, 19. 
Thou anstoeredst them, Lord our God : thou wast a God that foigave* 

them, though thou toohest vengeance of thdr inventions. 
Then thou spaiest in vision to thy Holy One, and saidst^-^PsaUnSf Ixxziz, 

19. 
Bo tlien, it is not of him that wiUeth, nor of him that runneth, but of God 

that shotoeth mercy. — Bom., iz, 16. 

Under Mte 6,—2%e MminaUve Expreseed. 

New York, Eifthmonth 8d, 1828. 
Dear friend. 

/am sorry to hear of thy loss ; but /hope it may be retrieved. / 
abould be happy to render thee any assistance in mv power. / shall call 
to see thee to-morrow morning. Accept assurances of my regard. 

A. B. 
New Tork, Hay 8d, P. H., 1828. 
Dear sir, 

/ have just received the kind note you fiivoured me with this 
morning ; and /cannot forbear to express my gratitude to you. On fhrther 
information, /find / have not lost so much as /at first supposed : and / be- 
lieve /shall still be able to meet all my engagements. / should, however, 
be happy to see you. Accept, dear sir, my most cordial thanks. C. D. 
Will martial fiames forever fire thy mind, 
And wUt thou never be to Heaven resign^? 

UNDER KTJLE X — ^VERBS. 
The nobility were assured that he would not interpose. 

• ForgoMst (as in Psahn zdz, 8.) appean to be wrong; becanae tb« relative that 
and its antecedent Ood are of the thirdf penon, and not of the seoond. 

18* 
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The oommittee haw attended to their appointment. 

Mankind were not umUd hj the bonds of dvil eodetj. 

The migority were dieposed to adopt the meaanre. 

The peaaantiT go barefoot, and the middle sort maike use of vooden Bboak 

All tne world are speotators of your condnot. 

Bleaaed wre the people that know the joyftil aoimd. 

Under NOe L-^The Idea of UwUiy. 

The chnroh hu no po^trer to inflict oorpofi2 pnniahmento. 

The fleet woe teen Bailing nf> the ohannel. 

The meeting has eetabUMMBGvenl salntaty r^gttlationB. 

The regiment eaneiete of a thousand men. 

A detachment of two hundred men woe immediate^ eeni. 

Every auditory takes this in good part. 

In tms business, the house of commons woe of no irdtght. 

la the senate eoneidered as a separate body! 

There is a flock of birds. 

No sodetj is chargeable with the dBsiqvproTed oonduot of particular members, 

UNDEB KULE XI. — YEBB8. 

Temperance and exercise preserve health. 

Time and tide waUfor no man. 

J^ love and affection towards thee remain unaltered. 

Wealth, honour, and happiness, /ofMiibd the indolent. 

My flesh and my heart ^t^ 

In all his works, there are spriffhtliness and vigour. 

Elizabeth's meekness and humility were extraordinary. 

In unity consist the security and wel&ire of every sodety. 

High pleasures and luxurious living heget satiety. 

Miroh do human {Nride and fi»lly requiem correction. 

Our conversation and intercourse with the world are^ in several respecto, an 

education for vice. 
Occasional release from toil, and indulgence of ease, are what nafeoxe do- 

mands, and virtue allows. 
What generosity, and what humanity, were then diephped f 
What tib;oa deidr'st, 
And what thou fearest, alike destroif all hope. 

Under Kote l.-^Afkrmaiion wifk JSegaUon, 

Wisdom, and not wealth, pr o e w rss esteem. 

Prudence, and not pomp, is the basis of his fiune. 

Not ftar, bat labour hat ooereoms him. 

The decency, and not the abstinence, makes t&e diflbienoe. 

Not her beauty, but her talents alUiracA attention. 

It is her talents, and not her beauty, fhoA aUraet attention. 

It is her beanty, and not her talents, that attracts attention. 

Under Note 2,— As WeSL A»^ But, or Save. 

His constitution, as well as his fortune, reqmrea care. 
Their religion, as well as weir manners^ was ridinded. 
Every one, but thou, had heen legally dusAarffed, 
The buyer, as well as the seller, renders Amim^ liable. 
All songsters, save the hooting owl, were mute. 
None, but thou. O mighty pnnce 1 eon a/vert tlie blow. 
Nothing, but frivolous amusements, pleases the indolent. 
Csasar, as well as Cicero, was adndred for his eloquence. 

Under Mte 8.— Jbc^ jSoery^ or No. 

Each day, and each hour, Irings its portion of duty. 
Eveiy hous^ and even eveiy cottage, vmepkmdtred. 
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Every thought, eveiy word, md every aotkm, wiU be brought into judge- 
ment, whether t^be good or evil. 

yhn time wiU ^ome, when no opf/teataif no ux^uet man, will be able te 
8oreenA»fnM{^f '-^ ' 



ftrom punishment. 

_ J boidit ileroe, no tyi 

Ho oavem'd hermit, rests self-e 

Under ITote^—AndH^^mrsd. 



No boidit ileroe, no tyrant mad with pride. 



In fhia afEdr, penevenmoe and dexterity were requisite. 

QC^wn amf ooontry are equally agreeable to m«^ 

Sobriety and humility lead to honour. , « . . , 

Whp king, the loiidB, and the epmrndns, oompoee the BritiBh parliamflnt. 

The man and his wnole fSeunily are dea^. 

A small hooae mui a trifling annuity are BtiU granted him. 

UndsrNoUb.—I)uimetSul^eet Phrases. 

To profesB, and to poseeae, a»rs rtsrj diiliBrent thinffs. 

To do Justly, to love mer^^, fMid to walk hnmbfy wi£h God, ori dutiei of 

universal obligation. 
To be round or square, to be solid or iluid« to be Have or small, and to be 

moved swifUy or slowly, are all equally alien from tne nature of thooghL 

Uin>BS BULS XLL — VBRBS. 

Ndther imprudence, credulity, nor vanity^ has ever been imputed to him. 

WhtA the heart or the imagination dietaieSy flows readi^. 

Neither authority nor analogy supports sucn an ojanion. 

lather ability or inclination Vfos wanting. 

Bedundant grass or heath affords abuncumce to their eattle. 

The reti^rna of kindness are sweet ; and there it neith^ h<»ioiir, nor virtae, 

nor utility, in repelling them. 
The sense or drift of ^ propcmtion, often depends upon a single letter. 

Under Note l.—JfominaUves that Disagree, 

Nttther he nor you leere there. 
Esther the boys or I was in &ulL 
Neither he nor I intend to be present. 
Neither the captain nor the sailors were stbeed. 

Whether one person or mere were ameerned In the bnsinesSy does not yet 
appear. 

Under MU 2,— The Oowi(frd Completed. 

Are they, or am I, ^xpeoted tp be thetef 

Neither u he, nor am I, capable of it. 

Mther he has been impru^lent, or his asaodates hnne leen vindictive. 

Neither were their riches, nor woe their influence great. 

Under, Note 9.'-JPiaeeqftheMrst PersM. 

TAj father and I were riding out. 

The premiums were given to (^iorge and me, 

Jane and /are invited. 

They ought to invite my «M^ Ofuf fVM. 

We dreamed a dream in one night, he and I. 

Under. Note ^.—Distinct StUffeet Phrases. 

To practise tale-bearing, or even to countenance it, is greait ix^tioe. 
To reveal secrets, or toDetnqr oneVi fiiends, is conte m ptible perfidy. 
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UNDEB RULE XHI. — ^VBKBS. 

DoOk he not Imw the ninety and nine, and go into the mountains, and mA 
that which is gone astray t 

DH he not Ull thee his fstuit, and trdireat thee to forgive him t 

If he undergtands the bnsineBS, and attends to it, wherein is he deficient f 

The day w approaching, and is hastening upon us, in which we must give an 
account of our stewardship. 

If thou dost not ^m unto the Lord, but dost forget him who remembered 
thee in thy distress, great will be thy oondemnationr-or, better: If thou 
turn not unto the Lora, hut/orget him who remembered thee in thy dis- 
tress, great will be thy condemnation. 

There are a few. who JuM)e iept their integrity to the Lord, and who pr^er 
his truth to all other enjoyments. 

This report toas current yesterdajr, and i^ aareet with what we heard befine. 

Virtue u genenHj jpraised, and it tootUd oe genisnilj practised also, if men 
were wise. 

Under NaiU 1.— Preterits and PartMpUs. 

He wnUd have gone with us, if we had invited him. 
They have chosen the part of honour and virtue. 
He soon began to be weary of having nothing to do. 
S<nnebody has broken mj slate. 
I saw him when he did it. 

Under Note 2.-^Form Adapted to Sense. 

He had entered into the conspiracy. 

The American planters raise cotton and rice. 

The report is founded on truth. 

I enterod the room and sal down. 

Go and Ue down, my son. 

With such books, it will always be difficult to «mu!!& diildren to read. 

UNDER RULE XTV. — ^PARTIOIPLBS. 

XTnd0r Note l.—QfMpunged, 

Bj observing truth, you will command res^t. 

I could not, for my heart, forbear pitying hmi. 

I heard them discussing this subject. 

By consulting the best authors, he became learned. 

Here are roles, by observing which, yon may avoid error. 

Under Note ^^qf Inserted. 

Their consent was necessary for the raising ^anv supplies. 
Thus the saving ofti great nation devolved on a nusbiuidman. 
It is an overvaluing (f ourselves, to decide upon every thing. 
The teacher does not allow any calling </ill names. 
That burning <^the capitol was a wanton outrage. 
Hay nothing hmder our receiving of so great a good. 
My admitting ^the &ot will not aflSaot uie argument. 
Clunks killing 4r his brother originated in envy. 

Under Note Z,StpressUm Changed^ 

CflBsar carried ofif the treasures, which his opponent had negUoted ia iaks 

with him. 
It is dangerous to play with edge tools. 
I intend to return m a few days. 

Jb suffer needlessly-<fr, Needless suffering is never a duty. 
TXot IS it wise to comBiain. 
J iF»I/ jvztieiiiber to iMHM (oU you B0--«, <M /(oM 
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2i« doii0ig qf^ood—ar. 2b do good, is a Christianas vocation. 
I^t^ IB a eonskuU endeawntr to live to God. It is an eamsat duire to do hia 
will, and not our own. 

Under J!foU^,—7%e Leading Word. 

There is no harm in toomen^e knowing about these things. 
They did not ji^ve notice of the pupw$ leaving. 
The eutij dartinff hia beams throngh my window, awoke me. 
The matoritv or the sago tree is known by the mums' being covered with a 
delicate white powder. 

Under NoU H.Stference qf ParUeipUe. 

Bailing up the river, you may eee the whole town. 

Being oonsdona of goilt, men tremMe at death— cr, CkmeoununoBe of guilt 

rendere death terriSle, 
By vielduig to temj^tation, we eacrifiee our peace. 
In loving our enemies, we shed no man^s blood. -* 
3j teaching the young, we prepare them for usefulness. 

Under Jfotee^-ParUeipieefnaJPreUriU. 

A nail well driven will support a great weight. 
See here a hundred sentences stoUn from my work. 
I found the water entirely ./^locMk and the TOCcher broken, 
"Bemg/oreaien by my friends, I had no other resource. 

Under NoU n.—Fbrm qfPartMplee. 

TQl by barbarian deluges o^erfiowed, 

like the lustre of diamonds eet in gold. 

A beam ethereal, sullied and abtorvd. 

With TOwerless wings around them wrapped* 

Error learned from preaching, is held as sacred truth. 

UNDEB BULE XV. — ^ADVERBS. 

Under NbU L^The Placing qfAdoerbe. 

The work wiU never he completed. 

We ehould aiwayepr^er our duty to our pleasure^ 

It is impossible wbe conbinuaUy at work. 

He behaved imperUnently to his master. 

The heavenly bodies are perpetually in motion. 

He found her not only biuy,l>xil even pleaaed and happy. 

Under Note 2,—Adverbe/or Adjeetivee. 

Give him an early and decisive answer. 

When a substantive is put ahaolute. 

Such expressions sound hareh. 

Such events are of rare (or w^frequen£) occurrence. 

Velvet feels very emooth. 

Under NoUZ.—Cf Eere for mther^dbc. 

Brinff him higher to me. 
I sbfUl go ihUher again in a fbw days. 
WhUher are they all riding in so great haste f 

Under NoU A^—qf Brom Emoe, dke. 

Hence it appears that the statement is incorrecL 
Thmot arose the misunderstanding. 
Do you know whence it proceeds I 
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Under J!roU5^Qfae Adverb Bow, 

Ton 866 t^ not many are reauired. 

I knew ikat thej had heard of hia nuafortunea.. 

He remarked, tkiU time waa vahuble. 

Under NUe e.—Qffhe Jdwerb No. 

Know now, whether thk i» thy aon'a eoat or noL 
Whether he k in fimlt ^nat^l cannot telL 
I will aaoertain whether it la ao or nU, 

Under Jfote 7.—qfIkmNe Nsgatiieee. 

I will by no meana entertain a apy. 

Hobody eeer invented or diaoovered anff thing, in eat^ way to b6 ooBtptfed. 

withthia. 
Be honeat. and take no ahape or aemUanee of di^gUBO. 
I did not like eUher hia temper or hia prinmplea. 
Nothing ever can Joatlfy im^atitada* 

UNDSB BULE XVL— OOKJtJNOTIONS. 

Under NiAe l,r^Cf Ikoo TsrtM leUh Oni, 

He haa made alteratioiia tf» the work, and additiona to iL 

He ia more bold i^an Me eompamonj bat not ao wiae. 

Sincerity ia aa valnable ae hnouiedqt^ and even more ao. 

I always have been^ and I ahraya ahall be, of thia (^[»inion. 

Wliat IB now kept aecret, ahall be hereafter diaplayed and eeenm the-oleareat 

light. 
We ^rvert the noble fkcolty of apeeeh, when we use It to d^fiumexit to dis- 

qmet onr neighboora. 
Be more anzioas to aoqaire knowledge, than to ekow it 
The court of chancery frequently n^tigates and dUarmeiSI^ common law. 

Under NUe^.—efLeH or But for ThaL, 

We were apprehenalve thai aome aoddent had happened. 

I do not deny UyU he baa merit. 

Are yon afraid that he will forget yon f 

These paths and bow'im, donbt not <Aa< oar Jdnt kutdft 
Will keep from wildemeas. 

Under ihte 8.«-iPrc^ Tlum. 

It was no other Hian Ua own Mher. 

Have yon no frirther proof tJuM, tbia f 

I expected something more Moft this. 

He no sooner retires ihan his heart boms with devotion. 

Bach literary filching ia nothing else ^uin robbe]7. 

Under NaU ^,--Qf Gorre^pondenU. 

Nether despise nor oppose what yon do not understand. 

He would neither do it himself nor let me do it. 

The migesty of good things is sucii, that the confines of them are reverend. 

Whether he intends to do so or noty I cannot tell. 

Send me such articles only, ae are adapted to tiiia market. 

iSo fiu* aa I am able to judge, the book ia well written. 

No errors are so trivial as not to deserve correction. 

It will neUher improve the mind, nor delight ^e fkaoy. 

The one is ae deserving aa the other. 

There is no- condition so secure '^at U cannot admit of ehange. 

i^o/oa thlzik thia is M good as that? 

2!b0 nlatloaB $n io obBOOie thai Ui«y Tec^T)3aE«mu<dL^hsM^bJL 
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None is lo ileroe at to dare stir him up. 

There was no man so sangnine or nol to apprehend some ill oonseqiUDee. 

I most he so candid as to own that I do not ondentand it. 

The hook is not to well printed as it ought to he. 

Jm still he sat as those who wait, 

Till Judgement speak the doom of ftte. 

UNDEB RULE XVIL— PRBPOSITIOJS^S* 
Under NoU I.— Choice qf Frepoeithnt, 
She finds a diffioolty in fixing her mind. 
This affiur did not fall under t^ opgnisanoe. 
He was aoonsed ^hetraving his tmst. 
There was no water, and he died ^thsnt. 
I have no oocasion/or his services. 
Ton majr safely confide in 1dm. 
I entertain no prejudice againei hinu 
Tou may rel]^ on what I tell you. 
Virtne and vice differ widely /rof9 each other. 
This remark is founded on truth. 
After many toils, we arrived at our Jonmev'S end* 
I will tell von a story very different/rom that. 
Their conduct is agreeahie io thdr profest^on. 
Excessive pleasures pass froip Ba:ti^ into disgust. 
I turned in dis^t from the spectAoIe. 
They are gone wto the meitdow. 
Let this 1^ divided among the three. 
The shells were hroken into pieces. 
The deception has paased uriik every one. 
They never quarrel trt^ each other. 

Through every difiaculty<-^<ir, Amidst aU d/^gtouUiee^ he persevered. 
Let us go 1^ stairs. 

I was in London, when this happened. 
We were detained at home, ana disappdnted ^our walk. 
This originated in mistake. 
The Bridewell is situated on the weat of the Qty-HaU|4Uid it has bo oonr 

munioation with the other huildizigs. 
I am disappointed in the work; it is vezy inferior to what I expected. 

Under ISbte 2. — Omieeion qf PrepoeUioni* 

Be worthy qf me, as I am worthy of you. 
They cannot hut he anw<»thy ^^ care of others. 
Thou shalt have no portion on this side ^the river. 
Sestos and Ahydos were exactly opposite to each other. 
Ovid was hanished/ivm Bome hy his patron Augustus. 

UNDEB BULE XIZ. — ^POSSBSSirSS, 

Under Mte 1.— 'The PoeeeeeivelbmL, 

MarCe chief good is an upright ndnd. 

I will not destroy the oily ror imCe sake, 

Moeeie rod was turned into a serpent. 

Thoy are wolves in thMm^ clothlog. 

The tree is known hy ifo fruit. 

The privilege is not thare^ any more than it is ypursw 
Yet he was gentle as soft smnmer airs, 
Had grace for otktfttf sins, but none for fkiim, — Cowper, 

Under Note 2.—Po9aeuivet Qmneeted, 

There is hnt little difference between the EoHh^e and Venos^i diameter. 
This hat is JohnU^ or James's. 
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The Btore k of^Mute to Mbrrit and Company^B. 
Tlus palace has been the mnd SttUan Mahomet^B. 
This was the ApotUe PanTs advice. 
Were Cain's oocnpalion and Aid's the same f 
Were Oain't and Abel's occupation the same f 
Were Gain and Abel's occapimons the same ? 
Were QUnU and Abel's parents the same ? 
Were Cain's parents and Ab^a the same t 
Was Gain and Abel's father there i 
Were Qrin and Abel^s parents there? 

Thv Maker's will has placed thee here, 
A Maier wise and good. 

Under NoU Z.^ChoUe qflbrma, 
Tfugaoemmentofike toorld is not left to chance. 
He was hdr to ike ton ^Loois the Sixteenth. 
The throne we honour, is the people^ $ choice. 
We met at the houeeofmj broth^s partner. 
An account of the proceedings of Alexander's court. 

Here is a copy of the Constitution of the Teachers^ Society in the city of Neiw- 
York. 

Under NoU^--If<nm$vnikPo8aettiM9 PlmroL 

Their hedUh perhaps may be pretty well secured. 
We all have talents committed to our charge. 
For your adke foi^^ve I it. in the sight of Christ. 
We are, for our ear^ well satisfied. 
The pious cheermlly submit to their loL 
Fools think it not worth their while to be wise. 

UnderIf&le5,—QfPoeaeerive8inihFaHieiple8, 

I rewarded the boy for studying so diligently. 
Have you a rule for thus parsing the puUdple f 
He errs in giving the word a double construction. 
"Bv off^ndi^ others, we expose ourselves. 
They deserve our thmks for quickly relieving us. 

UNDER RULE XX. — OBJECTIVES. 

j[%ee onlv have I chosen. 

Whom shall we send on this errand f 

M^ father allowed my brother and tne to accompany him. 

mm that is idle and mischievous, reprove sharpy. 

Whom should I meet bat my old Mendl 

He accosts whomever he meets. 

Whomtoever the court fiivours, is safe. 

7%em that honour me^ I will honour. 

Whom do you think 1 saw the other day f 

Under NoU l.—An Otifeot Beguiled, 

The ambitious are always seeking to aggrandize themedoee, 

I muRt prendte three cireumstancee. 

This society does not allow personal re/leetions. 

False accusation cannot diminish r^xu merit. 

His servants ye^are whom ye obey. 

Under NirU %'--CfFaUe JhinsUives. 

Good 'keeping fattens the herd. 

We endeavoured to reconcile the parties. 

Beui| weary, he sat down. 

QOfJtee away into the land of Judah. 

Tb0 popnhir iords did not £iil to mUar^ on. tihA fraLY^ooU 
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Under NaU Z^^Pamim FMf. 

The bm^ of their recantation wu reftised Aam. 
Temporal riohet are not promised ^ MJMMrt. 
Several beantifhl pktwret were showxi «#. 
Bat. onfortanately, the/ofwur was denied mt, 
A high wm^UmeiU iom paid i^f. 
The ^iMi<iof» haa ntret been asked uMp 

UNDER BULE XXL— SAME OASES. 

We thought it was ikou, 
I would act the same part, if I were kg* 
It could not have been ske. 
It is not I, that he is angry with. 
Thej believed it to be me. 
It was thought to be iW. 
If it had been ehe, she would haive told ns. 
We know it to be them, 
n^doyoathinkitisf 
Whom do yon Bnppoee it to be t 
We did not know teho they were. 
Thou art he whom they described. 
Impossible 1 it canH be Z 
Who did he think yon were? 
Who say ye that I amf 

UNDEB BULE XXIL — OBJECnVES. 

Let that remain a secret between yon and me. 
I lent the book to some one, I know not [to] iohom. 
Whom did he inqnire for ? Thee. 
From Aim that is needy, tarn not away. 
We are all aoooantable. each for his own aete. 
Does that boy know ionom he is speaidng to! 
I bestow my &voara on tghomaoever 1 wiU. 

UNDER RULE XXm. — ^INFINITIVES. 

Please to ezoase my son's absence. 
Gaose every man to go out from me. 
Forbid them to enter the garden. . 
Do you not perceive it to move f 
Allow others to discover yoor merit. 
He was seen <o go in at that gate. 
Permit me to pass thia wi^. 

UNDER BULB XXIV. — I NFlNlTiVE S. 

I felt a chiDinff sensation creep over me. 

I have heard him mention the sabjeot. 

Bid the bovs eome in immediately. 

I dare «ay ne has not got home yet. 

Let no rash promise m made. 

We sometimes see bad men honomwt* 

A good reader will make himself distinctly heard, 

UNDEB BULE XXV. — ^NOlf. ABSOLUTE. 

/being voong, they deoeived me. 

l%eif rerasing to comply, I withdrew. 

Thou being present, he woold not tell what he knew. 

The child 18 lost ; and I, whither shall I go ? 
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happy fffe ! Bmronndecl then willr btesrfngBl 
^^Thau too t BrutuB, my son P' erUd Cfiwav ov^rooma* 

But A«, the chieftain- of litam all) 

His sword hangs rusting en the wafi»—- W, S99IL 

Shs quick relapsing to her fbrmer state, 
With boding rears approach, the Berving^tndio^ 

There all thy gifts and graces we display, 
I^Qi^oiUy tmt, diiMting: all: our 'wvif.-^Foggir 

UNDER RULE XXVL — ^SUBJUNOnVTO^. 
Mrst Clause— Suli;unctiff4 Prmni^ 

He will maintain his caose, though he loss his estate^. 
They will fine thee, unless thou qfer an excose. 

1 shall walk out in the afternoon, ludefla'it rain. 
Let him take heed lest he/aU, 

On condition that he come, I consent to stay. 

If he ^ bnt discreet, he will snooeed. 

Take heed that thou epeah not to Jacob. 

If thou eatt me off, I snail be miserable. 

Send them to me, if thou pleaee. 

Watch the door of thy lips, lest thou tOier folly. 

Second Cla/uee.—Sutjimctiwe ImperfeeL 

If I t00r« to writoi. ha would not regard it;. 

If thoa/02^ as I ao, we should soon dedde. 

Though thou ehed thy blood in- the cause, it would but prove thM liiioMn^ 

a fool. 
If thou loved him, there would be more evidence of it. 
I believed, whatever voere the issue, ail would be well* 
If love were never feigned, it woula ajmear to be soaroe* 
There fell from his eyes, as it weM soaleB. 
If he were an impostor, ne must have been deteetodi 
Were death domed, all men would wish to die. 

that there iMrvyet a day to zedresa thy wxongB X 
Though thou weri huge as Atlas, thy efforts would be vain. 

Last dause.—Indieiaive Moeif* 

Though he ee&me to be artless, he has deceived ua.. 
If hel&{nl9 as he sj^aks, he may safely be trusted.- 
Though this event %e strange, it certainly did hapgen. 
If thou lowi^ tranquillity of mind, seek it not abroad.. 
If seasons of idleness are daneerous. what must a bonlinued BaSit ofA provet 
Though he i0a»^«iM% y«|^ £amea 1»% Obedience, by the things which he 
BU^red. 

1 knew thou wuA not slow to hear. 

Under NQU\,'-Wiords qf T^me* 

The work waefmiSud last week. 

He hae been out of employment this fortnight. 

This mode of expression toae formerly ia nee; 

I ehaU he much oUisred to him if he ml' attend to it. 

I will pay the vows which my lips uttered when I was in trouble. 

I have compaMiOtt on» the muhitude,. because tiiey ha/oe m i Mm t e d with me 
now three days. 

I thought, by the accent, that he was apeaking to hia oUkL 

And he that had been dead, sat up andbegan to speak* 

Thou hast borne, and Mae^ had pattteioe, and fw my oaine'e H|b» hast la- 
boured, and hast not fiiinted. 



KSY TOt TiJUia:iffsmjnx.^-^Mmmoffm». SOT 

Ye will not come onto me that ye may kaw lifb^-or, Y&ymM mi €om$ vnlo 

me that ye miffht have life. 
At the end of this quarter, I skoBktm hmk afc mIioqI two yean. 
We have done no more than it was oar idaty fii dbk 

Under Bide 2.— iW a^tpo Ikmtk 

We expected that he wndd arrive last B^t; 

OiGur fhends intended to meet as. 

We hoped to tee yoa. 

He would not have been allowed to ewber. 

Under jNbte9^^ Pei ' m m nen i ri t p ot Mme ^' 

The doctor affirmed, that&v^x always jpro^Mtf th&st 
The ancients asserted, that virtue w its own reward. 

PBOMISCUOU& WULMFLE& COSBBOTIBc 

LBBsoir r. 

There is a spirit in man;; and the ina^rataoo. oi the Almig^givetL him 
onderstanding. 

Hv people do not consider. 

I nave never heard whom they invited. 

Than, hasten thy retam ; taty ikou away,^ 
Kor lustre has the son, nor joy tha day^ 

I am as well as when you vfere here. 

That elderly man, him that came in late, I supposed t» ht tlM.flnpexiBtaHk» 



All the virtues of mankind are to be counted i^or s. ftrw flnfsens^ ^^b*' '^Wr 

follies and vices are innumerable. 
It must indeed be confessed, that a lampoon er a. BtHt»ioe».mi damyiiir A 

robbery or murder. 
There tpere more persona than on* eiwaffodiBtiiiB.diUr. 
A man who lacks ceremony, has need^ great meEit» 
A wise man avoids the snowing qf any esoeUeooa in trifles; Bilte»-^(bfMi 

hears to show— or ^ is careful not to ehow^ Ao, 
TheJSret and most important female quality is cmmo t n ai ef tempvE.* 
We choose rather to lead than to fUkrw. 
BpKvranoe is tiie motiier of ftai>, as well aa qf admbatiMt.. 
He must fear many, whom many ftaiu 
Every one partakes of Jionour bestowed on tha w«ztfafv 
The king and the queen were not at all deot&vm^^-^JmtMl^ MuU xL] 
Were there no difference, there would be no eHoiba;' 
I tpotdd rather have been %i\(orme4* 
Must thou return this evening? 
Life and death or^ in the power of the tongoi. 
I saw a person that I took to be her. 
Let him be who he nMrr,.! sludl not stop* 
This is certainly a nserol invention. 
That such a spirit as thou does nci imderstandm^ 
' It is no more than justice,' quoth the farmer. 

LSSBON n. 

Great improvements have been made. 

What I have heard, is undoubtedly true. 

The nation is torn by feuds which threaten its ruin. 

The account of these transactions was inoonreot. 

Godliness with contentmenfe is greatt gain. 

Thenumber of sufferers Am no< Sam oaMrftiiMdL . 

There is one or more of them yet in coniinemant. 



IHSnTUTSS OF ENGUBH 0BA1IMAB. 

Thflj haye ckmn the wkest i^art 

He spent his whole life in doing good. 

They ioarcely know that temperanoe is a Ttrtne. 

I am afraid that I have laboured in vain. 

Mischief oi» itself doth back recoil. 

This construction sonnda nrtlier kart^ 

What is the caase of the leaves' corUngf 

Was it thouy that made the noise? 

Let thy flock elothe the naked. 

Wisdom and knowled^ are granted nnto thee. 

His conduct was eurpneinfiilj/ stranffe. 

This woman taught my broiber and me to read. 

Let your promises be such ae you can perform. 

We shall sell them in the state in wM^ they now an. 

We may, however, add this observation. 

This came into &shion when I was young. 

I did not use the leaves, but the root of the plant. 

We have continually used every meane in our power. 

Pass ye away, pe inhabitante of Saphir— or, Fiass away, thoa inhabitant of 

Baphir. 
Give every syllable and every letter ita proper soimd. 

LESSON m. 

To know exactly how much mischief may be ventured upon with impunity, 

it knowledge enough for some folks. 
Every leaf and every twig teems with life. 
I f^oitwf at this intelligence. 
At this stufe of advancement, thepupUJinde little dificuUif in undentamdmg 

the pasaive and ihs neuter verbe. . 
I waa afraid that I ehould lose the parcel. 
Which of all theae patterns is tbeprettieetf 
They that [or who] despise instruction, shall not be wise. 
Both thou and thv advisers have mistaken pour intereet. 
An idle soul shall suffer hunger. 
The Hps of knowledge are a precious jeweL 
Jfy eouein and /are reouested to attend, 
/can onlv*say, that auon is my belie£ 
This is different from the ooneoienee' being made to feel. 
Here is ground for their leaving ^the world with peaoe— or, (better,) Here 

is ground/or leaiving the world with peace. 
WhUker are you all running ao fiutf 
Man is the noblest work ofcreation. 
Of aU ervmee willfrd murder is the most atrodous. 
The tribes ihai I visited, are partially dvilioed. 
Benee I conclude, they are in error. 
The girls' books are neater than the ftofv*. 
I intended to traneeribe it. 
Shall a character made up of the veiy worst paaaiona, pass under tlie name 

of aentlemanf 
Bhoda ran in, and told that Peter stood before the gate. 
What are latitude and longitude f 
Cicero was more eloquent than any other Boman— or, Cicero was the moet 

elo<ment of the Bomans. 
Who dares apologiae for Fizarro h-wh4th is but another name for n^NMsity. 

LBSSOK IV. 

Tell me whether you will do it or 410^ 
After the etraiteet for stricteet] sect, I lived a Phaiiaee. 
We have no more than five loaves and two fishee. 
I know not who it was that did it 



KEY TO FALSBT SYNTAX— PBOlflSCTTOttS. 809' 

Doubt not, Httle thongli there l)e, 
That ril cast a crumb to thee. 

This mle is the best iktU can be given. 

I have never seen any other way. 

These are poor amends for the men and treasures tkai we have lost 

Dost thou Know thoM boys f 

This is a part of the eHaie qf m^ iuide^s father. 

Many people never learn to speak oorreetly, 

8ome people are rash, and others timid ; these apprehend too mndh. ihoat too 

Uttle. 
Is it lawftd f<Mr ns to five tribute to Caesar or notf 
It was not worth whue to preeeroe any permanent enmity. 
I no sooner saw my &ce in iL than 1 was startled at the ahortnees of it. 
Every person is answerable for Me own conduct. 
They are men that scorn a mean action, and that will exert themselvea 6> 

serve you. 
I do not recollect ever to hoffe paid it-^ pacing ^ il—ikepapMiUiff!^ ' 

or, that lever paid it. 
The stmcs tauffht that all crimes are ea ual. 
Every one of these theories is now eteploded. 
An§f of these four will answer. 
There is no situation in which he would be happy. 
The boy that youthought so devery has been detected in stealing. 
I will meet thee there, if thou please. 
He is not so sick, but that he can laugh. 
These dothes do not Jit me. 
The audience were all very attentive. 

Wert thou some star, which from the ruin'd roof 
Of shak^d Olympus by mischance did/aU/ 

LESSOR y. 

Was the master, or were many of the scholars, in the roomiff 

Wsfather and mother's consent was asked. 

Who is he supposed to be ? 

He is a venerable old man. 

It was then my purpose to visit Sicily. 

It is only to the learner, and him that Is in doubt, that this assistsnoe is rec- 
ommended. 

There is not the least hope of his recovery. 

Anffcr and impatience are always unreasonable. 

In ms letters, there is not only correctness, but elegance. 

Opportunity to do good is the highest preferment Mat a noble mind desires. 

The year in which he died is tiot mentioned. 

Had I known it, I should not have gone. 

Was it thou, that spoke to me ? 

The house jspleasanily situated. 

He did it as privately as he possibly could. 

2b subdue our passions— 7%^ stMuing of our passions— 7%^ subjugation ^ 
our passions— <Hr, That we subdue our passions, is the noblest otconquests. 

James is more diligent than thou. 

Words interufoven with sifhs found out their way. 

He appears to be excessive^ diffident. 

The number of our days is with thee. 

As a &ther pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear him. 

The circumstances of this case, are different. 

Well for us, if some other such men should rise I 

A man that is young in years, may be old in hours, if he lose no time. 

The chief captiun, fearing that Paul would bepuUed into pieces by them, com- 
manded ue soldiers to go down, and to take him by force trom among 
them. 



aU XN8TXTUTB8 OF XNGUSH GBAIQUB, 

Naj, weep not, gentle Eroe; tbece are.l0jiB 
Onnelvee to ena onneWee. 

- COBRECnONS UNDEB XEQS GENXRAL BIJLE. 

.^f» there, then, more tnM rri^MNM liheii one f 

The laws of LyoaigoB hnt snbetitated msensibility,^ et^jment. 

Bain is seldom or never seen at lima. 

The young bird raising its open month ftr fiwd, esBhUUe m natond inditalion 

dfoorpoteal want. 
There is much troth in JMhanCe ohservatiim. 
Adopting the doctrine f» which he had heen taught— oi^ Adopting ISie doo- 

trine vifAA "had been imighl Urn. 
This library wiM/ned mare ^umjfee Mmdred ihmmmS Toluneq. 
Tj^ Coptio alphabet was one of the latest tka$ were Ibnned. 
Tmre are many evidenoes ofmen^e p ro ne n e e e to vioe. 
To peroeiye nothing, and not to perceive, are the aame— or, Tb p eree h re 

nothing, is the same m not to perbelTe. 
The king of France or ^IWland, was to be the umpire. 
He may be said to have saved the lilb of a eitiaen ; and, eeBSMnenaf, JUIr 

Mi^dM for. <o^«n<t^ to the reward. 
The men had made inqniiy for Simon's house, aed were ei m t N n ^ beAre Hm) 

gate. 
Give no more tronble than yon eannei poesibly help. 
3%ai the art qf printing wu then unknown, was a cmunirtcBoa fa some re- 
spects fitvonrable to the freedom of the pen. 
An other passion which the present age is apt to ran into, la • ieeineMt 

make children learn all things. 
It requires ftw talents to whioh most nwn an aoi booi, ortal K c J I, at least, 

<A^ may not acquire. 
Nor was rhilip wanting in his endeavours to corrupt Demosthenes, aa he 

hid corrupted most of the leadmgmen in Greece. 
The Greeks, fearing to he ewrraumedy wheeled about and halted, with the 

river MUni Mmi. 
Poverty turns our thoughts too much upon the 8upp](y3qg of ooi malbii and 
liohes, upon Ute enjcyvng ^our superfluities. 

That brother should not war with brother, 
Nor one deepiet and grieve aj^iilltbitt. 
fineh ia the leftige of onr yoodi and aga; 
M first from hope, at last from vacancy— or. 
Such is the refrige of our yontii and age; 
Cfihat from hope, tfikie from vacanoy. 
Triumphant Syllal oouldst thou then divine. 
:By aught &fi< BomansBoma shonld ibna ba laid T 
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APPENDIX I. 

(OETHOGRAPHT.) 

W 13SE SOUNDS OF THE LETTEE& 

In the first chapter of Part I, the powers of the letters, or the elementary 
Bonnds of tlie EnffUsb. umfaage, were duly ennmevated and explained ; for 
these, as well as t£ie letters themselves, are few, and may be fully stated in 
few words : bat^ ahioe wis often exproA Hie same sound in mamr 6iSaetit 
wi9«. and iJbO) te some instaaoes, ^ive to the same letter seyenu difieoreDt 
Boonaa.— K)r, it vottr be, no aootid at all,-«any adequate aoeonat of tha powem . 
of the letters considered severally according to usage,— that is, of the sqiidA. 
or sounds of each letter, with its mute positions, as these occur in practice, 
— ^must, it was thought, deacend to a minutenesA of detail not desirable in 
the first chapter of Orthography. For this reason, the following particulars 
fasve been resinned to be given, here as an Appenoiac, peitaimng to the Fint 
Part of this English Grammar. 

• The tettis l^ and shmi, which are often used to denote oerlain "ftowd 
rounds, being also used, with a different import, to distinguiBh the ffuanUi^ . 
qfsyUaSki. are fteqnently mtsunderstood : for whidb reason^ we have often 
sufavUtoked ftor iihem tiie terms open and e2M»,— the ftrmer, to denote the 
sound usually given to a vowel wnea it forms or ends an accented syllable : 
aa, to, 6d, M, io, 6v. d|r,-^e latter, to denote the sound which the vowel 
commonly takes when doeed hy a eomonani; as, o^i «(, tZ^) ^ «i* 

I. OF THE LETTER A. 

The votrel A hsB/out^ sounds properly its own :— 

1. The English, open, or long a; as in/itrMj/aoourj ^fietuiouBf 

2. The French, dose, or short a: as in UtL oanner, wuanee. 

Z, The Italian, ormiddle a; as m/ai*,/tfJUr, aha, eomma^ seoria^ it^ 
4. The Dutch, OM-Saztm, or broad a; as in iffaU, tmrm, watet. 

BIPfiTHOK&S BKOIKKIKG WITH A, 

The only proper diphlhoiup in wMch a is put first, is the word ay, meankig 
yst; in which a has its middle sound, and y that of open e, 

Aa^ when pronounced as an improper diphthong, takes tlie sound of dote 
a f 9B m JBalaamf Oanaan, Jmoc, 

^ a Latin improper diphthong, very common also in Anglo-SaxoOt gen- 
erally has'the souncL of open or lonf^ e: as in OiEiar, auUgnuifpauM; sometunea 
thatof e2off or«^or<«; asin o^Bftolmidyiiaiv^ Borne anthoia ze- 

ject the a, and write 08$ar, enigma^ &o. 

Ai, an improper diphthon«f, generally has the sound of opm or long a ; as 
in vaily sailj vain. In a final unaccented syllable, it sometimes preserves the 
first sound of a, as in eh iWa in f tMrknain; but oftener takes the sound of 
doee or short i: as in certain, eurtainy mountain^ mUain: in eaid, eaiihf ogaAn, 
and againety that of doee e; and in the name BriUdny tiiat of e2^ u. 

Aoy an improper diphthong, ooeurs in the word gad,* now ftvquently 
written, as it is pronounced, jikl ; and in the adjective tsetraordAnafy, and Hb 
derivittvea, In which, aocording to Walker, the a is silent. 

* Some writers dltttDgoiiih from the first of these sounds the fffWM aoiQid ef A 
hiwfito«aM^jMr,A«r4^1be. Bat Walfcir tekhiaine MfcuiMn. 



812 msnTUTBS of English qrakmar, 

Auj ta improper diphthong, is generally soimded like broad a; as in 
MUM, eauffU, Before n and an other consonant, it has the sound of middU 
a ; as in autU, Jlaunt. Itkunek, laundry. Gauge is pronoonced gage, 

Awy an improper diphthong, is always sounded like &road a; as in draw, 
drawn, drawL 

Ay, an improper diphthong, like ai, has the sound of opm or long a; as in 
day, pay, dmy: in tayst and says, that oteHoae e, 

TRIPHTHOKOS BEGINNING WITH A. 

Awe is ioimded ov, like hroad a. Aye, an adverh signifying olcwiyf, has 
the sound of open a <mly, heing di£BBrent, hoth in sound and speUing, from 
the adverb ay, yes, with which it is often carelessly confoundecL 

n. OF THE LETTER B. 

The ooQBonant B has but one sound ; as in hoy, rohbor. omb. 

^is sUent before i or afterm m the same syllable; as mdALdttfUtydo^ 
dumb, lamb, tUmb, tomb. It is heard in subUlo, fine, but not m mbUt, on&- 
ning, 

ffl. OF THE LETTER a 

The consonant (Thas two sounds; the one batd, like that of i, the oliier 
soft, or rather histing, like that of*. 

O, before a,o,u,l,r,L or when it ends a syllaUe, is generally hard like t; 
as in can, eome, ovrb, clay, crab, ad, aeUon, aeeent,JUieouL 

(/before «, «, or y, is always soft like • ; as in cent, ewU, decency, add. 

In a few words c takes the flat sound of «, like that of s; as m dieeem, 
n^See, aaorifice, dee, 

^befbre ed, ia, is, io, or eou, when the accent precedes, sonn^ like a% ; as 
in ocean, epeetal, epodce, gradow, edaccouc, 

Ob silent in etar, caarina. viduale, indict, muaeU, corpuade. 

Ch is generally sounded like ^; as in. ^nrek,€mnee, child. But in wards 
derived from the learned languages, it has the sound of ib; as in diaraeter, 
oekeme, caUehiie, ekorue, diyle^ patriar^ drachma, magna eha/rta : except in 
dioH, duirter, charity, Ck, m words derived from the flench, takes the 
sound otehj as in tmiee, machine. 

Arch, before a vowel, is pronounced arl; as in archivet, archangd, arM- 
pelago : except in arched^ archer, artery, archenemy. Before a consonant, it 
18 p«>nouno6a artch/ as m archbishop, archdvle. 

Oh is silent in achum, yateh, drachm; unsettled in schedule, 

IV. OF THE LETTER D. 

The general sound of the consonant 2>, is heard in dog, eddy, did, 

D, in the termination ed, preceded by a sharp consonant takes the sound 

oft, when the e is suppressed : as in faced, singed, crctdDed, tripped, paeeed ; 

pronounced^/offo, stujt, craet, tripL pad, 
D before ta, ie, io, or eou, when tne accent precedes, generally sounds like 

j; as in Indian, soldier, tedious, hideous. So m verdure, arduous, education. 

V. OF THE LETTER K 

The vowel JEThas three sounds properly its own : — 
1. The open or long ; as in me, mere, menial, mdodious, 
. 2. The dose or short ; as in men, merry, ebony, 

8. The obscure or fiunt; as in open, garden, shovd, able. This third sound 
is scarcely perceptible, and is barely sufficient to articulate the consonant 
apd £>rm a syUaole. 
JZ^naiiB mute, and bd0iigfi.to ttM vyO^A^ focia^^V^iiJbAiBCMediDg vowel 
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Pasiphaij CyamSy CharactphUj ArsinoS^ apostrophe, oatastrcfphe, wm/He, extem- 
pore, epitome. 8. In the termiDations ere, ffre, tre, in whicn it has the sound 
fit dose t» ; as in acre, meodfre, centre, 

Mnte «, after a single consonant, or after et or th, generally preserves the 
open or long sound of the preceding vowel ; as in cane, here,pvne, cone, tune, 
iAyme, haste, clothe; ezoept in syllables nnacoented; as the last of genmne; 
and in a few monosyllables ; as hade, are, were, gone, sTume, one, done, gvoe, 
Uve, shove, love. 

DIPHTHOKGS BEGIKNIN(} WITH B. 

^before an other vowel, in general, either forms with it an im^nvp^r diph- 
thong, or else belongs to a separate syllable. 

M, an improper duphthong, mostly sounds like open e; m lnear,/ear, tea: 
frequently, uke close 0; as in earl, head, heaUh: sometimes, like open a; as in 
steak, hear,forsufear : rarely, like middle a; as in Tieart, hearth, hearken. JSa 
unaccented, sounds like dhseu; as in vengeance, pageant. 

Ee, an improper diphthong, has the sound of open e; aaiaeel, sheep, tree. 
The contractions e'er and ne'er, are pronounced aw and nair. 

M, an improper diphthong, mostly sounds like open a; as in reign, veil: 
frequently, uke cpen 0; as in deceit, etther, neither, seize: sometimes, like open 
i: as in height, sleight: often, in unaccented syllables, like ctose »; as in 
joreign,forfeU, swrfevt, sovereiqn : rarely, like close « / as in heifer, nonpareil. 

JEo, an improper diphthong, m. people sounds like opene; mfeqff,feofment, 
leopard, jeopardy, like dosee; in yeoman, like cpen 0; in Oeorge,georgui, like 
dose 0; m dungeon, puncheon, sturgeon, dbc., like close u. Feoa,jeodiu,feoda- 
tory, are now written as they are 'monomastd, feud, feudal, feudatory. 

Eu and ew have the diphthongal sound of open u; as mfeud, deuce ; jew, 
dew, few, new. These diphthongs, when initial, sound like yu. Nouns be- 
ginning with this sound, require the article a, and not an, before them ; as, 
A Europea/n, a ewer, Atter r or rh, eu and ew are commonly sounded like 
00: asm. drew, grew, screw, rheumatism. 

In sew and Skrewsbtiry, ew sounds like open 0. Shew and strew are prop- 
erly spelled, as they are most commonly pronounced, show, strow. 

Ey, accented, has the sound of open a; as in hey, prey, survey: unaccented, 
it has the sound of open e; asm aUey, valley, money. Key and ley are pro- 
nounced, kee, lee^ 

TBIPHTHOKOS BEOINNINa WITH B. 

Ea/u, a French triphthong, sounds like open 0; as in heau,Jlamheau, port- 
manteau, hureau : except in hea/uty, and its compounds, in which it is pro- 
nounced like open u. 

Eou is a coznbination of vowels sometimes heard in one syllable, esnedally 
after « or ^ ; as in crus-ta-ceous, gor-geous. Walker, in his Bhvming Diction- 
ary, gives one hundred and twenty words ending in eous^ in all of which he 
separates these vowels ; as in extra-ne-ous. And why, m his Pronouncing 
Dictionary, he gave us several such anomalies as >^hda-e0-<w« in four syllables, 
and her-ba-ceous in three, it is not easv to tell. The best rule is this : after 
or g. unite these vowels ; after the otner consonants, separate them. 

Ewe is a triphthong having the sound of yu. The vulgar pronunciation 
yoe should be carefully avoided. 

Ifye is an improper triphthong, pronounced like open i, 

VI. OF THE LETTER F. 

The consonant Fhas one unvaried sound, which is heard in/af>, ^jM, 
staff: ezoept qf, whicdi, when simple, is pronounced ov. 

14 
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VH. OF IHE LETTER G. 

The ooosonant O has two sonndB ; the one hard^ gnttozid, and peooBar to 
this letter ; the other tqft, like that of y. 

before a, o, «. 2, r, or at the end of a word, is hard; as in gamt^ ffomt^ 

^^ before «, t, or y^ is soft; as in genu gingerjdegif. Except— 1. In od, 
fhe, gewgaw, Jingfr, and a few other words. 2. When a eyUalue is added to 
a word ending in ^ : as, long, longer; fogy/dggy. 

OiB silent before m or «» in the same sj^laUe; as in^^^e^, apothegm^ 
gnaw, reeign, 

0. when silent, usoallj lengthens the preceding Towel; as m reeigft, tm- 
ptign, impregn, 

01 at the beginning of a word has the sound 'of g hard; as in gkoety 
ghoeUvy (fiaaay : in other sitoations, it is generally silent ; as in high, m^Ug, 
pUmah^ wugh, through, 

Ghjinal sometimes sounds VikJdf; as in laugh, rougk^ tough t and scnne- 
times, like a hard; as in burgh. In hough, lough, though, it soonds like t; 
thus, hodf, lock, shock, 

VIIL OF THE LETTER H. 

The sound of the consonant B, (though articulate and audible when prop- 
erly uttered,) is little more than an aspirate breadung* It is heard in hat, 
huihoi, hut, adhere, 

JET at the bei^ning of words is always sounded; ezceipt In heir, herb, 
honest, honouTyhoyfital, hostler, hour, humble, humour, and tndr compounds. 

jB^after r, is always silent; as rheum, rhetoric. 

JSTfinal, preooded by a vowel in the same syllable, is always silent; as in 
oh, Sarah, Ifineveh, 

IX. OF THE LETTER L 

The Towel /has three soundfl, each pertiaps pn^ieriy its own: — 

1. The open or long ; as in l\fe,fne, time,Jind, bind, ekUd, miUd, mid,pkii. 
This is a diphthongal sound, ana is equivalent to the sound of middle a and 
that of open e quickly united. 

2. The dose or short ; as in ink, think, sinking, 

8. The fteble; as in divest, doctrinal, diversity. This sound is equivalent 
to that of open e uttered feebly, /generally has this sound when it occurs 
at the end of an unaccented syllable : except at the end of Latin words, 
where it is open or lonff ; as in literatL In some words, (principally from 
other modem languages^ i has the fhll sound of open e, under the accent; as 
in Porto Bico, machine, magaeine, antique, shire. 

Accented i fbllowed by a vowel, has its open sound; and the vowds be- 
long to separate syllables : as in pliant, diet, sati^, violet, pious, 

iJnaocented i followed oy a vowel, has its feeble souna ; as in esgMttiate, 
obedient, wrious, abstemious, 

DIPHTHONGS BBOINNING WITH L 

/, in the situation last described, readily coalesces with the vowel which 
follows, and is often sunk into the same syllable, forming a proper diph- 
thong ; as in fustian, quotient, question, The terminations don, sion, and 
^ion, are generally pronounced shun: dous and iious are pronounoed shus, 

le is commonlj an improper diphthong. le final has the sound oiopeni; 
as in d^, lie, pis, He, Je medial generally has the sound of opene; as in 
grirf, thitf, grenadier, to. friend and its compounds, it takes the sound of 
close e, 

TRIPHTHONGS BEGINNING WITH I. 

^ Tbd (ripMhoogi ieu and iew, sound like open u; as in lieu, adiou, mots, f»- 
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The three vowels ioUf in the termination iaus. often ftll into one syllable 
and form a triphthong. There are two hondredf and fortv-five words of this 
endinff ; and more than two hundred derivatives from them. Walker has 
several pnzding inoonsistencies in their pronnnoiation ; snob as/of-^ti-i-OM 
and per-^&i-iauB, am-ta-ffi-^nu and sao^nrle-oious. After e, g^t,0T x^ these 
▼6w^ snonld coalesce ; as in gra^dcua^ reAi-gixnu, vesxt^iottSj ob-^WB^^imUf 
and about two hundred other words. After the otner consonants, let them 
form two syllables ; (except when there is a syneresis in poetry ;) as in <A»- 
hi-ous, o-d^-oua, va-ri-oua, en-virotia, 

X. OF THE LETTER J. 

The ooDSonant e/'always has the sound of sqft g, or of dgh ; m in/tT^, Jewel : 
except in haUtik^fah^ better written as it is pronounced, haUduiah, 

XI. OF THE LETTER K. 

The consonant JT has the sound of « hard; and ooonrs where e would have 
its soft sound : as in keepj hind, emohv, 

^before n is silent; as in inavejlbnotify hnudcU* It is never doubled in 
simple English words ; but two Kays may come together in certain com- 
pounds, or in the separate syllables of some Hebrew names ; as, hrickbUn^ 
jaekknifey Akkub, JBukH, Eabdkkuk, C before it doubles the sound, aaa 
shortens the preceding vowel ; as in oocHey mcbed. 

Xn. OF THE LETTER L. 

The consonant Z has a soft liquid sound ; as in Une, Uly, roUy/oUow, 

L is sometimes silent ; as In oZnw, (ilmondy edJlfy chalk, could, wotdd, ^ioiild, 

Xm. OF THE LETTER M. 

' The consonant M has but one sound ; as in map, murmur, mamiMn. M 
before Hj at the beginning of a word, is silent ; as in Muuon^ MienMjfnef 
n^Mtnomes, CbmjptroUer ia liTiiinoxmoed controller. 

XIV. OF THE LETTER N. 

The consonant iVhas two sounds : the pure ; as in mm, banner, cannon ; 
and the lining sound of no; as in think, mangle, conquer, congress, singing, 
twinhUng, The latter sound should be oarefhlly preservea in all words end- 
inffin ing ; and in such others as require it. 
^T^nw preceded by m, is silent ; as in hymn, solemn, 

XV. OF THE LETTER O. 

The vowel has three sounds properly its own :— 

1. The open or long ; asisino, note, opiate, opacity, domain, 

2. The close or short ; as in not, nor, torrid, dcGar, 
8. The slender; as 'm prove, move, who, to, do, tomb. 

O in many words sounds like close «; as in tove, shave,.sonj come, nothing, 
dost, attorney, gallon, dragon. In the termination on unmediately after the 
accent, o is often sunk into a sound scarcely perceptible like that of ebsow^ 
e; 08 in mason, person. One is pronounced wum; and once, wunee. 



DIPHTHONGS BBOIHNINa WITH O, 

r diphthouff^has the sound of MMAo; as 
except in ^rockTand groat, wmch have the souna of l>road a. 
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Oe, an improper diphthong, when JifuUj has the sound of opm o; ai hi 
do$,foey throe: except in canoe, shoe^ pronounced canooj shoo, (E, a Latin 
diphthong, generally sounds like open ,; as in AnUxct^faUts: sometimes, 
like close e; as m/dkid. . Some authors reject the o, and write.^!^, &o. 

Oi is generally a pro^r diphthong, uniting the sound of date o or broad a, 
and that of opene; as in bou, coil, mU, rejoice. But the Towels sometimes 
belong to separate syllables ; as in etoie, Oi unaccented, sometimes has the 
sound of dosei; as in avoirdupois, connomeur, tortoise. Choir is now fre- 
quently written as it is pronounced, quire, 

OOf an improper diphthong, generally has the slender sound of o: as in 
eoOf too, woo^fooL, room. It has a shorter sound in foot, good, wood, stood, 
uoot; that oi dose u, in Uood and flood • and that of open o, in aoor and Jloor- 

Ou is generally a proper diphthong, uniting the sound of dose o, and that 
of i« sounded as sUrCier o or oo : as in bound, found, sound, ounce, thou. 

Ou is also an improper diphthong ; and, as such, it has six sounds: — 

1. That of dose u; asm twtgh, tough^ young, flourish. 



2. That of broad a; as in ought, bought, though 
8. That of open o; as in court, dougnt,four, though, 

4. ThaX of dose o ; only in cough, trough, lough, though, 

5. That of slender o or oo;.as m soup, you, through, 

6. That of 00, shortened ; only in tcoukl, could, should. 

Ow generally sounds like the proper diphthong otf ; as in broum, dowry^ 
now, shower: but it often has the sound of open o; as in know, show, siow. 
Oy is sounded like oi ; as in joy, toy. 

TRIPHTHONGS BEOINNINa WITH O. 

Oeu is a French triphthong occurring in the word nytmoewore, which is pro^ 
nounced in Ei^lish man-oo^our. Owe is an imnroper triphthong, in w&idi 
the o only is heard, and With its long open souna. 

XVI. OF THE LETTER P. 

The consonant P has but one sound ; which is heard in /ma, sup, supper.- 
It is sometimes silent ; as in iwo^ recewt, corps, 

Ph generally sounds like /y &s m. phuosophy. In Stephen and nephew, pk 
has the sound of v. The h after p, is silent m diphthong, triphthong, naphiha, 
ophthalmic; and both the p and the h are silent in apophthegm, phthisis, 
phthisicaL From the last three words, ph is sometimes aropped. 

XVII. OF THE LETTER Q. 

The consonant Q has the sound of Jt, and is always followed by the vowel 
u, which, in words purely English, is sounded like to; as in gueen, guoarter, 
request. In some words of li^nch origm, the u is silent ; as in coquet, Uguor, 
burlesque. 

XVni. OF THE LETTER R 

The consonant B, at the begmning of words, has a rouffh sound; as in 
rose, roam; in other situations, a smoother one ; as in proud, harrow, barber. 

XIX. OF THE LETTER S. 

The consonant S has a sharp, hissing sound ; as in sad, sister, ^us : and a 
flat sound, like that of 0; as in rose, dismal, 

S, at the beginning of words, or after any of the sharp consonants, is al- 
ways sharp ; a&msee, steps, dAffs, sits, stocks, smi^, 

S, after any of the flat mutes, or at the end of words when not preceded 
bj a sharp consonant, is generally flat ; as in eyes, trees, beds, bags, edhes. Sb 
IB genermy sharp. 
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Sf in the termination sifm^ takes the sound of th, after a oonsonant ; as in 
Oipertiany sesnon : and that otzhy after a vowel ; as in invanon^ dition, 
S is silent in itUj uland^ aidey dettuat^ viscount, 

XX. OF THE LETTER T, 

The j^neral somid of the consonant T^ is heard in time, UUeTy «l^ 

T. immediately after the accent, takes the sound of ^, be^re «, an<f ffcnr^ 
erally also before wu: as in tuUureyfsature, virtue, righUoue, oourUow : wnen 
« or a; precedes, it takes this sound before ia or to; n& infutUan, battion. 
mketion. But the general sound of t after the accent, when rollowed by i ana 
an other Yowd, la that of «A,; as in creation, pafieM,. ca/uHofte. 

TiB sometimes silent; as in qfien, rueUe, whietle, 

1% represents an eiemeutair sound. It is either sharp, as in tMnffyCikiad, 
tkinketh: or flat, as in ikie, w/Mer,. tkUker. 

Th intUal is sharp ; as in thank : except in than, that, the, ihee, their, tkemf 
ihm, ikenee, ikere, M«M,t^, thine, thie,thHher,thMe, thou, mim^m^ and their 
ooDQ^unds. 

Th^^nal is also sharp; as in sauih: except in heneaihy haoih, uM^ and se^ 
end verbs in th, which are frequently (and more properly) writtMi with final 
e; as in eoo^. emoothe, bequeathe, 

Th medial is sharp, when preceded or followed by a consonant; as in 
iwarthy, athtoart: except in orefftren, hurthen, faHhet, Jarthinff^ murther, 
northern, worthy, 

2% between two vowels, is generally flat in words purely English; as in 
ccOher, neither, whither : and sharp in words from tibe learned languages ; as 
m atheiet^ether, method, 

Th in Thamee, ThamnUy ^yme, asthma, p-thieic, and tSinr oompotmcfo, ia 
pronounced like t, 

XXI. OF THE LETTER U. 

The vowel 27 has three donnds properly its own : — 

1. The open, long, or diphthongaf; as in tube, cubic. Juvenile. 

2. The close or short ; as in titb, butter. Justice, 
8. The middle ; d&.'m puU, pulpU, arif%d, 

{^forming a syllable by itself, is nearly equivalent in sound to yotf, and 
reouirea the artide a, ana not em, before it ; as, a union, 

Bwry and husy^ are prononnoed bem, bieey. Their compounds are similar. 

After r or rh, open u, and the Si-phmon^ ue and ui, tak« the scMind of o&f 
as in rude, rhubarb, rue, rv^td,/hwt,/rut^kit, 

DI?HTBOKO& HXQtUfmXta WITH F. 

£^!n the proper diphthongs ua, ue, uiyue, uf, has the sound of w, oteo 
feMe; bb In persuade, query, quell, qwet, languid, quote, otHaquy, 

Ua, an improper diphthong, has the sound — I. of middle a; as in guard:, 
guarman: 2. <h doae a ; as in quareudes, piquant : B, of obseure « ; aa m t^ 
tuale and ita compounds : 4. of open u; as m manbuamaker, 

Ue, an improper diphthong, has the sound — I. xifopen k ; as in htue, ensue, 
ague: 2. of close e; aein gu«st: 8. ofeibseure e; as in league, antique, 

Uu an improper diphthong, has the sound— I. of open t; as guide, guile: 
2. of chse i; as m conduU, circuit: 8. of open u; as in Juice, suiL 

Uv, an improper diphthong, has the sound— I. of open y; as is bmy: 2^ ef 
fsMe y, or ^^ efeme ; as in plaguy, 

TRIPHTHONGS BEGINNING WITH U. 

Uai is pronounced like vojo/y ; as in gtiav-a-cum, quail, quaint, 
Uaw is sounded like wa in water ; as in squaw, a female Indian. 
Uay has the sound of way, as in Pa-ra-guay ; except in quay, which Walker 
pronounces iee. 
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Um and «m are sounded 1000; as in ^tMuy. queer^ tqunl^ Bqueeae 
Uoi and uoy are sounded vni; as in gwril^ buoy, 

XXn. OF THE LETTER V. 

The consonant Talways has a sound like that of /flattened; as in love^ 
tuUfure, It is never silent. 

XXin. OF THE LETTER W. 

n^ as a eontoMMty has the sound heard in winSy tmn, heing a sound lesa 
vocal than t^at of 00, and dependixig more upon the lips. 

W before A, is pronounced as if it followed the A; as in wikaty when. Be- 
fore r it is always silent; as in wrathy weneih: so in iBkoUf whoop, awordj 
annoeTy two, 

WiB never used alone as a vowel : except in some Welsh names, in which 
it is equivalent to 00 ; as in Owm Corny, In a diphthong, when heard, it has 
tiiepower of 11 ; as in hrow: but it is frequently silent; as in.^oir, mow, dbe, 

Wj when sounded before vowels, being reckoned a conaonant, we have no 
diphthongs or triphthongs heginnimg with this letter. 

XXrV. OF THE LETTER X. 

The consonant Xhas a iMrp sound, like 1»; as in <».* and 9k flat one, like 
gzij&m example, 

Xis sharp, when it ends an accented sellable; as in eaeUy excdlmoB: or 
when it precedes an accented syllable beginning with a consonant; as in 
expound^ eaqmnae, 

Xunaccented, is generally flat when the next syllable begins with a vowel; 
as in exiety exotic, 

XintMaly in Greek proper names, has the sound of 0; as in JSm^Aiw, 20im^ 
OppOy Xenophony Xerxee, 

XXV. OF THE LETTER Y. 

j; as a oontonanty has the sound heard in yardy youth; beinff rather less 
vocal than the feeble sound of » or y, and serving merely to modlty that of a 
succeeding vowel, with which it is quickly united. 

J", as a vowel, nas the same sounds as i:-— 

1. The open or long; as in cry, ihyme, cycle, 

2. The close or short; as in eykemy aymptomy eynie, 

8. The feeble ; (like open e feeble ;) as in cymoTy eydoidaly mercy. 

The vowels % and y have, in general, exacuy the same sound under similar 

drcumstanoes ; and, in forming derivatives, we often change one for the 

other: as in tf%, cUies; tie, tying; easy, eaeily, 

Ty before a vowel heard in the same syllable, is reckoned a eonaonamU ; we 

have, therefore, no diphthongs or triphthongs oomrMiMvng with this letter. 

XXVI. OF THE LETTER Z. 

The oonsonaat Zalways has the soand otiJM; «8 in irww, MttUk. 



APPENDIX II. 

(ETYMOLOGY.) 

OF THE DEEIVATION OF WORDS. 

I>eriTsti<m is a swedes of E^fmolo^ irUch ezpUuns the TBrions mettiodB 
uj irMdi those denvatiye woras whi<» are not formed hj mere giammatical 
lBflecti<His, are dednoed from their primitives. 

Most of those words which are regarded as primitiyes in English, maj be 
traoed to ulterior sources, and many of them are found to be componnos or 
derivatiTes in other hm^pages. A knowledge of the Saxtm^ Latm, Oreek^ 
and I^tnA languages, will throw much li^ht on this subject. But as the 
learner is supposed to be unacquainted with those languages, we shall not 
go b^ond tne predncts of our own j except to show him the origin and 
primitiYe import of some of our deflmtiTe and connectiiig partides, and to 
explain the prefixes and terminations which are frequently employed to form 
En^Ssh denvatives. 

The rude and cursory languages of barbarous nations, to whom literature 
is unknown, are among those transitoiy things which, by the hand of time, 
are frrecoverably buried in oblivion. The m>ric of the KngliRh language is 
undoubtedly of Saaon origin ; but what was the form of the language spoken 
by the Samnu^ when about the year 450 they entered Britain, cannot now be 
aocuratdy known. It was probably a dialect of the Oijikie or Tnttome, This 
AniffloSaaoon dialect, bdng the nucleus, recdved laige accessions frt>m other 
toDgnes of the north, from the Mrman f¥enek, and from the more polished 
languages ot Borne and Greece, to form the modem .^i^^ttft. The speech of 
our rude and warlike anoestors thus gradually improved, as Ohnstianity, 
dvilkalaon, and knowledge, advanced the arts of life in Britain ; and, as 
early as the tenth century, it became a language c«[>able of expressing all the 
sentinientB of a dvilized pcK>ple. Fran the time of Alfred, its progress may 
be traoed by means of wntii^ which remain ; but it can ecarody be oalled 
^tffUth till about the thirteenth century. And for two <xr three centuries 
later, it was so different from the modem English, as to be scarcdy intelli- 
gible to most readers ; but, nadually improving by means upon whidi we 
cannot here dilate, it at lengUi became what we now find it, a hmgnage, oojo- 
ouB, strong, refined, and capable of no inoonsiderable degree of harmony. 

Ijie following is an explanation of the Saaon letters employed below : 



bo d e fgh ijk 1 mn op 


q 


bcbepshi klmnop 


cp 


rst th uvwxya. 




jifC Corjuvpxya. 




SECnON I. — ^DEBIVATION OP THE AETICLES. 





1. Aocordinff to Borne Ibokej the is the Saxon 5e from 6ean to take; and is 
nearly equivafont in meaning to that or thoae. We find it written in andent 
works, re* M, see, ye, ce, &e, ]>e, and che ; and, tradngit Uurough what wo 
suppose to be the oldest of these forms, we rather conifer it the imperative 
ofrcon to see, 

2. An is the Saxon cen^ one, an, onx ; and. bv dropping n before a conso- 
nant, becomes a. Gawin DougUu^ an andent laglisn wnter. wrote oim, evtn 
before a consonant ; as, "uliw book,"— "-^n* lang spare,"— "jIjm vdame." 
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SECTION n. — DERIVATION OP NOUNS. 

In EngUthf Noniui are derived from noons, from a^jeotiYes, from verbe, 
or from participles. 

L Nouns are derived from Ntmn9 la sevend diflEoroiit ways :— 

1. Bv adding tkip^ dam^ rie, tokk^ otj atSj koodf or head: BB^fBOow, feOoW' 
tikip; hng^ kinodom; bishop^ bimopne: oaUjjfyCir bativ. bauiwiok; aenaUf 
mnaiar; tetrarehy tdrarekate; ehUdy ehiUdhood; ucd^ OooMtuL These gene- 
rally denote dominion, office, or character. 

2. By adding tan: as, mime, muridan; phyrie, phytieian. These gene- 
rally denote profession. 

8. By adding y or «y.* as, slavey sluwry ; fwA^fix^xry ; mrm, tcmeryj etO- 
Ur, cuOUry; grocer^ grooery. These sometunes denote a state, or harat of 
action ; sometimes, an artiflcer's wares or shop. 

4. By adding age or ode: b», patron, patronage ; porter^ porterage; Umd^ 
bandage; lemony lemonade. 

5. By adding kin, leL ling, ock, d, or erel: as, lamb, lambHn: river, rimt- 
let: dtick, ductUng; huL huloekj run, runnd; eoek, coetereL These denota 
little things, and are called dimmutives. 

6. By Moinff iet: as. pedbn, peahniet: botang, botaniet. These daiot» 
persons devoted to, or skuled in, the sahject esq^essed hy the i»imitive. 

7. By prefhdng an adjective, or an other nonn, and fixrming a oompouid 
word: as, Miday, foreman, etateeman, tradeeman. 

8. By prefixing om, in, non, or im, to reverse the meaning: a^ order, di^ 
obeervance^nMMibeervanoe ; tryik, %mtinUlu 
"^ — agauut or oppoeiU: as, attraction. 




10. By adding eee, ix, or mm. to change mascolines to feminines: as^ Mr, 
heireee; prophd, propheteee ; abbot, aibibeee ; teetator, teetatrix ; Jkero, ierome, 

11. Noons are derived frt>m Acyeethes in several difEerent ways :•— 

1. By adding neee, itg. ship, dom, or hood : as, good, goodneae; read, reaiitg; 
hard,Aard^ip f* taiee^ tnedom ; /alie,/aleekood. 

3. By chai^mg t mto ee or eg: as, radiant, radianee; emmguent, mnm 
gmnee;fiagrant,flagranoy; current, aurreneyk 

8. Bv changing some of the letters, and addhig i or th : bb, long, tength;: 
broad, oreadth; tngk, height. The noons indoded onder these thne heads,, 
generally denote abstract qoalilies, and are called abstract noons. 

4. By adding ard: as, drunk, drunkard; dtM, duUard, Theaer denote 
the character of a person. 

$. By addinff iet: as, eensual, eeneudUet; rogal, rogaUd, These dtaioto 
persons devoted, addicted, or attached, to somethiiur. 

6. By adding a, the Latm ending of neoter plimus, to certain proper ad- 
jectives in an: as, Miltonian, JiUtoniana; i. e., MUonian tkinM^mattxm 
relating to Jfito*. ^^ 

m. Noons are derived from Verbs in several different ways:— 
1. By adding^ ment^ anee, ure, or age: as, punish, punishment ; repent,, r^ 
pentanee ;forfeU, forfeit ure ; stow, stowage; equip, equipage, 

5. By chai^inff the termination of the veri>, into se, ee, sion, Hon, ation, or 
ifion: as, expand, expanse, expansion; pretend, pretence, pretension; invent, 
iwoention; create, creation ; omit, omission ; provtde, promsum ; reform, refor- 
mation; oppose, opposition. These denote the act of d<ung, or the thing 
done. 

8. By a^^a&ig er or or: as, hunt, hunter; write, writer; edSeet, collector. 
Thesegenerally denote the doer. 
4. Noons and veri>B are sometimes alike in orthography, hot different in 

SrmranoiBtion : as, a house, to house ; a r«ft W, to rebd^ : a rec^ord, to record''. 
ometimes they are wholly alike, and are distineaisned only by the oon- 
strnction : as, Ufve, to lotfe;fear, to fear; sleep^ to sleip. 

IV Nouns are often derived fr^m Participles in ing. Such nouns are 
osuany distingaished from partidples, only by their constrooUon : as, a 
attfUtihijgi. the understanding, murmurings, ditjput%ngs: 
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SECTION III. — ^DERIVATION OF ADJECTIVES. 

In EngUthy Adjectives are derived from norms, from adjectives, from 
verbs, or from participles. 

I. Adjectives are derived- from Nbuna in several diflferent ways : — 

1. By adding ous, urns, eoutf y, ey, ic, cd, ical, or ine : (sometimes with an 
omission or cnan^ of some of the final letters :) as, danger ^ dangerous ; 
glory ^ glonaw; right, righteous ^^ rock, rocky / ctojf, clayey ; poet.poeUo; no- 
Uouy national; methods methodical f vertex, vertical j cUrgy, cieirioal; adO' 
mant, adamamtme. Adjectives thus formed, generally apply the proi)ertioB 
of their primitives to the nonns to which thev relate. 

2. By addincr /t<2.* as, fear, fearful; cheer, cheeiftd; grace, graerfuL 
These denote abundance. 

8. By adding some: as, harden, hurdeneome ; game, gamesome. These de- 
note P^ntv. but with some diminution. 

4. By adding en: as, oaJb, oaken; silk, silken. These generally denote the 
matter of whi(m a thing is made. 

6. By adding ly or ma ; as, friend, friendly ; child, childish. These denote 
resemblance ; for ly signifies 7i^. 

6. By adding able or il>le : as, fashion, fashionable ; access, accessible. But 
these terminations are generally added to verbs. 

7. By adding less: as, house, houseless; death, deathless. These denote 
privation or exemption. 

8. Adjectives from proper names, take various terminations : as, America, 
American; England, MigUsh ; Dane, Danish', Portugal, Portuguese; Plato, 
Platonic, 

9. By adding ed: as, saint, sainted; bigot, bigoted. These are participial, 
and are often joined with other adjectives to form compounds ; as, tnree- 
rided, hare-footed, long-eared, hundred-handed, fiat-nosed, 

10. Nouns are often converted into adjectives, without change of termina- 
tion : as, jpaper currency ; a gold chain. 

11. Adjectives are derived from. Adjectives in several diifferent ways : — 

1. By adding ish or some : as, white, whitish ; lone, lonesome. These denote 
qoali^ with some diminution. 

2. By prefizinjg^ dis, in, or un : as, honesty dishonest ; consistent, inconsiS' 
tent; wise, unwise. These express a negation of the quality denoted by 
their primitives. 

8. By adding ^ or ^; as, swarth, swarthy; good, goodly. Of these there 
are but few ; ror almost all derivatives of the latter form, are adverbs. 
in. Adiectives are derived from Verbs in several different ways: — 

1. By aading able or ible: (sometimes with a change of some of the final 
letters:) s&j^jSrish, perishable; vary, variable; convert, convertible; divide, 
divisible. These denote susceptibility. 

2. By adding ive or ory: (sometimes with a change of some of the final 
letters:) as,eUct, elective; interrogate, interrogative, interrogatory; d^end, 
d^enaive ; arfame, dtfamatory, 

8. "Words ending in ate, are mostly verbs : but some of them may be emr 
ployed as adjectives, in tne same form, especially in poetry: as, reprobate, 



IV. Adjectives are derived from Participles in the following ways :— 

1. By prefixing un: as, unvieldina, unregarded, undeserved, 

2. By combining the participle witn some word which does not belong to 
the verb ; as, wofl^aring, hcUouhsounding, long-drawn, 

8. Participles often become adjectives without change of form. Such ad- 
jectives are distinguished from participles onlv by the construction : as, *^ A 
lasting ornament ;"— " The starving chy mist ;"— " Words of learned length," 

SECTION IV. — ^DERIVATION OF THE PRONOUNS. 

I. The EngUth Pronouns are all of Saxo» origin. The following appean 
to be their derivation :— 

14* 



me; 


we, 


o»r or wrf , 


U8. 


me; 


?©» 


ujie, 


or. 


^z 


y»» 


your or yowe, 


j^. 


be; 
him; 


2:^. 


eopeji, ^ 
tA^r or theire, 


eop. 


him: 


h^ 


hijia, or heojia. 


hem. 


her; 


ihey, 


^;&nror ^Atftrt, 


ihem. 


lieri; 


hi. 


hijia,or heopa, 


hem. 


i^f 


tfey, 


their or their», 


them. 


hit; 


hi, 


hina,or heoyia, 


hem. 
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Edg. If n»y or m{n«, 

8az. ic, mm, 

Eng. Mott, thy or ^in«, 

Sax. &u, bin, . 

£ng. he, hit, 

Sax. he, h^, 

Eng. the, her, or here. 

Sax. heo, hejut or h^jia, 

Eng. *<, ite. 

Sax. hit, htr> 

The plurals and oblique cases do not all appear to be regnlar derivatives 
from the nominative singular. Man j of these pronouns, as weU as a vast 
number of other words of frequent use in the language, were varkmriv writ- 
ten by the old English and Ax^lo-Saxon authors. He who traces the history 
of our language will meet with them under all the following forms, and per- 
hi^more:— 

1. I, J, Y, y, ^, 1, ic, che, ich, ic ;— my, mi, mm, mihb, myne, myn, mpi] — 
KB, mee, me, meh, meo, mech ; — ^wx, wee, ve, pe; — oub or oubs, oure, ojia^ 
ure, urin, uren, ume, user, usser, usses, usse, ussum ; — vb, ous, vb, upt usa, 
usie, usich, usig, usih. 

2. Thou, thoue, thow, thowe, thu, »u, ]>u;— thy, thi, thin, thimx, thyne^ 
thyn, ©m, })in ;— ihsb, the, theh, thee, »e |)e ; — ^ye, yee, ze, zee, se, ghe ; — 
TOUR or TouBs, youre, zour, jour, soure, hure, eopeji ; — you, youe, yow, jou, 
zou, ou, 111, rah, eop, low, geow, eowih^ eowic, iowih. 

8. He, hee, hie, hi, he, se;— ma, hise, is, hys, hyse, ys, fs, h^, hfr; — 
BDf, hincy hen, hyne, hiene, mon, hym, h^m, im, lum ;— "ibxy, thay, the!, 
the, tha, thai, thii, yai, hi, hii, hie, heo, hig, hyg, h^, hij. hi;— 'iHKixor 
iBioBs, ther, theyr, theyrs, thair, thare, hare, here, her, nir, hire,hira, 
h jrpa, 5eojiA, ]>eojw, heora ;— ^thkic, theym, thym, thaym, thaim, thaaie^ tham, 
em, hem, heom, hiom, hom, com, him, hi, hig. 

4. Shx, shee, sche, echo, sho, shoe, r<»B, reo, heo, hio, hin ;— cam, [pos- 
sessive,] hur, hirj hire, hyr, hyre, h^e, h^jia, hepa ;— hxb, [ol^eotive,] nir, 
hire, hen, byre, hi. 

6. It, itt, hyt, hytt, vt, yt, hit. It, hie. According to Home Tooke, this pro- 
noun is from the pemct partioiple of h»tan, to name, and signifies ^ eaid; 
but Dr. Alexander Murray makes it the neuter of a declinable aiJUective, 
^< he^ heo, hlta, thie.'^—Met, JEurop. Zan^., VoL i, p. 815. 

n. The relatives are derived from the same source, and hove passed 
through similar dianges, or varieties in orthography ; as, 

1. Who, ho, wha, hwa, wua, hua, qua, quha, bpa, hue ;— whose, who's, 
whoB, quhois, quhais. quhase, hp«r ;— whom, whome, quhum, quhome, 
hwom^pam, hwem, nwsene, hwone. 

5. WmoH, whiche, whvche, whilch, wych, quilch, quilk, qohilk, hwilo,. 
hpilcLhwylo, hwelc, whilk, huilic, hvilc 

8. What, hwat, hwsBt. hwet, quhat. This pronoun, whether relative or 
interrogative, is regarded by some as a neuter derivative from the masculine 
or femmine wha, wno. It may have been thence derived, but, in modem 
English, it is not always of the neuter gender. 

4. That, in Anglo-Saxon, is thast, or J'St. Home Tooke supposes this 
word to have been originally the perfect partadple of thean, to take. This 
derivation is donbtfhl. 

From its various uses, the word that is called sometimes a pronoun, some- 
times an adjective, and sometimes a coigunction ; but, in respect to deriva- 
tion, it is, doubtless, one and the same. — As an adjective, it was formerly 
applicable to a plural noun ; as, ^^That holy ordreey^Dr. Martin, 

SECTION V. — ^DERIVATION OP VERBS. 

In Englieh, Verbs are derived from nouns, from adjectives, or from verbs. 
L Verosars derived from iVSmns in the followhig ways:-- 
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1. By adding ite^ ue, en, trr aU: as, tnOhor, tmAoriu; eriiie, eriiieise; 
knffih, lenatkm; ongin, origimaU, The terminatioii iM ia of Greek origin; 
ana «m, of Fren<di : the farmer should be generally preferred in forming 
English deriTStives : bat iae usoally terminates such verbs as are essentially 
formed by means of prefixes; as, arise, ditguUe, advise, dreumcise, despise^ 
suTtntsef cont/ptise, conpTcntse, enierpnse* 

2. By changing a consonant, or by adding mate « .* as, 0^0100, adcise; batk, 
bathe; hreaih, brmthe, 

II. Verbs are derived ftom AdjeatvMs in the following ways : — 

1. By adding en, ate, or «m; as, deep, deepen; domesUe, domestioaU; HvH, 



2. Many adjectives become verbs, without change of form: as, 1 
tixvm ; drw, to dry ; Uaek, to Nadk: forward, to forward, 
III. Verbs are derived firom Verbs in the following ways : — 

~ " -' [ <iw or tin, to reverse the meaning: as, please^ displease; 
y; fasten, vnfasienj tnuade, unimime. 
r «, be, for, fore, tms, over, out, wider, tip, or with: as, rise, 
n^»#iMc, hesprinMe; bid, forbid: see, foresee; take, mistaie; look, 
t; rmn, outrun; go, undergo ; hold, uphold; draw, wUhdrow. 

8SCTION VI. — ^DERIVATION OP PARTICIPLES. 

All ^tgUsh Participles are derived from English verbs, in the manner ex- 
plained under the head of Etvmology ; and when forei^ participles are in- 
trodaoed into our language, tney are not participles wiUi us, bat belong to 
some other part of sp^ch. 

SECTION VIL — DERIVATION OP ADVERBS. 

1. In English, manj Adverbs are derived from adjectives by add 
which is an abbreviation for Uke: as, eandid, eanaidly; sordid, so 
Host adverbs of manner are thus formed* 

2. Many adverbs are componnds formed fh>m two or more English words: 
as, herem, thereby, to-day, always, already, elsewhere, sometimes, wherewUhaL 
The formataoB and the meaning of these are in general sufficiently obvious. 

8. About seventy adverbs are formed by means of the prefix a ; as. Abreast, 
sibrpad. meross, afresh, away, ago, awry, astray, 

4. Neede, as an adverb, (meaning neeewan^,) is a contraction of need is; 
prithee, at I pray thee; alone, of oS one; only, of otm Uke; anon, of i» one 
[instant] ; never, ofne ever; [not ever]. 

5. Very ia firom the French veray, or vrai, true. ^*StiU,*^ says Tooke, " is 
firom the imperative of the Saxon rcellan, to put i*^ and " Else is firom the 
imperative of aleran, to dismissJ** JSath^ is the comparative of the ancient 
raih, soon. 

SECTION Vni. — DERIVATION OP CONJUNCTIONS. 

The ^RigUsh Conjunctions are mostly of Saaeon origin. The best diction- 
aries of our language give us, for the most part, the same words in SaoDon 
eharaoters ; but MoiHte Tboke, in his Diversums <f PurUy, a learned and 
curious work which* the advanced student may peruse with advantage, 
traces these and many otiier EngHsh particles to Saaon verbs or parHcipUs, 
The following derivations, so far as they partake of such specuuitions, are 
offered principally on his authority : — 

1. Althouoh, signifying adndt, aUow, is firom a0 and though; the latter 
being the imperative of an ancient verb, meaning to allow, 

2. An, an obsolete conjunction, signifying (^, or ^ran^ is the imperative of 
the Saaoon verb anan, to grant, 

8. And, denoting addUion, is said by Tooke to come firom an-ab, the iay- 
perative of anan-ab, to grcmt to, to add, 

4. As, according to Dr, Johnson, is fh>m the Teutonic als; but J, E, 
Tooke says that die itself is a contraction for otf and the original partide es cr 
Of, meaning il, that, or which. 
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6. l^mil■i^ mining iy eomm^ m fSrom le (Saxon fSnr M and cause, 

6. BoiB, <M teo, is from the proDomiiial adjective buk; which, aooovdiog 
to Dr, AUz. Mmraiffy ia a contiactioD of the Viaigothio Ao^oti, doahled. The 
Ang^o-fiazoot wrote tat it Mm, I/uUbu^ btOa^ aod batwa; i. e^ fto, hoth, tea, 
two. 

7. Bci^ implyiogAiis^ipfi, is supposed bj Tooke to have come from *'boc, 
the imp e rati ve of bocan, to booi, to addJ" 

& BcT, dmotinggEeytoWyiscoinectniedbythesameintfaortoha^ecoms 
from ** be-iu:aii, the imperative of beon-iit^ii, to be ouL^^ 

9. Erbbb, ome cfike iteo, is from the Saxon offetikerj or effiher, 

10. Ekk, signifying aleo car add, (now nearly obsolete) is from eac, the im- 
pentive of eaeaiL to add. 

11. EzcEPiv wnidi. as a conjoDetioo, means «fitet, is the hnperative, or 
(according to Dr. Mnmm) an andent peiftot participle, of the vero 119 eaBotpL 

12. Fob, meaning Ambmm, is the Saxon piqi, cr the Dutch fuor^ fkom a 
Gothic noun signifying eMM0 or aoiv;. 

18. If, mesnmgyMsc, ^nwl, agois, is from zVi W»] the inqwrative of a^yan, 
ifoioe. 

14. Lnr, meaning tkat not, diemieted, is from lereb, the perfect r«rftKT^ 
of leran, todiamue. 

15. Nbihib, im^ eUher^ is a union and contraction of n* eiiker: our ohl 
writen frequently used ne tor not. 

16. Nob, ital other , noi dee, is a union snd contraction of fw or. 

17. N oi w uMBf A HPDro, not himderimg, is an English compound which needs 
no ftuther explanation. 

18. Ob has been supposed a contraction of the Ssxon o5em other. Dr. 
Bosworih gives o5(^ as its Saxon equivalent. 

19. Savs, [hut, except,"] sncientiy used as a conjunction, is the Imperative of 
the verb to eave, meaning to except. 

20. SnrcB [eeeing or eeen^ is from jiner, or ryne, the perfect participile of 
reon, to eee. SeMig, too, is sometimes a copulative coigunction. 

21. Than, which introduces the letter term of a oofmparieon^ is fixm the 
Saxon 5snne, which ^as used fer the ssme purpose. 

22. That \Uikm\ is from 5flet, the perfect participle of Sean, to take. 
28. Tbouoh [aUiw] is trom ^apis, the imperative of bapisan, to aUow. 

24. Uinj» [except, diemiee,'] is from onler, the imperative of onleran, to 



25. Whxthkb, which introduces the first term of an dUermatk/e^ is the 
Ssxon hpsB&en, which was used for the same purpNOse. 

26. Tet, [neverthdeee,] is from get;, the imperative of jecsn, to get, 

SECTION IX. — DERIVATION OP PREPOSITIONS. 

The foUowing is the derivation of most of the EngUsh Prepositions : — 

1. About [at cirouit] is fix>m the French a, or the English predix a, mean- 
ing at or to, and bout, meaning turn, or UmU. 

2. Above [at^^high'] is from the Saxon, a, be, and upa, MgJL 
, 8. Agbosb tat-0roM] is from a and the noun oroee, 

4. AiTKB [farther in the rear] is the oomparitive of ifft, now used <mly by 



5. AoAiMBT [oppoeed t6\ is fixnn on-jeonb, gone at. 

6. Along [at4ong] is from a and long. 

7. AioD [at mid or middle] is from a and mid. 

8. Amidst [at midst] is from a and midet, contracted from middeet, the su- 
perlative of mid. 

9. Among [a-miaeed] is abbreviated fix>m amongst. 

10. Amongst [a-mixed] is from a and mongst, a Saxon participle signifying 
mixed. 

11. Abound [at circle] is from a and round, a circle or sphere. 

12. At [Joimng] is supposed by some to come from the I^Uin ad: but Dr. 
Iforrevsays, ** we have m Teutonic at for aot, touching or touched, joined, 
ia.''-MH.iang.,\,m. ^ '' 
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15. AiHWAsr [Mrott] is from a and rtmaiY, ctom. 

14. Bkpqbb [iy^^'rvl ift from the prefix be and the a4iecthre>Swv. 

16. BnnTD r^fNUfitf) is from the prefix be sad the scyeotiye iimd, 

16. Bklow [0;J4cm9] is from the prefix be and the a^jectlTe fots. 

17. BkxxaibTMov] is from it snd the s^jective •ea&f low ; whenoe the 
oompaTatiTe netker^ lower. 

18. BttiDS {hhmde\ia from be snd the noun eide. 

19. BBwnMrTi yritf i tl isfiqmfegandtheplni^noim 
80. Baiwmm T^f- l iPOMi J is from be snd tceoM», two. 

SI. Baa rw ii T \betwee m ] is from be snd <«0|ik, a Gothic woid aigtdtjfmg two^ 

22. Bkroiro \b9ifone\ is from Af snd jeonb, the perfect psrtieiple of 
saonban, topaee^ or go. 
28. Br (fimneily wiitlen bi and be) is the im per ati Te of beon, to be. 

24. GoofOBDnHo is fitxn the first partidple ofthe verb to ooiteem, 

25. DowH [2ov] is firom the Angi(>-8axoB adjet^Ye dtm, low. 

26. DuBoro {Jtadmuf\ is from an old Terb dmre. to last, lofmeily htnae; ai. 
^ While the worid i^T du^.^'—Ckamem^e SM^e TUe. 

27. ExoKFT is from ue imperstiTe, or (aoooraing to Dr, Mnton) the an- 
cient pnfiMSt paitieiple, ofthe verb to eaoepL 

28. £xoBnEiHo is from the first partidpie ofthe verb to exapt, 

29. Fob [2y eamee qf] is from a Gotfaie noui sigmiyiiw anim or mie. 

80. Tbok is derired fitim the Sszon niimi, or ppam, ft 

81. Ih is from the la/Snin: the OredL is cr, and the 1 

82. iBioisaQQnqKNmdoftAandto. 
88. NonrmarAXDaw {na hi nd ering] is from tiie sdrerb not^ and tiie par- 
ticiple tnOiteMiyy. >- '•> '^ 

& Of is from ue Saxon or, which A Umi^ supposes to be from a novn 



5. OiT (opposed to m») 2V. Jehneom derives from the Butch t^. 

86. Oh is traoed bj e^moloeists to the Gothic aaa, the German on^ the 
Dnfecih ooA.* but audi a, oeriTation does not^ He meaning. 

87. OuTQV (opposed to into) is from the sdverb otd snd the piepoeitioQ ff 
— "iisaaDy written sepaiately, bat better joined in some instances. 

88. Ovm [oftosf] is from ii]«]ia. A^A^. 

S9. OvxanEWABV is « compoimd oiower and tkwartf cross. 

40. Tua is a contraction from the perfect j)articiplejiaMei. 

41. Boinm \abouf\ is from the nomi or s4)ective round, 

42. finoB [mm], saja Tooke, is from the perfect partidple of reon, to «m. 
48. Thbovob (oontnoted from thorough) is from a Saxon word meanii^r 

door orpaeeage. 

44. ^raaoueHouT is b compoimd of through and ouL 

45. Tell [the ond] is from the Saxon cil, [Saxonfbr^] noting end of time. 

46. To is a rimpie word from the Saxon t:o, which is supposed to coma 
from B Gothic noon signifying end. 

47. TouoHoro is from the first partidple ofthe verb to touA. 

48. TowABD or TowikBos is probaUy a compound of to and ward^ ftook 
pajibian, to loot. 

49. TJhdbb [on nether] is firom the Butch on neder, on lower. 

50. UKDBBincATH is B compouud from under and netdh^ low. 

51. TJimL is a compound from ob or im and tiU, the end. 

52. TJwto (now little used) is firom ob or tin and to. 

58. Up is from the Saxon up, which J3:7bai»trsoeB to apa,;U^ 

54. Upov [high on] is frmn w snd on. 

55. Wbh [join] is probabl7lh>m the imperatiTe of piCan, tojom. 

56. Wnmv [2Jv-m»] ib from with and in. 

67. Wrhoot py-ofrf] is firom with snd out. 

68. Worth [<^the vaUte qf] is firom the Saxon verb toyrthan or weortMan. 
to be; and ban, by pedigree, tn good a claim to be a preposition as 6y and 

• Jbiidtfahoaldbeiuedssapieposmoii, and beetdee odI/jM an adverb. 8««rMp 
aoDBlMtUadtaaaMon^tniknii^beffaPhiloeepb^qf 
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wUh: the old Epglisli writen used worth torhe^va, vrvrj port of the coigii' 
gatioii. Aooording XaJ,H* Tbote^ wUh^ in the two oompoiinds within and 
wUhovt^ ie iSrom ffTX>, the imperative of pj|i5an, to he; end the meeoinR of 
the former is fo #», end of the latter he odL Compare the deriTstione of sr, 
WRB, and woBiH ; and aee oheervations 6th and 7th, on Bole 2Sd, page 
S09. 

SECnON X — ^DEBiyATIOK OF INTEBJECTIONS. 

Thoae ff^gpfiificftrt and oonstmctive words which are oooasionally used as 
Intenectione, do not require an explanation here ; and thoee mere eonnde 
whion are in no wise expressive of thought, scaroely admit of definition or 
derivation. The interjection Hit is probably a corruption of the a4jective 
A^A,"— Alas is from the French AAu;— Alack is probably a corruption of 
OMf/— WxLAWAT (which is now corrupted into wwaday^) is from the Saxon 
palapa, wo an tM/— Fu. tnm juao, to Ao^tf/— Hktdat, from hiffh dajf;^ 
Ataumt, from the French awuUj before ;— Lo, from jooi,*— Bbqosx, fr«m he 
and gone; — ^Wxloqkx, from weU and come. 

SECTION XL — ^EXPLANATION OF THE PBEFIXEa 

In the formation of words, certain particles are often employed as parefixes ; 
which, as they generally have some peculiar import, may be sepantely ex- 
plained. A row of them are of Anglo-Saxon origin ; and tiie greater part 
of these are still employed as separate words in our language. The rest are 
Latin, Greek, or French prepositions. The roots to which Uiey are prefixed, 
are not always proper Sngiish words. Those which are snoh, are called 
Stparaile BaaieaU; and those which are not such, JbueparaUe SadiedU. 
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1. A, as an English mfix, signifies of», mi, «^ or <o; as in it-hoard, a-ehore^ 
Urdeep^ (It-far, a^fidd. The Fruich a., to, is probably the same parode; as 
in a^dteu. This prefix is sometimes redunduit ; as m a^wake, a^rite. 

2. Bxsi^^es vpon, to, ly, or for; as in be-mtter,he4kiU8, ho-Ode, he- 
$peak. It IS sometunes redundant ; tAiiiheyird,o&-deaLbe4o9ed. 

8. CouNTKB means o^atfM^ or <)>^ponfo; as m eoi mt er powe, etn mt et oM emcey 
counter-natural. 

4. Fob, in composition, seems to BigniQr/^vfii .* it is found in the irregular 
verbs for'hear^ forhid, for-aet, for-gvoe^for-mke, for-woear; and mfor-do, 
for-fattyfor-ptm, forsay, for-think, for-wute, which last are now seldom 
used. 

5. Foiffl, prefixed to verbs, signifies before ; as infor&-hKnp,foro4dl : pre- 
fixed to nouns, it is an a(]yective, and signifies anterior ; as infore-eidej /ore- 
part, 

6. Halt, signi^^ing one of ttco equal parte, is much used in compontion ; 
and. often, merely to denote imperfection: m, haff-^htedj seeing imper- 

7. Mm signifies wrong; as in mie-do, mie-flaee, 

8. OoT, prefixed to verbs, generally denotes excess ; as in out-do, out-Uap: 
prefixed to nouns, it is an adjective, and signifies exterior; as in out-eide, 
out-parieh. 

9. Over usually denotes superiority or excess; ma in over^power. over-strain, 
overAarge, otoer-dote, over-growth, 

10. Self signifies om's own person, or belonging to on^e own person. It Ib 
much used in composition ; as in ee^-hve, eetf-cSmee, wff-afavre^ e^-wiUed, 
eeif-aecueing. Sometimes ««^ means very; as in eetf-eame. 

11. Un denotes negation or contrariety ; as in un-kind, un4oad. 

12. Umdxb denotes inferiority: as in under-wlue, under-derk, 

18. Up denotes motion upwards; as in up-ljft: sometimes subversion ; aa 
iniM-eet, 

it, WxTB, as a prefix, (unlike the common preposition With,) tAgnin^ 
^S^>^/nwi»or&Msifc;aBkt9it^-f(CMd,1^^ 
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CLASS n. — ^LATIK PBSFDQBS. 

The primitdves to which these are prefixed, are not many of them employ- 
ed separately In English. The final letter of the prefix oJ, eon^ tx^in^ob^fgt 
9uby is often changea before certain consonants. 

1. A, AB, or ABs, means from, or away : as, o-t^ to torn from; db-duet^ 
to lead from ; dbt-traety to draw away. 

2. Ad, ae^qf^al^an, op, as, o^— to or at: as, ctd-verij to tnm to; ao-cetU^ 
to yield to; <tf-fiux, aflowinf-to; al-lyy to bind to; atiHMX, to link to; op- 
plf, to put to ; (u-mmef to take to; at-test, to witness to. 

8. Antx,— before : as ante-ctderU^ going before ; atUe^mundane, befi>re the 
world; anU-datey to date before. 

4. Ceboum, — aronnd or about : as, eircum-wjihe^ to roll aronnd. 

6. Ck>M, tiom, CO. coif cor,— -together: as, eoniraet, to draw together; com* 
(m2, to dnve together ; eo-eree^ to force together ; cdl-leei, to gather together; 
eor-radAy to scrape together ; Gonrjunctiony a joining-together. 

6. CoMTBA2---against: as eotUix^-dieif to speak against. 

7. Dx. — o^ from, or down : as, d&^iote, to be a sign of; d&4raeiy to d»w 
ftomid&f>endf to hang down ; dd-press, to press down. 

8. Dd. di,— away or apart: as, dis-peLto drive away; dU-^edy to oat 
aiMfft ; dirwrty to turn away. JHa, before English words, generally reverses 
their meaning; 9&.pleas«y oM-pUoM. 

9. E or XX, «0^ ^,— out : as, 0-jeet, to oast out ; «x4raci^ to draw out; 4»- 
wiac^j a ralsing-oat ; ^^aee, to blot out. 

10. Ez3SA,— beyond: as, extroryagatUy wandering beyond. 

11. In, %L «f», tr.— -in, into, against, or upon: as, in-^pire^ to breathe in; 
iMud$y to <uaw in oy deceit; in^^murej to wall in ; tr-rtfp^»of», a breaking-in; 
tnrtfur, to nm into; ir^-dicty to declare aeainst; im^-^fuUy to charge upon. 
These syllables, prefixed to nonns or adjectives, generally reverse tneir 
meaning; as, vMnUgtany ir^nUiofud, inrteoure, tn-sctne, 

18. Inns.— between: as, inter-iperaej to scatter between; inUr^jeetion^ 
aomething thrown in between. 

18. Imso,— within: as^ inbro-v^rL to tnm within. 

14. Ob, oL ofy opy — agamst: as, oo-trude, to thrust agidnst; ooowr^ to nm 
against; 4^«r, to bnng against; op-potey to place against; o^*«0<, cast 
against. 

16. PxB,— through or by: as, per-vade, to go through; per-ehanee^ by 
ehance; per-oeniy by the hundred. 

16. Post, — after: as, «on^|x>n0,'' to place after. 

17. Pn^ or pre, — ^before : as, pre-^ums, to take before ; pr&-ponUor^ a 
pladna^before, or something placed before. 

18. Plto, — ^for, forth, or forwards : as, pro-ffide, to take care for ; pro-duee^ 
to bring forth ; protrude, to thrust forwards. 

19. PkraKB,— past or beyond: as, preUr-U, gone by; prdtr-naiuraly be- 
yond what is natural. 

20. Bx,— again or ba<&: as, re-^Uw, to view a^^; r&pd, to drive back. 

21. BxcBO,— backwards: as, retro-cession, a gomg-t>aokwards. 

22. Sx,— aside or apart : as, se^duce, to lead aside ; se-csde^ to go apart. 
28. Sxm,— half: as, semi-iXflon, half a colon; semi-circle, half a cirde; 

semi^voufd, half a vowel. 

24. Sub, sup, *Mr,— under: as, svihseribe, to write under; sup-pl/y, to put 
under ; sur-repUon, a creeping-under ; sw-jeet, cast under. 

25. SuBTEB,— beneath: as, »u5^0r-/tM>u«. nowiiur beneath. 

26. Sdpxb, — over or above: as, suwr-jvaous, flowing over; super-naiatU, 
swimming above; super-laHve, carried over. 

27. Trans,— beyond, over, to an other state or place : as, trans-gress, to 
pass beyond or over ; trans-mU, to send to an other place ; transform, to 
change to an other shape. 

CLASS m. — GREEK PREFIXES. 
1. A and an, in Greek derivatives, denote privation : as, a-nomalous, want- 
ing rule ; an-onymous, wanting name ; af^-ardhjf, want of government. 




S28 mgii T Ui'n or wkblsbb gsamxab. 

-both or two: m, —/JIi iiiiii, liiing ia $mo ekmenlB. 

t : 88, (uUi~aeid^ 8gaiD8t acidity ; autj - f tbrilMj 8gMDgt fcvcr; 
g-agaiost. 

4. Apo,V^— from: tajOpo-itropkej atmnii^-from; lyi gf i ii, » taJdng- 
from. 

6. DiA,— throogli : aa, dia-gomdi, throiigh Hie eonien; rfia wrf>r, tiw 
maaaiiTe through. 

6. En, ^— upon : aa, ^i-4mie^ upon tiia pMfIa; yi — gra, v^oa « 

7. Hsm,— lialf : aa, i g aw ylar tf , half » aphfln. 

8. Htfkb,— oyet' : aa, Amr-cHMooi, ot«f-crttioaL 

9. Htpo,— under : aa, kgpo-9tati»^ auhetanoe, or ttut iHdeli rtanda nndsr; 
iapo QutUj auppoaitioii, or » pladiigHUidflr. 

10. Mb4,— i>eyoiid, over, to aa ether atito or |ilaee: aa^ airfa iwjijbjw, 
to change to an other ahape. 

11. Paba, — against : aa, para-dca^ aometliing eoutnuj to c ouuiiuii opfaiioo. 
IS. PsBi,— around: 9A, peri-pktrjf^ the drcnmfeimiee, or m e aaiu e wnmd. 
18. Stk, jym, «y2,— together : aa, Mjp^4aXy » pladng-tt^gedwr ; jjfwjwrtljr, 

aaaibiing-togelher; jyKoUd^ what la taken together. 



CLASS IV.— FRXNCB FBXFIZXB. 

1. A la a pre p e aiti on ufrerj frequent nae fai Y^enok, and t 

io. We have anggeated that it is probahfy the aarne aa ti ^ 

pieflz a. It ia found in a few fiogfiah compoimda thMt are ef Fnnbh, and 
not of Sanm origin: «-iiMii, to 0^ ; o-AmiC, to the end er tarn. 

%. Db, —of or from: aa in cfe-fnmw, of manners ; d^4imtf to ease ftetn or 
ct 

8. Dbmi,— half: as, dsmt^nuu^y half a man; drn m i mt i ^ half agod. 

4. Eh, «m,— in,into,tyriipoti: aa, «Jl-dMl^ to hola in ohatna ; u ai l i»a i, lo 
eiaapin the arms; et^4omb, to pat into a tome ; €iii4o«l tostiid upon. Many 
words are yet wavering between the French and the Latin erChognipfay of 
thia prefix: as, embody, or imbody; entwrmHet, or in§mrtme$; i i ii B Wi , or l»- 
jstffv/ tfw^vw^ or tn^imv* 

5. Sim,^iipon, over, or after: aa. « y w aa n , a naaae npon a name; aiv^ 
wf^ to look over; iur-nve, to live aner, to overlive, to outlive. 



APPENDII III. 

(5T5TAX) 

OF THE QUALITIES OF STYLE. 



hy meum at mmgmmt. Ift is diSovoft fram omto wwds, and k noi to be 
ngoiatodaltQgvyfecr bynlesof eooacnelaon. It ahriTB baa some relataoa 
totheaatfaof^peeBfiarBaDMroftfamkiii^; Mid, bon^ th«t mart ai exfn^' 
rion wbiA bii fliiW||hti loit wmdStj —mac, aometiinBB partakes, noi cnly 
of iHiat i> gharartiirth i of the laany bwt etra of natioearpacaKarrty. Tba 
words wbidi an aatiior c a^to y a , bmj be proper, and ao oonatrocted m to 
ipiolateiioiiikofajiitBK; and jet Ua a^Ie bmj bsv« gnat finltB. 
To deaigiiato the ceoeBil efaaiaelen of arrle, sodi esitbelB aa eoociae, £1^ 



feeble,— aimple, aiferted,— easy, sdl!^ — 
^ c w , orid,— are employed. A eopniderable dfr- 

vereity of a^ple, maw be fiiamd in eompositioDs all eqaaDr eacoeDent in their 
kind. And, indeedL diiEerent sabjecte^ as weD as the diffsient oidowmaita 
by whldi garins is di s tin g ui shed, remme this dtveraitr. Bat in forming bis 
8^rle,tiieManiflr8faoa]djeniembec, uat a neg^igentj feeUe, aflEected, stdl^ or 
ofasooie style, ia ahrs^ fiudtT^ and that peispeoity, esse, simpliatj, 
strength, end neatness, sre qusutMS always to be aoned at. 

In Older to aoqinre a good style, the fireqnent praetaoe of oomposing end 
writing something, is indispensaUy necesssiy. Without ezerdse and dili- 
gent attention, nuea or preomts for the attsinmwit of this objeet, will be of 
no avaiL When the leuner has aoqnired such a knoidedge of grammar, aa 
to be in some degree qualified for the nndeitaking, he shoald devote a stirted 
portion of his time to oonmootion. This ezenase will bring the powers of 
nis mind into requisition, ma way that is weQ oslcdlated to strengthen them. 
And if he has opportunity for reading, he may, by a diligent p^nsal of the 
best suthon, soquire both language and taste, as well as sentiment; and 
these three are the essential quaUfications of a ^Dod writer. 
In regard to the quslities whidi oonstitnto a good style, we csn here ollbr 
- --rbri ""' ^ '^'' ^ ,'-3^ ^.- 



no more than a few brief hints. With lespect to w<Hrds snd p] 
ular attention should be psid to pmniy, proprut^, snd preeuitm; snd. with 
respect to sentences, to penpieuiiy, tmUf. and sirM^iL Under eadi of theee 
heads, we shall arrange in the form of snort preoepU a few of the most im- 
portant directions fai the forming of a good sfyle. 

SBOnON L — OF PUBTTY. 

Purity of style consists in the use of suoh words and phiases only, as be> 
long to the language which we write or speak. 

raKxpT 1. Avoid the unnecessary use of foreign words or idioms : as, 
fraieihmiry hauteuTy delieaieaae, poUtessSf ndiesM! he repented Unueff; iteervee 
to an excellent pmpose. 

P n aospT 2. Avoid, on ordinary occasions, obsolete or antiquated words ; 
as, fiiAt29m, erewhiU* uhosoj albeit^ moreover, aforetMMy mt^QiMOcM, 

Pbioept 8. Avoia strange or unauthoriaea words : 9A, fiuiieni^on^ f«i^pi»- 
tator,JudgematicaL inewnMrmetUy eonnexUy, eieeteris^s tnartvrieed, 

Pbboxpt 4. Avoid bombsst, or affectetion of fine writing. It is ridiculous, 
however serious the subject: sa. ** Personifications, however rich the depio- 
liona, and unconstrainea their latitude ; analogies, however imposing th^ 



S80 iNa r xTUTKS of englibh gbajocar. 

olgeotBofpaiIleI,nidtheiiied]mof oomptfisoa; ouneyer expose tbe oon- 
MqueDoes of m fo the extent of fiMst, or the nnge of demonstntiim.'*— 

SECTION n. — OF PBOPHIETY. 

Pro p riety of Imffiuige oonsistB in the selection and rif^ constractiony of 
such wOTds as the best usage has iq[ipropriated to those ideas wYdotk we in- 
tend to ex{Hness hj them. 

Pbbgkr 1. Ayoid low and pro^neial expresnons: sadi as. *^Sa¥t 7;^— 
*'Tkmit I to MfM^;"— *< Jb gHimioa aort^;"— '' Stsj here wkOe I retain." 

PsBoxpT 8. In writing {ffose, a;Toid words and {dinees that are merely 
poetioal: each as, mom, eveypUtUU^ hme^ amid, qf% <<tfy j r /— ** what time the 
winds arise.'* 

FkBQxrr 8. Avoid tsofanical terms: except wfaers they are naeanavy, in 



treating of a particular azt or soienoe. In teohnokMnr, 1h!sy an proper. 
P niatF T 4. Avoid the reduranoe of words in diier a ut senses, or aaoh n 



TCpetition of words as denotes paneity of langoaoe: aa, ^ffis own i 
injij^t haye anggeated better fVMOM."—** QrBgory,/lNiio«r«i the vndertaking; 
ftr no other roason than thia; that the manager, in eoon tiinaiio a, /M aay w 



Us friend."— ** I ttwa to go and aee what he lasitfi.'' 

FkBQxrT5. Supply wor& that are wanting: thns, in ataad ef siting; **Tliis 
action increased ins Ibrmer seryioes," say, ^This aotioa iacfawiad tm\ 



<fWE former seryices." 

PkBOKPTS. Ay<M eqidyocal oramUgnons flApiasBious; as, *'Sbi , 

dian be lost on the earth.'*--'^ kng^Mse learned to lilDs iiothiqg hot what 
yonio." 

PbbgkrT. Ayrfd mrintelHgibleand inccwwistept aipwesioua ; as, ^'I haye 
obseryed that the superiority amoitf these eoflbe-honse politidens, proceeds 
from tm opinion of gallantry and ttBhion.''—^ These wwdft do not eonyey 
eyen an cpaque idea of the author's meaning." 

FkBQxrT a. Obsenre the natural order of things or evwlB, and do not|Mrf 
OoeaH h^ore tkt Aoras .* as, "« The scribes toi^ Ofui §kidiod tiie lawcf 
Koees."— *<They can nritiier retmm to nor loam their hooses."— ^'He tmn^ 
Ued, AasdoMr JMf, into the water." 

SECTION in. — OP PRECISION. 

Preoirioa consists in avoidiiHl^ aU siq>erflnonB words, and adaptfaMf tiie eac- 
roeeai on exaody to the thonght, so as to exhilnt neither man nor Jess than 
is intended by the antlior. 

pBacBPT 1. Aymd a naeleas tantology, either of ^xpnaAm cr senttment: 
asin,"Betam a^iaifi,')— return book offmm ; o on yerae AofwttarA— riaewp/— 
lUl tf0C0i»,^— enter fi»,^-Hi matnal likeneea tOMdkoAfr,^— the mlfreoidj— 
Ugmd stresms;— ^nK<f«{ thanks ;--the last ^«0,v>thron|riioat the vkoU 
book." «*WbeneyerIgo,heaimiyvmeetB methne."— **where ishea^/ 
/n there."--*' Nothinff^tf hot that."--«<It is odious mkd i««{^"— ''His 
fiuthfnlnees andjidehty should be rewarded." 

Pbsoxft 2. Observe the exact meaning of words accounted synonymous, 
and emoloy thoee which are the most snitatble : as, ** A diligent scholar may 
aofiMTV jcnowledge, gain celebrity, obtain rewards, win prises, and oot high 
honour, though ne earn no monev." These six verbs nave nearly me same 
meaning, anayet they cannot well be chaoged. 

SECTION IV, — OP PERSPICUITY. 

Perspicuity conrists in freedom from obscurity or ambiguity. It to a qual- 
ity so essenlaaLin every kind of writii^, that Ibr the want of it, no merit 
can atone. "Without this, the richest omamoits of style, onhyj^immer 

Hthe dark, and puzzle instead of pleafdng the reader."— imir. Per- 
, being the most important prop^ty of language, and an exemption 
9 most embarrassing defects, seems even to rise to a degree of posi- 
Uve beanty. We are natmaUy pleasttd with a style that ft<eca us from all 
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rameoflem regard to the mMning; tli«t « oniaB ns tfaiw^ the sol^oQl 
witaoat embeRBBBinent or ooofiiaion ; and that ahraya flows like a limpid 
stream, thiXHU^ which we ean see to the ytrj bottom." 
PbuiptI. Flaoe adljeotiires, rahrtive proooons, participles, adwhs, and 

woMa to which they relate^ 



r phraaea^ aa Bear as poBRbls to the _,^ ^ 

. in saeh a ntoataon as the sense reqniras. The fbOowing soit^oes are 
deficien t in pcwpie uil y :— ** Bevaence ia the yenention pud to anperior 
sanctihr. im Utrndwd with a certain danee of swe.*^ ''The Bomana under- 
stood libei^, a< tei<, as well as we.^ **TMto was never sMHkfocBlw Ibr 
Yanity." 

Pbboipt 8. In proa^ svoid a poelie rollnraHon of wwds. 

Pbboipt 8. Avoid fiuiltT ellipsis, and repeat all wofda necessary to prs- 
serve the sense. The mUowing aentenoea require the words insertea in 
ctotchets: ''BestieBsness of nund disqualifiea na, both Ibr the enjoyment «f 
peace, and J/or] the performance of oar djAy.'^^Mmrraf* Am. *<Tte 
Chnstian reitfioo givea amore lovely character of God, than a^y [ollkr] it- 
ligioa ever did.**— /Md. 

ssenoK V. — of uottt. 

Uidty consistB hi vrmSing nsdess breaks or pansea, and keeping om sIh 

jeot predominant throughout a sentence or parii^[rBph. £vivy r 

whether its parts be few or many, requires strict uni^. 

Pmuaw 1. Avoid brokenness and hitohing. The feOowing example 1 

the veiT quality of wludi it speaks : ** Bat most of alL in a aingle sntniaa^ 
is requned tke ttridai wmity, B may oonnst of psrts, l ad i wf , but AmpmU 
must be so closely bound together, as to make the impre s e iop upon Um 
mind, ^one obje^ not ^manjr.** — Murray' 8 Grammar, 



timatelyc 
^Miirraj^t JPr^aioe. 

Pbbqxpt 8. In the progiesR of a sentence, do not desert the prindpal sub- 
ject in fiivonr of adjuncts. Srror : '* To substantives belong oender, num- 
ber, end case; and t^r orv a0 of the third person wkm tptCm qf^ Bud of 
the second ttkm apotm iaJ'^—'Murraf'i Grammar, 

FBaoBRl. Do not introduce parentheses, except whoi a lively remaoc 
nugr be thrown in without diverong the mind too long from the princ^^ 
auQeoL 

SBCnON VI, — OF STRENGTH. 

Strength consists fai giving to the several words snd memben of asenteno^ 
such an arrangement as shaU bring out the sense to the best advantage, ana 
preaent eveiy Idea in its due importance. A concise style Is the moat flivour- 
able to strength. 

Pbbqxpt 1. Place the meat important words in the situation in which tiliey 
will make the strongest impression. 

PbboxrS. a weaker aaaertiosi ahoold not fbUow a stronffer; Mudnidien 
the sentence consists of two members, the longer should be the concluding 
one. 

Pbboxpt 8. When things are to be compared or contrasted, thdr resem* 
blance or opposition will be rendered more striking, if some resemUmoe in 
the language and constroction, be preserved. 

Pbxckpt 4. It is, in general, unirraoefal to end a Beoteiioe with aa advtrb, 
a preposition, or any mconudcfreble word or phrase, which may tlthsr be 
omitted or be introduced eariier. 



APPENDIX IV. 

(PBOflODY.) 

OF POETIO DICTION. 

PoetiT. as defined hf Dr. Blair, " is the laDgnaffe of paasion, <» of enliveiied 
fayiginiitifMi, formed, most commonly, into regnler nmnben.'^ The s^e of 
poetry differB, in many reapeoto. from that i^iioh ia oommonly adopted in 
proee. Poetic diction abouidB m bold figures of speech, and mrasnal coHo- 
oations of words. A great part of the figures which luiye been treated of 
imder the head of prorody, are porely po&caL The primary aim of a poet, 
is to please and to move ; and, therefore, it .is to the imaffinaticm, and the 
paMlons, that he speaks. He ma^, wad he ought to ha¥e it in hie Tiew. to 
UMtmct and lefimn; but it is indirectly, and by pkaaing and moving, that 
he accomplishes this end. The exterior and most obvKras distinctioii of 
poetry, is versifloaition: yet there are some forms of yerse so looee and fiun- 
fliar, aa to be hardly distinguishable from prose; and there is also a speeies 
of prose, BO measured in its cadences, and so mudi nused in its tone, m to 
appiOMh Tory nearly to poetical numbers. 

POETICAL PECnUABITIES. 

The fi>nowing are some of the most striking pecnliaiitieB in idiioh the 
poeti indulge, and are indulged :— 
I. Thqr yery often omit the ABTICLES; as, 

'* What dreadM pleasure 1 there to stand subfime, 
Like thipwrtck^a fMrintr on detert eoad f^^-Beame. 

IL They abbreviate many NOUNS: as, amcoA, for amoBsmaU; tmiaim, 
ioft aedamaUon ; eoruuUj for conmiUaUon; eorte, fi>r eorp&e; eve^ or wm, for 
09emnff; faufU. far fountain; hdm, for hdmH: lammt^ far la m en ia hon; 
mom, for monwng; piaiiU, for eomploMU; targe, for target; vwd, for waWL 

m. They employ seyeral nouns that are not used in prose, or are used 
but ,i«rely ; as. beniean, boon, empriee, fane, gwrdon, gttite, tre, ten, lonf, 

IV. They introduce the noun 9eff after an other noun of the poseeeaiye 
case; as, 

1. '* Affliction's semblance bends not o'er thy tomb, 

Affliction's m{^ deplores thy youthfhl doom."— J|^vfi. 
8. *< Thoughtless of beauty, she was beauty's Mif."— ftoNwon. 

V. They place before the verb, nouns, or other words, that usually oome 
after it; and, after it, those that usually come before it: as, 

1. " No jealousy their dawn qf hve o'ercast, 

Nor blasted were their wedded dau§ with strife."— .^^o^m. 

5. " No Aim hast thou of hoarded sweets." 

8. '* Thy chain a wretched weight shall proye."— Zan^A(^fiM. 
4. "FoUowB the loosen'd aggravated roar."— 75i<wM0». 

6. *^ThaA purple grows the primroeepaley^Langhome. 

VI. They often place ADJECtivjsS after their nouns ; as, 
1. " Or where the goii^ous East, with ridiest hand. 

Showers on her kings darbarie, pearl and gold."— Jfiifofi. 
A "Come, nymph demure, with mantle NtM." 
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Vn. They ascribe qnalitief to tkiiigi Vo wfMk ibsj^ m&LWlmDjhb» 
long; •«, 

1. «* Or tfnwiy <Mtfiii^ lull the dieSaiit fidda.''— ^my. 
8. << ImbitterM more and more finom MmcA <fejr to di^." — Tin— ow 
S. ''All thin and naked, to the mamScM. nigkL'^'—SXai^Mn. 

Vm. They use oon<3^e terms to ezprm abstnck qualities; (U e., adljeo- 
tives for noons ;) as, 
1. *< Earth's meanest SOD, an tremUmgyprastnteMIs, 

And on the boumdle$8 of thy goodness caUs.*' — Tomff, 
S. "MeanwhUe, whatever of ioM^W or new^ 

SubUme or dreat^td, in earth, sea, or skjL 

By chance or seiurdi was offisred to his viewi 

He scann'd with cuions and romantie eye.**— ilMttc 
8. " Won from the void and formless infimUeJ^^Mtkm. 

IX. Th^ sabstStata qnali^ fiir manner; (L e., a^jeotiTeB for adVetbeO 
as, 

1. ". ^The Btately-ettling swan. 

Gives ont his snowy plomsffe to the gale : 

And, arching proMa ms ne(^ with o«ry net 

Bears forwanf/faroc, and gnaids his oeier isle.'*— TXmmmi. 

S. ** Thither eonUnual pUgiims crowded stilL"— /<{. , 

X. They form new oomponnd efnthets ; as, 

1. *' In ttwHd^rtndeuia state, it moves snblime.'*— TXosmoii. 

2. ''The dewyShirted eLoudB imbibe the son.''— iSI. 

8. " By brooKs and groves in hoUouhuMapermf^ gales.''— vQL 

4. "The violet of shhfifoven yeeV^—Langhorne, 

5. ^A leagoe ftom %idamniim had we sailed. 

Before the alway§^wmd-obevin{i! deep 

Gkive any tragie instance of our harm."— iSSkM^Mort. 

XI. They connect the comparative degree to the positive; as 

1. " iV^tm^mortfiMor the bOlows rise.'*— Jfimafc. 

2. « TTiitfOfufrntferMneadsthevale."— 2^. 

8. " WuU and mart wide, the o'erflowings of the mind 

Take every CKstare in, of eveiy khid."— Piiye. 

Xn. They form many adjectives in y, which are not ooaiino& in prose; 
BB,Affleafngm^--Um^htasht,'-^^ 
—moony shield,— tori^ snake,— «^ lake,— «Mty deep,-^M^ drdet. 

Xm. They employ a^ectives of an abbreviated form: as, drmd^ for 
drta4fta; drear, for dreary; dton, for ebony; hoar, for hoary; JofM, ftsr 
hndy; seantj far •mdy; «Imm, for elopimg; av b rn ite, for sm hmimi f u ; wiim O, 
for vemUUion; yon, for yonder. 

XIV. They employ several sdjectives thst are not used in prase, or are 
need bat seldom; as, amtre, hmU, boon, dank, darUmy, dmrktome, davyhiy^ 
dun,fea, rife, rapt, ruefid, tear, eyl/ea/n, twam, wan. 

XV. They employ personal PSOSOVNS, and introdnoe thair nonnt 
afterwards; as, 

1. '^li cnrl'd not Tweed alone, that dfMM."— TF« SooU. 

9. " Is it the lightning's qnlveilng glance, 

That on the thickd streams ; 
Or do tkey flash on spear and lanoe, 
The sun's retiring beams 1^— Id, 

;XVI. They sometimes omit the relative, of the nominative case; ta, 

" For is there anght in sleep can eharm the wisef '— TXtfawon. 
XVn. They omit the antecedent, or introduce it after the relative ; aa 
1. *' Who never fosts, no banqnet e'er enjoys. 

Who never toils or watches, never sleeps."— A ' im <lrowy. 



8M mtfriTUTJCs of xnoush oraiocar. 

t. ** Who darai think one tUng and an other telL 

Uj BOol detests kkn as the gates of heU.^'—Pope'i Bifmer, 

AViil. They remove relative pronouns and other oonneetivieB, into the 
body of their danses; as, 

1. ** Parts the fine lodes, her graoefbl head that dwik^^^JXirvnn, 
S. *< Not half so dreadftd rises to the sight 

Orion's dog, the year when autumn weighs." — PcpeU Bomer. 

XIX. They make intranmtive F£:S^5 transitive; as, 
1. « A while he stands, 

Oamng the inverted landscape, naif afWdd 
To meditate the blue profound below."— T^omaon. 
S. ^ Btill in harmonious intercourse, they Uv'd 

The rural day, and taWd the flowing heart"— 7<l. 

XX. They (j^ve to the imperative mood the fizat and the third penon ; aa* 
1. ** Ihtm we a moment fimov's rapid fii^hV^^Thonutm, 

% **£e man's peculiar work ma sole delight."— JB«(i<^ 
8. <* And what is reason f BeehettmBtMln'd: 

Season is upright stature in the souTl" — Toimg. 

XXI. They employ can, eauld, and wouid .as principal verbs tranaitive; 

1* " What fbr ourselves we eon, is always ours." 
S. " Who does the best his drcumstanoe allows, 

Does welL acts nobly :— angels eouid no morey — Totmff, 
Z. '* What would this mant Now upward will he soar, 

And, little less than angel, would be more." — Pope, 

TTTT. They place the infinitive befine the word on which it depends; as, 
" When first thy sire to §end on earth 
Virtue, his darling child, design^ d:^-^Oraf. 

XXnL They place the audliary after its principal ; as, 
" No loneer heed the sunbeam bright 
That pfiiys on Carron*s breast he ma."- Zofi^Aomtf. 

XXIV. Before verbs they sometimes arbitrarily employ or omit prefiane : 
WByhegird^ hedim, ewinieh. emofoe; for gird, dim, vanish, mofte ."—hire, 
wuder, reave; for aUure, oewaH, oewUder, bereave, 

XXV. They abbreviate verbs : as, list, for Keten; ope, fi)r open. 

XXVL They employ several verbs that are not used in prose, or «re used 
but rarely ; as, appal, aetound, hrook, cower, dcff, hen, wend, ween, trow. 

XXVIL They sometimes imitate a Greek construotion of the infinitive; 
•»» 
1. *< Who would not tans for Lyddast he knew 

EQmself <o mh^, taia build the lofty rhyme."— Jfittofk 
S. ** For not, to have been dipp'd in Lethd lake. 

Could save the son of Thetis/rom to dieJ^ — Speneer. 

XX.V111. They employ the PARTICIPLES more frequently than prose 
writers, and in a construction somewhat peculiar ; as, 
1. ** He came, and, standing in the midst, explained 

The i>eace reeded, but the truce dbtaifCay^^Pope, 
S. " As a poor miserable captive thrall 

Comes to the place where he before had sat 

Amonff the prime in splendor, now depoe'd. 



J^eeted, em^ied, oae^d, wtpUied. ^SvuwiCd, 
A spectacle of rum or of scorn."— ifiZ^ori. 



XXIX. They employ several ADVERBS that are not used in prose, or 
JTO used but seldom ; as, oft, Tiaply, inly, bUthely, cheerily, d^y,/eUy, rifely, 
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XXX. They give to adverbs a peculiar location ; as; 

1. " Peeping firom/or^ their alleys green." — OolUtu. 

2. *' Erect the standard there of ancient night."— Jf«2^0». 
8. ** The silenoe^^(0M of pure innocence 

Persnades. when speaking fiiils." — Shakapeare, 

4. " Where universal love not smiles around."— 2%omM>fi. 

5. ** Sobs me of that which not enriches iumJ'^-'Shakepeare. 

XXXL They omit the introduotoiy adverb there; as, 

" Was nought around but images of rest."— 2%ofn«Mi. 

XXXII. They employ the CONJUNOnOSS^ or—w^ and nor-fior, m 
correspondents; as, 

1. <* Or bv the L^y Scheldt or wandering Po."— ^o^ciwm^ 

2. ** Wealth heap*d on wealth, nor truth nor safety buys." — JdlwMm* 
8. " Who by repentance is not satisfied, 

Is nor of heaven, nor earth." — Shakapeare, 

XXXITI. They often place PBEPOSITIONS and their adjuncts, befbn 
the words on which they depend ; as, 

'* Againet your fiime wUh fondness hate combines ; 
The rival batters, and the lover mines." — Johneon. 

XXXrV. They sometimes place the preposition after its object; as, 

1. " When beauty. Eden^e howera within^ 

First stretchM the arm to deeds of sin. 
When passion bum'd, and prudence slept. 
The pi^ng angels bent and wept." — Hogg. 

2. ** The Muses fair, ihese peaceful emdee among, 

With skillfal fingers sweep the trembling strings." — Lloyd, 

XXXV. They employ INTERJECTIONS more frequently than proM 
writers; as, 

" O let me gaxe !— Of gazmg there's no end. 
O let me think I— Thought too is wilder'd here."— Jbi«n^. 

XXXVI. They employ ANTIQUATED WORDS and modes of exprw- 
aion; as, 

1. " WUhouien that would oome an heavier bale."— TKofiiaojt. 

2. '* He was to tceetj a little roguish page, 

Save sleep and play, who minded nought at alL"— i2{. 
8. ** Not one ^ttoone in view was to be found."— J2i. 

4. " To number up the thousands dwelling here. 

An useless were, and eke an endless task."— J!f. 

5. " Of derks ffood plenty here you mote eepy.^^—Id, 

6. " But these ijMMMi^ by, with nameless numbers moeJ^-~£L 



THB END. 
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designed for young learaexa, and 



W&LOBi ffRA¥¥AR| 



BBOWITB mtrri T UHfl l OF mCELIBH ffRA¥¥ATI te 

the higher cliwien, 

hftve been lued m UatUooki fn fha Distriot Behoob and 
Aodemiee for aevend years past and have reoeiTed warm 
oommendation fttnn Teaebeni and others intereated in edu- 
cation. The author having oarefUly revised these works, 
and made them conform more strictly with his laner work, 
they are again offered to the Manaoers of School as tiia 
bni works extant on the science of Grammar. 

BROWFB ffRAWfAU OF SHOUBH GSAXXABf. 

** A work of most elaborate finish, and of smprising extent 
and oopionsness. It presents in a form of much originality, 
and in a style terse and beanttfol, aU the principles of our 
language, and developes almost every pecmUarOy of idiom 
or of construction."— ilToiioM^ LUeriaury OautU. 

**'We advise all who k>ve our language to procure a copy of 
this comprehensive commentary upon itr '■-C<nmn<mSokool 
JaumaC 

**Tbls production stsads out in bold reUei; as the hook qf iks 
age^ on the subject of English Onunmar. No seholsr can 
regard his library complete without this book. It is des- 
tined to be the standard authority in its departmoit, and 
win therefore be found an indispensable requisite in the 
office of every professional nuuL and on the table of every 



teacher. It must have a place by the side of Webster and 
Worcester, asabook of reforenec'^—JfoMacAMMttt Teatiket. 
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\ for the use c 

general reader. 



^Colleges, and the 



*«This is by fiur the best illustrated work of Fhyriokgy, de- 
signed for schools and popular reading, with which we are 
acquainted.''— iT. F. Journal qfMediSUe. 

** It is the best popular woik on the subject irtdoh wa hav« 
seen."— Psniiwutor Jowmal qfMediotne, 

KEW-TQBX BEADERS, HOB. 1, 2. 3. 

Better in some respects than many of the Beaders now in 
use, this series is worthy the attention of Teachers. 

NEW-TOBK FBIMEB. 

NEW-TOBK SPELLINGoBOQK. 

Two popular works for the younger classes, filled with pictor- 
ial representations of things that ought to be learned early. 

HEW-TOBK EZFOSrrOB. 

A selection of the words in common use, with their definitions 
— better adapted for Ck)amion Schools than most of the 
Dictionaries ei^tant 
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TESTIMONIALS, FROM NOTICES OP THE PRESS, «w% 

1. "We are gratified to learn that the great work on English Grammar, o 
our fellow-citizen, Goold Brown, is everywhere received with the highet 
approbation. Erudite scholars, sagacious and discriminating critics, abl 
teachers and professors in our seminaries of learning, unite in pronoundn 
the work a profound, complete, and eminently satisfactory exhibition of th 
grammar of our language." — The Lynn News^ May 28, 1862. 

2. " We have just been favored with the examination of a part of a fortl 
coming work — *The Grammar of English Grammars' — by Goold Browi 
If we were not afraid of being charged with committing a blunder in termi 
we would say, that he has well-nigh exhausted the exhatistless subject o 
grammatical bibliography. We commend the work to all the teachers o 
the Grammar of our vernacular tongue." — N$w York Joumai of Educatm 
Feb. 1, 1851. 

8. " * The Grammar of English GrammaiV has all the severe accuracy o 
which the * Institutes,' [the author's fii'st work,] is so remarkable an exampL 
The same doctrines, mainly, are here reaffirmed, and copiously illustrate! 
Indeed the book abounds in illustration, and is a happy instance of what th 
French philologers term a ^grammaire raisonneeJ Its expositions are so f< 
licitously wrought up, that it would be an interesting book for reading b 
persons not conversant with grammar." — A Corr$spordent of the i\r. V. Jow 
nal of Education. 

4. " We are very glad to learn that the * Grammar of English Grammar 
is soon to be published. It will be eagerly sought by teachers, who kno' 
the author's high reputation." — L. Wetherell : Rural New Yorker^ Fel 
18, 1851. 

5. " Tliroughout more than a thousand large and compact octavo ^«.sg^ ^ 
fine type, the most critical acumen \a d\&^\sL^^^ «a\^ ^\<ii ^x>^fe ^xvcyracsJ^R^ ^" 
Mnglisb language are inculcated w\t\\ aiAnuTn^Aft <^^wt^^»»i ^^^^^^ Vs<«*.. 
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ably nothing important that has ever appeared in print, on the subject of our 
philology, has escaped the attention of Mr. Brown ; and he has wrought into- 
liis great work such annotations on all his predecessors as will be quit^ 
likely to remedy the varying, and establish the unsettled, usages of English, 
grammarians, in a great degree." — Boston Weekly Museum^ July 19, 1852. 

6. " It is a work of most elaborate finish, and of surprising extent and co- 
piousness. It presents, in a form of much originality, and in a stylo terse and 
beautiful, all the principles of our language, and develops almost every pecu-- 
liarity of idiom or of construction. Nothing escapes our acute author ; he 
defines, analyzes, dbcusses and settles disputed points, lays down definite pre- 
cepts and rules, and illustrates all his teachings by apt and plentiful exam- 
ples. Tlie most singular thing is, that his * code o^ false syntax^ is derived 
mostly from the writings of antecedent English grammarians P^ — Norton^^ 
Literary Gazette, New York^ Jan. 15, 1852. 

7. " It was a magnificent enterprise, which has been well carried out by 
the able author. * * * The Grammar of English Grammars will stand 
among other books of its class, as the large Dictionary of Noah Webster doe* 
among other works of that kind. * * * A copy of it should be in the hands- 
of every teacher in the country." — The Lynn News, Jan. 16, 1852. 

8. "I have looked it over page by page in detail. It is admirable — it is 
all it should be — it is a monument of learning, patience, and toil." — U. Ber- 
RiAN, Principal of a Classical Academy at Rye, Westchester Co., N, Y, 

9. " I regard it as the most valuable of all the works uj>pn the subject of 
which it treats. It is a cyclopedia, repositing rich treasures of historical and 
critical knowledge. It is, throughout, eminently practical in its character. 
No teacher of English Grammar should fail to procure a copy of this mas- 
terly work." — J. F. SoHROEDEH, Rector of St, Ann's Hall, Brooklyn, 

10. "Tlie author has produced a work, which must exert h material influ- 
ence in systematizing the laws and assimilating the principles of our lan- 
guage, and which will surely reflect honor upon himself and credit upon the 
country. It is learned without being pedantic, discriminating without being 
hypercritical, copious without being prolix, and independent without being- 
presumptuous." — New York Courier and Enquirer, Jan. 15, 1852. 

11. "Tliis gi'eat work — great in more senses of the word than one — has 
at length made its appearance ; and we hail it with a welcome and warm ap^ 
probation. It is emphatically, as its title imports, the * Grammar of English 
Grammars,' — a splendid octavo volume, of more than one thousand pages^ 
comprising matter enough to satisfy the most insatiable admirer of grammar, 
and information sufficient thoroughly to enlighten the ignorant, aud to ac- 
complish the student in Qve^vy branch of this important science. It will form 
a valuable, an indispensable book of reference ; and may with justice be re- 
garded as the standard work of the grammar of the English language, accord- 
ing to the most approved and established usage. We commend the work tt> 
all teachers and students who wish to become critically conversant with all 
the minutiae of the subject ; and especially we recommend to our school com- 
mittee, to cause a copy to be placed in the hbrary of every ward school, for 

the convenience of reference and con-^ultation by teachera and pupils." — Th» 
Bay State, Lynn, Jan. 22, 1852. 

12, " We think this is a work Crom \?^x\(i\v xvoxv^ Nq^\ t!«l willing to departr 
^i a further change takes \>\ace ^n out \«i\^\x«i^^ \\. >a ^ vs^ ^ \)*icl4jr 
Vinson amongst grammanana, lo NvViom o\xx ia%f»^^\Q^Va %N.^B««ft^ 
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49^hen Uiey have doubbs,. and for instruction when ihoy have none. * * 
"The «|)ecinienA of the language in difterent ages, Uie notice of the schemes c 
foreign grainniars, and, above all, the prosody — the whole work, in fact, f< 
its completeness and excellence, deserves the title of Grammar of Grammars 
— Tki Christian IrUellif/encer, Feb. 5, 1852. 

13. " It is a work obviously the fruit of much reflection on the part of i 
anther, and as obviously deserving of the attention of all whose duty it is t 
discover the most advantageous system of hiculcating the rules of Englia 
Grammar." — Notes and Queries, London, Feb. 14, 1852. 

14. ** Brown's Grammar of English Grammars. — We may fairly sa; 
in reference to this great work, that it is the book of the age, so far as ctmceri 
the philology of the language. It leaves, at an immeasurablo disUuice h\ 
hind, all the antecedent works in this department. If Webster has more su< 
cessfully and learnedly labored than any of his predecessors in perfecting 
■lexicographical exhibition of English, we may accord to our distinguished ai 
thor, in his line, an equal meed of praise. Nay, we are not certain that th 
latter has not paramount claims to distinction. There is a wide chasm indee 
between Dr. Johnson's Dictionary and Dr. Webster's, but by no means so wid 
a one as that between Lindley Murray, who has been called * the pi'ince o 
grammarians,' and Goold Brown, of Lynn, MassachusetU*." 

" In the * Grammar of English Grammars,' we see the true principles of ot 
noble language, according to its present usage, justly and methodically s( 
forth; these princii)les learnedly and elaborately commontod on; and tb 
TV hole subject of our grammar redeemed from the mass of irrelevancy, erro 
confusion, and absurdity, which had so strangely become incorporated with i 
* * * To the laborious and taithfnl teacher of youth, we cannot conceive c 
a pleasanter and more efficient adjuvant of his toil in 4(rammatical institutioi 
than that which is presented in this book." — The Westchester Herald, Fel 
11, 1852. 

15. " It well deserves a place by the side of the great Ameiican Dictionar 
of our languauo, and the two are equally glorious trophies of what America 
energy hfis been able to accomplish in thodillicult field of English Philulogy, 
— The Ilouesdnlc Democrat, 

16. " A more admirable exliibit of the grammar of a language, ccrtainl 
tiiat of the hhujlhh hui'^uago, we have never seen, — so copious antl compn 
hensive,— vso philosophical in definition, exposition, and arrangement, — so s( 
verely and ehilx)rately exact. In comj)ari?on with the '(irammar of Englis 
Grammai-s,' our extant works in this department, shrink, in a measure, inl 
insignificance — whether the object be an ascertainment of the, authentic nour 
of 8j)eech in our language, or of the divergent, and often contradictory, view 
of antecedent writers, who have specuLited in this department." — A Corre. 
pondent of the Westchester Herald. 

17. " TiiK Grammar of English Grammars. — This is the title of th 
greatest work upon the English language that has aj^j)eared since the publ 
cation of Webster's Dictionary. In o])ening the volume, of more than a thoi 
iand royal octavo pages, most of which is in small type, the fii-st sensation i 
that of wonder at the amount of labor that must have been exi)cnded upo 
it.— The Dedham QazttU, March G, 1852. 

la " A iDOAt oompr^heiiBive and \maV\\«Ja\fe ^c\x\\sv^^^\\\^^*^^«>=^^ ;^^ 
iUmej in pronQm^ng lio be, br Car, \Jie tuoiX. NiJawWia %iso^vi\W ^^ 
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19. ''Mr. BrowD is a teacher of great practical excellence, a fine claasie 
tcholar, a thorough-bred grammarian, and a critic of great discernment, lucid 
judgment, and admirable acumen. He has devoted by far the larger portion 
of his useful life to the compilation of a work greatly and universally needed. 
He has succeeded in producing a book superior in almost every respect to any 
production of the kind by any preceding author or compiler. * * * The 
^ Grammar of English Grammars' must stand on our shelves beside Webster, 
Worcester, and Anthoii, as a book of standard reference. No scholar should 
regard his library of scholastic works as complete without it ; every teacher 
should bo in possession of ihis comprehensive vade mecum ; and we earnestly 
recommend all school -committees, without delay, to furnish each school-dis« 
trict with a, copy." — The Boston Daily Journal, 

20. " No work of the sort has yet been produced which will at all com* 
pare with it. That it is destined to take the place among grammara which 
Webster's Dictionary has already taken among works of that sort, — greatly 
in advance of all, — there can be, it seems to us, no doubt. We think that 
our State could in no better way promote the cause of education, than by 
making an appropriation to supply every public school in the State with & 
copy of this valuable work." — The Bay State, Feb. 26, 1852. 

21. " We have carefully examined its pages, and feel bound to acknowl- 
edge it a standard work — settling numerous and vexatious disputes among 
teachers and scholai-s, and rendering plain and interesting what has heretofore 
appeared difficult and uninviting, and even unprofitable to those who aimed 
at certainty." — The American Artisan, Feb. 28, 1852. 

22. " It is a monument of constant industry and profound study ,-^-embra 
ting a complete summary and shrewd analysis of the works of previous gram- 
marians." — Neio York Daily Times, Feb. 28, 1852. 

23. ** This great work has at length appeared ; nor is it likely, in any re- 
spect, to disappoint the high expectations which were entertained respecting 
it, from the well-known ability of the author as an English grammarian. It 
leaves far, very far behind it, everything which has hitherto appeared under 
the denomination of an English Grammar. * * * It is in the amazing ex- 
tent and compass of the * critica sylva* — the topics, definitions, rules, and il- 
lustrations ; in the acute investigation which is everywhere displayed ; and in 
the minuteness and perfect finish with which every particular is wrought up, 
that the distinguishing features of the work most manifestly appear. It may, 
in this view, jx^r eminence, be termed the ' Grammar of English Grammara :' 
but we suppose the author intended the term to have another application. 

One thousand pages and over, of large octavo, would seem to have given 
the learned author ' ample room and verge enough' to h&ve traced out all the 

frammatical peculiarities of our vernacular : but the effort has made manifest 
ow much remained to be done by the author, and how wide a field he had 
to traverse. * * * We see, as the result of all that has been done by our 
author, a noble and most important book, — ample, critical, and symmetrical in 
a high degree — and, what is a most remarkable feature, an original work- 
ed work of one head and one pen." — The District School Journal of EdMr 
ca/ion, Albany, March, 1762. 

24. *'It cannot be denied tb«t \i\* ^ot\l crorywhere bears the marka flf 
iroest and discriminating labor, — \]laal \1 \aJl5Wb w^ t5\ ^^ moot pointo </ 
^glish philology with freedom and \tiVA\\\%«tL^--A5Ml \V. ^*««Ji5^ "kql «to* 
9 body of principle* and rule* vbicVi «t% oS «\«sA%xdL iboS^kicvV) \ft. ^a^^niMik 
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• oonoerning good English usage, — and that, as it is the most comprehensive, i 
is also the most satisfactory treatise on the subject to which the zeal of gram 
marians has given birth." — Neio York Daily Tribune, March 20, 1852. 

25. " The work should be in the hands of every student, aud in the librar 
of every school-district." — The Waverly Magazine, Boston, 

26. " One of the best treatises on grammar that we have seen." — Th 
United States' Gazette. 

27. " This is a Imndpomc octavo volume, of 1,048 large and closely prints 
pages ; a terse and finished monument of the diligent toil of half a lifetime 
a work said to contain more matter, accordinnj to the printers' estimate, thai 
any other ever printed in Boston. It is, doubtless, the most complete, accu 
rate, and reliable grammar ever produced in Eii.i!:lish ; — in our oi>ini.)n, 'a trul; 
national work,' and worthy to be put, as Dr. Webster's great American Die 
tionary has so acceptably been, into all the princi|)al schools of the common 
wealth." — J*ctition of the Public Teachers, the School- Committee, the Mayot 
and others, of Lynn, Ma^s., 1 852. 

28. "It contains all the learning on the subject, and may be regarded a 
the most complete work, in this respect, that has been or will very soon b 
published. It has consumed a largo portion of twenty years of the author' 
life, and is a monument of industry and perseverance. Thase who wish t< 
pursue investigations in the grammatical construction of our language ; o 
who wish to possess in a portable form all that has been said or dctermine< 
by writers, on mooted points in the language ; or who wish, in addition, b 
possess the independent and original views of an active and strong mind tha 
oas been devoted to the subject, will find in these pages all they desire."— 
Hunt's MerchanCs Magazine. 

29. " A most lucid, systematic, and beautiful digest of the grammatica 
principles of our language. * • • We have had, of late yeai-s, many work 
on the subject of English Grammar : some more recently, of considerabh 
merit But in vain, either at home or in England, have we sought for a Gram 
mar worthy of the subject, or of being received as an accredited standarc 
whereby to judge what is pure English, and what is not The work befon 
as seems am|)lv to fill the hitherto existing void." — Eastern State Journal 
April 2, 1852." 

30. "The author, already widely known as a grammatical teacher auc 
writer, has devoted to this, his magnum opus, the labor of twenty -seven yeai-s 
and every page beai-s witness to his faithful industry, care, and enthusiasm 
With his divei-sified experience as a teacher, he has combined the results of 
a careful analysis of the best authors from Chaucer to our own times, and tc 
both ho has added a comparison of the opinions of several hundred writers or 
English grammar. The principles of the language are clearly exhibited, an<j 
its practice is illustrated by a multitude of examples, such as cannot be found 
elsewhere." — Louisville Joui-na I, Apnl 10, 1862. 

31. " The acknowledged void which has long been felt, of an able, critical 
and comprehensive grammar of English, has at length been supplied, in t 
splendid work of that distinguished grammarian Goold Brown, bearing as its 
title, *TnK Grammar of English Grammars.' This work is a perfect the- 
saurus of critical detail, — complete in all its parts^ — \^UU<y^\i^^V\\^i^ ^v>^^ >^vns& 
cal, — abounding in illu.stration, — suited uWVe lo >\xoi \\\n\\\\<5.vj.\ ^\v^^Sfcv\.^^•'^ " 
teadior, and to the genenil scholar as a wovV o^ \^^<j.\«ix\c^.~W^^^^" ^^\>s 
work as profound OA Wob^ter'a grent \)WAK»^tvv^^. a« «^\\>ei\VA\^ a^ ^x\vvh 
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ican and National, as much needed : and should not this noble work be a$^^ 
accessible in our school-districts as Webster ?" — Georok W. Smith, to an^ 
Educational Convention at Whiteplains, April 20, 1852. 

32. " It discusses with good critical judgment all the topics usually em 
braced in a work on English grammar, and, moreover, introduces some new 
and importaiit ficts and principles. Its examples of erroneous grammar are 
also very full, and happily illustrate the princijiles discussed. A grammar of 
this size and cost cannot bv» readily introduced as a text-book into our com- 
mon schools. It might be u^ed by the higher classes in our academies and 
normal schools. And we think that every teacher of grammar would find 
this work a thesaurus to which on doubtful questions ho might refer with profit 
to himself and his classes. This work may be said to sustain the same rela- 
tion to other grammars of the English language that Webster's Unabridged 
Dictionary does to other dictionaries, and is perhaps nearly or quite as neces- 
sary as a work of refiM-onco in the school-room for the teacher and the more 
advanced scholars. And your commitU'C would recommend that the book be 
procured by the several towns or districts in this Commonweal ih, and that 
one copy be kept for general use in each school. Wo think the book merits 
Uiis distinction and ])lace." — Report of the Committee on Education to tke^ 
House of Me2)resentatlvesj Massachusetts^ April 20, 1852. 

33. "All that has been s.iid worthy of record, on the orthography, etymol- 
ogy, syntax, nnd prosody of the EnL;'lish language, is here methodically ar- 
ranged and amply illustrated. * * * In th« historical and critical introduc- 
tion, much knowledge and ingenuity arc di>«])layfd, and all parts of the volume 
attest the author's learning and diligence. * * * We congratulate the author 
on the completion of his work, which is a monument of industry and research, 
and which will be a standard book of reference on the subject of which it 
treats. The introductory dissertations on the Science of Grammar, the Power 
of Language, the Origin, nistory, and Changes of the. English Language, and 
other subjects, contain much that will interest the general reader, while mem- 
bers of the scholastic profession will find Mr. Brown's book a storehouse of 
important and curious information." — The London Literary Gazette^ and' 
Journal of Belles-LettreSy Science and Arts, April 24, 1852. 

34. "This volume must be for all future time, at least, such we think it 
ought to be considered, judging from the laborious pains, the unwearied re 
search, and the enormous amount of grammatical knowledge here accumu 
lated." — M^Makin's American Courier, Philadelphia. 

35. " At a meeting of the School Committee of Lynn, held May 18, 1852,. 
the following order, introduced by Mr. Haines, was passed : — 

" * Ordered, That the School Committee authorize Goold Brown's Gram- 
mar of English Grammars to be placed in each of the Grammar Schools, and 
in the High Schools, for the benefit of the scholars and teachers ; and that 
the expense of the same be paid by the city.' 

" Theudorb Atwill, Secretary." 

36. "A copious cyclopedia of English Grammar, designed for the guidance 
of teachers, and the instruction of advanced students. More than three hun- 

(Ired writers on the subject have been consulted, and the opinions of tlie most 
important of them are cited upon ft^eiY^ d^baUible point. This feature ren- 
len the work a sort of library of gramTaM\».\\^^ «a\^ V\\V ^xe it great ^Tilne 
the estimation of scholars genenxW^ ?'— New York CwnvtMrtwA AA.wti«r. , 
«X ''Tiie Grammar of EngWsVi Qi«mm«ns\>l ^^^^^^^^M^^"^** 
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sachusetts, receives ivarm commeiKlation." — Paris Coarkspondknt : N, T 
Journal of Commerce^ May 19, 1852. 

38. " The work before us, by Mr. Brown, is the ne plus ultra in the prov 
inoe of English grammar. It Ls an octavo volume of over 1000 pages, a com- 
plete encyclopedia, comprising everything which other graminarians hav< 
written that the scholar or teacher would dcisire to use tiither for iiiformatioi 
or authority. The subject is admirably treated, and th** immense amount of 
information brought together in the work is so Jiiialyzod and arranged as tc 
render the treati.-ie most useful and inviting, b(»th jus a text-book and as i 
book of reference. It is the work of a masU-r, and tlio result of lalx^rs ex- 
tended through a period of over twenty years, with the most triumphant suc- 
cess. Few, we think, have ever attained to as perfect a knowledge of th( 
English language as Mr. Brown. And none, we are sure, have ever turned 
their knowledge to better account, in promoting the study of this language, 
He is critical without being pedantic, and philosophical without speculating 
on vague theories, llis work combines precision with the highest degree of 
perspicuity ; it is complete and comprehensive without being unnecessanlj) 
•prolix. It is, in its department, the great work of the age, and mast bo the 
standard work for ages to come. We have no doubt it will soon be found in 
general use, wherever the English language is spoken and written." — Thi 
New York Ch/vnicle. 

39 " The work is one which should be in every school-house, i)ublio li- 
brar}', or private office, where an immediate decisic^n is needed on the siuv 
plest or the most abstruse questions on the properties of the English language- 
The contents of the work are methodically arranged and amply illustrated.** 
— Nho Oil&tns Daily Picayune. 

40. " For the research Mr. Brown has exhibited in this volume, and thi 
thoroughness with which he has prosecuted his investigations, and illustrated 
his positions by extracts from our classics, he deserves all commendation. 
The soundness and completeness of his work, can hardly fail to procure for il 
the foremost place among our standards of philology and criticism." — IlluM- 
irated Family Friend^ Columbia^ S. C. 

41. "*TnB Grammar of English Grammars,' by Goold Brown, is quit* 
a philological curiosity ; it bears the same relation to English Grammars thai 
*Cobbin*8 Condensed Commentary' bears to Biblical Annotators. A cata- 
Ic^e is given of about 400 Grammars, which have been dissected and dis- 
tributed into their appropriate places in this encyclopaedic work. The authoi 
has been twenty-seven years employed in packing his materials, and on finish- 
ing hii Johnsonian labors, expresses ' reverent gratitude to God for the signa 
mercy,' which has enabled hun to get through the task." — We9tmirute§ 
Beviiw. 

42. ^ GooLD Brown's Gramm ar or Enolish Grammars, is a very Talua 
ble book of reference, to the teacher or scholar who takes an interest in th< 
•ubject, and who wishes to have, in a compact form, all that the several wri- 
ters on English Grammar have said in regard to the points in dispute. Wi 
advise all who love our language to procure a copy of this comprehensivi 
oommentaiT upon it." — The Common School Jourmil, Boston^ June 1, 1853 

43. " VVe consider the * Institutes,' as here improved, one of the mott cot»i 
plete and systematic courses of grammar IVvhX \i^\vaN^^ wv\>\«i x'Myg?*^^** ^ 
niiioBa, Bujierior to all other Engliab gtammonr — T^vt Ew^VUVi 3wjrw>. 
a/uca/ion, Itondon^ June, 1852. 
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44. ''The author has gpFeii a ' Digested Catalogue' of nearlj five hundred 
grammars, that are cited in the Grammar of English Grammars, — ^a work 
which, in our opinion, is worth more to tlio student and scholar, than the 
whole catalogue of English grammars besides. It is the work of a well-dis- 
ciplined mind, richly stored with philosophical lore, and trained to thorough 
and deep thought and investigation. Every teacher and author should have 
this book lying on his table, to guide whenever syntactical or idiomatical 
doubts aiise. What Webster is to the etymology of words, Brown is to 
syntax." — Moore^s Rural Neio- Yorker, July 15, 1852. 

45. "This production stands out^ in bold relief, as the book of the age^ on the 
subject of English Grammar. No scholar can regard his library complete with- 
out this biK)k. U is destined to be the standard authority in its d-ep.artment, 
and will, therefore, bo found an indispensable requisite in the olHoe of every 
professional man, and on the table of every teadier. It must have a place 
by the side of Webster and Worcester, as a book" of reference. We confess 
tliat we Uike pride in claiming this as the production of an American, and, 
what is more, an American schoolmaster. It will reflect honor upon the 
country and the profession. The name of Goold Hrown is destined to be 
known and mentioned with respect, wherever the English language is spoken 
in purity." — 2iie Masmchusetts Teacher, August, 1852. 

46. " ilaring devoted no inconsiderable amount of time to an examina- 
tion of the subject to which your work relates, I have no hesitation in saying 
that you have done more for the Grammar of our language than any other 
writer, either Englisli or American. W. 11. Wklls." 

Letter to the Author, February 3, 1854. 

47. Dr. Felix Fluoel, in an article entitled " English Philology in Norih 
America," and published in Gersdorfs Repertorium, at Leipzic, SepteTnber, 
1852, says : — "This work of Mr. Goold Brown — * The Grammar of English 
Grammars ' — ^is absolutely indispensable to any one who would know what 
is the present state of English giammatical science. With unexampled dili- 
gence the author has briefly adduced the opinions of the best grammarian! 
upon all the diflScult points, and he has shown himself to be so thoroughly 
versed in these, and has brought together such a mass of authorities, that his 
book deserves to be called a great step in advance in English Grammar. 
. , . . Upon tlie whole, it is a most important improvement upon all 
other English Grammars, and it holds in grammatical science the same 
place as Webster's great work in lexicography. In respect to style and 
expression, Mr. Brown's book may be regarded as a model." 

THB GRAMMAR OF BNGLISH GRAMMARS 

IS PUBLISH KD Br 

S. S. k W. WOOD, No. 389 BROADWAY, NBW-YOBK. 

THKY ALSO PUBLISH TiiJB 

FIRST LINES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 

DRSIQNED FOT TOIJ.VO LRARNKRS ) AND 

THF INSTITUTES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

BT THK SAME AUTUOR, 

*^ Brown's Grammar is used as our st^mdi ng text-book in the Normal School.* 
Jitony, 18 Jai J, 1S4«. D. P. Faqk^ PrincipoL 

These Grammars have been adopted as text-books in many of the Diattiol 
snd Pubiic Schools and Academ\e&, too\x^\iow\. Vk^ country. 
8oJd by the booksellers generaWy. 



PRINCIPIES OF PHISIOLOGT, 

Oefligned for the use of Schools, Academies, Colleges, and the General Reader. 

OomprlslBg A familiar explanation of the Stbuctubb and FuKcnoNs or the Obginb or Muij illu 
tratedby comparatire reference to tlmae of the Inferior Animal 8 < 

ALSO, AN ESSAY ON THE PRESEBVATION OP HEALTB 

With 14 quarto plates, and over 80 engravings on wood, making in all nearly 200 flgnrea. 

BY J. COMSTOCK AND B. M. COMINGS, M.D. 

•* This is by far the beat illustrated work of Physiology, designed for schools an 
popular reading, with which we are acquainted." — iV. FAr., Journal of Medicine, 

»• Well adapted for the class of students for which it is designed. The value of th 
plates alone should render this work acceptable for the instruction of classes in school 
and procure for it a place in the library of every one interested in L^hysiological Science.*'- 
Charleaton Med, Journal and Keview. 

" This work is remarkably well adapted to the use of Schools." — Southern Med, an 
Surg. Journal, 

•• Inferior in no respect, but superior in some points, to any book of its class now b< 
fore the public." — Southern School Journal. 

<* Without exception the most complete and unexceptionable of any of the attemp 
to popularise physiology that have fallen under our notice. — It should have a place i 
every family library." — Western I^ancet, 

"Admirably adapted to the purpose designed." 

J. H. ARMSBY, M.D., Prof, of Anat. in Alban 
Med. College. 

. ** We hail with satisfaction that advance in the education of the young which cal 
from the Press such publicaiions."— JV. /. Med, Beporter. 

" The authors have simplified their interesting subject sufficiently for the comprehei 
Bion of the youngest student of physiology, and the publishers have supplied all tb 
illustrations requisite. 

»• Physiology ought assuredly to form a part of the curriculum of studies in every hig 
school and college, whether for girls or boys, end we do not know a text- book bettc 
fitted for such students than this treatise." — Western Journal of Med, and Surgery, 

*< Nothing can be more appropriate. It is a fascinating book for man, woman, ( 
child. We hope the trustees of institutions will give an early attention to this valuabl 
and unexceptionable treatise on human organization." — Boston Med, -and Surg, Jour, 

" It is the best popular work on the subject which we have ever seen.*'— jPeniiwu/ci 
Journal of Medicine, 

" Well adapted to the use of the general student. — It will be found to present clea 
ouilines of a subject that should be an essential branch of every one's education.**- 
Medical Examintr, 

*' Improvement ia the order of the day, and vre rnw^l aw? i^A\.^^^a^\>fcVs»^« 
paeaee ell ite predeeeeeon.^-^N. Hampehire Journal oj Mad, 



PHYSIOLOaiCAIi PIiATES, 

OR 

ELEMENTARY ANATOMY, 

FROM THK FRENCH OF 

BOURGEKY AND JACOB, 

For the uie of ^ehools and Academies, These plates are half sise of Ufe, becatlfalljr colond, Tar- 
alshed, and m.jaatad on muttlin. 

Plates I. and II — OSTEOLOGY and SYWDESMOLOG Y. 

Plate L Anterior plane- flight side: The dry bones. Left side: The bones 
clothed with their ligaments. At the limbs, the large vessels are added, so as to show 
distinctly their relations to the bones and to indicate the points at which compression is 
to be applied in cnses of hemorrhage. 

Plate IT. Posterior PInne. The same arrangement. 

Plafes III, IV., v., VI., Vir., Vlir.— MYOLOGY and APONRUROLOGY. 

Plate III. Anterior plane. Right side: Superficial muscles. Left side: Sa* 
perficia! aponeuroses. 

Plate IV. Anterior plane. Right side: Muscles of the second layer. Leftside: 
Muscles of the third layer. 

Plate V. Posterior plane. Right side : Superficial muscles. Left side : Sa- 
perficial aponeuroses. 

Plate Vf. Posterior plane. Second and third layer of muscles. 

Plate Vil. Lnieral plane. Superfijial and deep muscles. Muscles of the os hyoides. 

Plate Vril. Diaphragm, interior ol the trunk, muscles of the lower jaw, of the 
tongue, of the velum palati, an i of iho pharynx. 

Plate-j IX.. X, XL, Xir., Xlff., XIV.— ANGEIOLOGY. Heart, lungs, arteries, 
veins, and lymphatics. On the difTercnt fissures are indicated the points at which com- 
pression or ligature of the vessels is effected, and in regard to the veins in particular, 
the proper points for performing venesection. 

Pldie IX. Interior of the trunk. Heart, lungs, and their envelopes. Large vessels. 

Plate X. Vessels of the thorax and abdomen, azygos vessels, cerebral and spinal 
venous sinuses. 

Plate XI. Anterior plane. Sub-cutaneous veins, and deep vessels. 

Plate XII. Posterior pline. Superficial veins, and deep vessels. 

Plate XIIL Lateral plane. Partial figures, internal mamillary and internal carotid 
vessels, &c. 

Plate XIV. Lymphatic vessels. 

Plates XV., XVI., XVII.— NEUKi)LOGY. 

Plate XV; Anterior plane. Encephalic nerves- Nerves of the extremities. 

Plnte XVr. Posterior plane. Studies of tho ganglions and their nerves. Studies of 
the fifth and seventh corebral pairs. 

Plate XVII. Brain, spinal marrow, and envelopes. Organs of the senses. Larynx. 
Plates. XVIII., XIX. — DlGESTl VK APPARATUS. 

Plate XVIII. Alimentary canal ; stomach, intestines, chyiiforous vessels, peritoneum. 

Plate XIX. Stomach, liver, pancreas, spleen, kidneys, supra-reiial capsules, bladder. 
Abdominal venous system. Great svmpaihetic and pneumogastric nerves. 

Plate XX. Complete study of the perineum in both sexes. Male and female 
organs of reproduction. Embryotomv. 

This magnificent work, since its first publication in Paris, has justly received the 
highest praise every where. I hope the American publishers will be rewarded for theL' 
enterprise, in furnishing tho public with this beautiful work at about half the cost of the 
French edition. VALENTINE MOTT, M.D., 

Professor of Sunery, in the University of New- Yorh 

I have been acquainted for several years with part of the magnificent work on Ele- 
mentary Anat.?my, by Messrs. Bourgery &. Jacob, and think it equal, if not superior, to 
any thing of the kind ever published. VV. PARKER, M. D., 

Prof. Surgery ^e. in Col of Phys. ^ Surgs. N. 7, 
The Anatnmicsil Plates published by M.W.. ^omt^x^ & Jaicok in Paris, are with 
jaatice considered by (he profeaalon a» amoua v\\^ Vi«i%\. \\\>3&vtw\otv& «!^ ktAitfuw! to which 
tff^Miudeat can refer. Gax^V\\.UV^ ^. ^^'^:^^SftJ^.^\^,. 



jincRois*#iic AlvATdtirYOP the human body, 

IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. 

IHnitrated with numerous drawings in color, by Arthur Hill IIassall. M. B.» 
Member of Royal College of Surgeons of England, &c., &c. Wiih additions to the 
Text; and Plates, and an Introduction, containing Instructions in Microscopic 
Manipultttion, 

BY 

H E N K Y V A iN A R S D A L E , M . D . 

2 vols. 8vo. 79 Plates. 

" Every page of it is a banquet unfolding the mnrvels of creative wiRdom and power, 
finch extraordinary displays of the mii)utc oriranization of the internal mechanisms of 
oor bodies, in the two conditions of health and disease, create a strange feeling of won. 
der and amnzement. While the work teaches how to understand ippeaiances, it also 
points out the physiologicnl Junctions and anatomical relations of parts. . In short, the 
why and the wherefore in the subjects treated of are presented in a clear light." — Boston 
Medical otid Svrgical Journal. 

"We express the conviction, forced upon us, after eeveial ycors* consultation of simi. 
lar works, wbiln pursuing microscopical studies, that there is none better arranged and 
Ulusirated, and none which will ^ive so general saiisfacrinn, as that of Mr. li assail, 
edited by Dr. Van Arsdale,." — New York Journal of Medicine. 

•'It is marked by simplicity of description, and by pcientific accuracy in argument. 
With these, (the plates,) we are delighied. The coloring is mnanificent — not too high, 
nothing extravagant about it, but iru hfnl, neat, nccuroie, and fuithfully re|)rcsenting the 
objects as we have sometimes seen ihcm in the choicest specimens of Parisian mounting.** 
^'Buffitlo Medical Journal. 

" It is prceminetitly the be^t illustrated microscopic human anatomy that is accessible 
to us in this country."— JkTct/zVfll Examiner. 

" A work of acknowledged ability and interest." — Western Journal of Medicine and 
Surgery, 

"It is not merely a scientific, but it is furthermore, )a practical treatise ; and in both 
characters i> equally sustains a high chHMcter, The getting up of the illustrations is ex- 
quisite; each one forms a perfect picture." — Medical Chronicle, 
• The most complete in this departnien'." — Ntlson^s Am. Lancet, 

" It is magnificently published. — It is the only complete work of the kind in the Eng- 
ish Language, and reflects hi£;h credit upon its learned and indefatigable author." — 
Southern Med. and Surg. Journal. 
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YOUNG LADIES* FRIEND. 

BY A LADT, (MRS. FARRAR.) PticS fH 25. 

Thib work was written with care ; it enters with great plainness 
faithfulness, and sound judgment into the details of every-day life 
and commends itself to all who desire to see the peculiar grace of 
female character called into the most efficient action. The following 
testimonials are extracts from letters recently- received. 

I^om Joseph M. Smithy M. D. Nero- York, 
" I know of no work treating of the same subject, which equals it 
w merit. The authoress displays a practical famiiiarity with the 
subjects which at once inspires entire confidence." 

F^rom John B. Beck^ M. D. New- York. 
" I have read with much satisfuction the Young Ladies' Friend, and 
cannot but wish for it an extensive circulation." 

Prom John R. Rhinelander^ M. D. New- York. 
" I have read the Young Ladies' Friend, and believe its circulation 
must be beneficial to the community." 

Prom Edward Delajeld, M. D. New-York. 
" It contains much advice of great value ; a vast amount of th« 
feeble health, so constantly observed among our young females, might 
be prevented." 

Prom Rev. J. P. Schroeder^ New- York. 
*' I think the general circulation of it will do much to promote the 
liappiness of those for whose benefit it is designed." 

Prom Rev. Thomas M^Aidey^ New- York. 
" I have found the style chaste, sentiments correct, and the advice 
generally marked with strong common sense, and a fine perception of 
propriety." 

Prom Rev. Lot Jones, New- York. 
" I cordially unite in the above view of Rev. Dr. M*Auley." 

Prom the Register and Observer. 
" We hardly "know a more useful work ; it deserves comniendation 
among other things, for the right views it gives young women of their 
true relation to their fellow-beings — it addresses them as component 
parts of society, who are to be useful and not merely ornamental — it 
considers them as young wom£n as well as young ladies." 
Prom Abbotts Magazine. 
" No one, we believe, who has read this book, will be surprised at 
its ]>opularity. It is precisely such a book as the wants of a lar^ 
portion of the young ladies of this country, (and not a few of the older 
ones also,) had long since called for." 

Prom N, P. Willis, Esq. 
" I have never seen so sensible and so useful a book. It ought to be 
an indispensable addition to every family library. It would savs 
parents a great deal of trouble, and youn^ people (of all ages) a gret^ 
ileal of mortification. This book is invaluable." 

Also from Mrs. L. H, Si^oumey. 
" It is truly an excellent work, and I think the aocompliahed au- 
thor must be gratified by its decided popularity." 

This work has been thoroughly revised by the author, and rendered 
niore perfect and attractive than the former edition.— It should find a 
place in the library of every school in the country. 
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